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CHAPTER XVII. 


A HAPPY NIGHT. 


Tue Captain of the Fancy, coming 
out of the streets where there was 
little light, into a small room where 
there was less, could see nothing 
of the occupants but shadowy out- 
lines, and had to take it for granted 
that he had brought himself to an- 
chor in a friendly port. He ap- 
peared to have no doubt upon the 
point ; but then it belonged to his 
profession to be asconfident in dan- 
ger as in safety, and to be able to 
steer amidstrocks with a bold heart. 
So, like a true seaman, he kept his 
own counsel. If he had any evi- 
dence to guide him to a satisfactory 
assurance other than his sense of 
sight might have afforded him, he 
did not show acknowledgment of 
it. But there being no sun, he 
could not take an observation ; the 
darkness in the room was like a 
fog at sea. He may have had other 
evidence ; voices that were familiar 
to him, may have been one. As on 
the ocean, when night usurps the 
place of day, and not an hour of 
the twenty-four brings a glimpse of 
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sunlight, peculiar murmurings of the 
solemn waters whisper to the skil- 
ful ear warning of danger or assur- 
ance of safety. But what familiar 
voices could he have heard in this 
humble room in crowded Soho, 
seeing that he was Captain of the 
Fancy, and had just come ashore ? 
And yet he seemed to consider 
himself quite at home, although he 
and those in whose presence he 
found himself could not distinguish 
each other's faces. 

He had a gruff and kindly voice 
had the Captain of the Fancy, and 
he wore rough blue trousers, and 
a rough pea-jacket, and a rough 
cap. But notwithstanding that 
everything about him outwardly 
was as rough as rough could be, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that 
he had a kind heart and a gen- 
tle spirit. Otherwise, he would 
scarcely have been here on his 
present errand, where there were 
no freight charges to receive—no- 
thing but the overflowing gratitude 
of a poor little child, who had never 
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had a doll, and who had lived con- 
tentedly upon the thought of one 
for a long, long time past. Insub- 
stantial payment this, but evidently 
sufficient in the Captain’s eyes, as 
his conduct proved. He could not 
have been more in his element on 
the ocean than he showed himself 
in this dark room, in which he had 
set foot for the first time on this 
summer evening. 

It was a peaceful evening, and 
everything in the narrow street was 
in harmony with it. The window 
of the room in which he stood was 
open, and there were flowers on 
the sill. There were flowers also 
on other window-sills in the street, 
in pots and boxes, and he saw on 
the opposite side, in a room which 
was lighted up, a woman covering 
a bird-cage, in which doubtless a 
pet canary sang during the day. 
Harmonious influences these: a 
weird contrast to which was to be 
found in a labyrinth of curiously- 
shaped thoroughfaresa few hundred 
yards away, in a very tangle of 
dwarf streets and alleys, where the 
glare of light dazzled the eye and 
bewildered the senses. A strange 
scene indeed, but so frequent and 
common in the great city as to 
possess no novelty to the accus- 
tomed gaze ; affording no food for 
reflection to any but those whose 
hearts are in theireyes. Poor people 
were there in shoals, bargaining and 
eking out their small means to the 
best advantage: trucks and bar- 
rows, filled with the commonest 
and meanest necessaries of life, so 
choked the spaces, as to render 
straight walking an impossibility. 
Hoarse-voiced men were bawling 
out inducements to intending pur- 
chasers, who stood debating and 
reckoning-up before making the 
bold plunge. Some of the barrows 
were presided over by pale-faced 
women, as nervous and anxious- 
looking as many of the timid ones 
who bargained for their wares. 
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Here, a foreigner, having made 
his purchase, hurried away with 
hanging head, as if what was hid- 
den beneath his coat was something 
to be ashamed of, or was so pre- 
cious that it needed swift lodgment 
in his garret before he could con- 
sider it safe. Here lingereda hungry 
man, looking and longing, or a cun- 
ning beggar who, by the counterfeit 
misery on his face, drew pence and 
halfpence from others needier than 
himself. But what was given was 
given ungrudgingly and with earnest 
sympathy. Here stood an old man 
and a little girl with a basket on 
her arm. The old man was sliding 
some coppers and two or three 
small pieces of silver in-the palm 
of his hand, calculating what it 
would buy for the Sunday dinner, 
and the girl was looking up into 
his face with a pleasant light in her 
eyes ; a light which it was not hard 
to see often warmed the old man’s 
heart. He was a long time before 
he decided, and when he had made 
up his mind, the foolish fellow jeo- 
pardised Monday’s necessities by 
purchasing a picture-book and a 
bunch of flowers for his little grand- 
daughter. Commerce, as_ repre- 
sented in the market, did not show 
to advantage. It was a shabby 
and second-hand institution : from 
the damaged fruit and vegetables 
(which wore a frayed appearance) 
to the old clothes, patched and 
mended, and the second-hand boots 
and shoes (should it not properly 
be second-foot ?) with an excruciat- 
ing polish on them, like paint on 
the cheeks of age, to hide the rav- 
ages of time. Art was not neglect- 
ed; for here was a second-hand 
bookstall, and herean inverted open 
umbrella, the interior of which was 
lined with prints and engravings 
torn from old books, marked up 
at a ‘penny apiece, and take your 
choice.’ The roar of voices from 


this busy mart came to the Cap- 
tain’s ears, subdued, and, sounding 
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like the soft lapping of the sea, 
added to the peacefulness of the 
quiet street. 

How it was that Lily’s grand- 
father asked ‘What ship?’ when 
the stranger announced himself 
as a Captain, he could not have 
explained. But it may be right- 
ly surmised that it was prompted 
by his sympathy with Pollypod, 
and by his gladness that she was 
not to be disappointed. When Lily 
heard the Captain’s voice—which 
must surely have been unfamiljar 
to her, it was so gruff—she relin- 
quished Pollypod’s hand, and softly 
went to her seat. There are some 
moments which are very precious 
to us; now and again in our lives 
visions of pure happiness come, 
and indistinct and undefinable as 
they are, we forget all else for the 
time, and with awe and gladness 
resign ourselves to influences which 
fill the present with peace and joy. 
Such times are the stars in our life’s 
record, and the memory of them 
never dies. 

Pollypod, standing by the Cap- 
tain’s side, exclaimed with tearful 
joy, 

‘I’m the little girl.’ 

‘And I’m the Captain,’ was the 
reply, almost merrily given. 

‘I knew you would come!’ (Her 
voice was so full and rich, that it 
was a pleasure to hear it.) ‘ Felix 
said you would, and he saw you 
such a long way off. You save 
brought her ? 

‘Yes, here she is in my arms, 
little one. Dressed.’ 

‘In what? 

‘Mauve silk, I think she told 
me. 
‘ O r 

A volume of words could not 
have expressed more. 

* Hold hard ! cried the Captain, 
as he heard the scraping of a match 
against a box, and guessed that it 
was intended to light up. ‘ Let us 
talk in the dark a bit.’ 





He knew that there were two 
persons, an old man and a little 
girl, present besides himself, and the 
momentary flash of the match, as it 
was drawn across the sand-paper, 
did not reveal to him a third, for 
Lily was sitting in the darkest sha- 
dow of the room, and he was not 
looking that way. The old man 
readily assented to the proposition 
to talk in the dark a bit, and the 
shadows of the peaceful summer 
night lay about the room undis- 
turbed. But the Captain appear- 
ing to consider that his proposition 
was too abruptly made, and scarcely 
justifiable, he being a stranger and 
almost an intruder, added imme- 
diately, 

‘ That is, if you have no objec- 
tion, and if you will pardon me for 
suggesting it.’ 

‘No apology is necessary,’ re- 
plied the old man, ‘from one ac- 
credited as you are, and coming on 
such an errand.’ 

‘It’s a Captain’s fancy,’ said the 
stranger. 

‘ And it’s yours by right, as Cap- 
tain of the Fancy,’ observed the 
old man, in a gentle and courteous 
tone. 

‘You are kind enough to say so. 
Of all the hours of the twenty-four, 
I love that the most during which 
the day steals away to the other 
side of the world. There’s no time 
at sea so pleasant as night, when 
it is fine and balmy, as this sum- 
mer’s night is, and when you can 
look over the bulwarks into the 
water, and see it wake into living 
light as the ship sails on. ‘Then, 
when the moon rises, the heavens, 
as well as the water, are filled with 
glory ; though, for the matter of 
that, they are always filled with na- 
tural beauty, whether it is dark or 
light.’ 

He spoke like a sailor, heartily 
though gruffly, and it almost seem- 
ed as if the salt of the sea had got 
into his voice, and had given it a 
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flavour. So the old man thought 
evidently, and thought the flavour 
was of the pleasantest (but there 
could be no mistaking that), for he 
encouraged the Captain to proceed 
by asking, 

‘ How’s the moon to-night, Skip- 
per?’ 

Thus showing that he had read 
of the sea, or at some time of his 
life had travelled on it. 

‘’Tis a few days’ old, and soon 
we shall see it, pure and clear and 
bright — like truth, like modesty, 
like virtue, like the heart of an in- 
nocent maid, like anything that is 
good.’ 

Almost a poet as well as a Cap- 
tain. But what else could be ex- 
pected from one who commanded 
the good ship Fancy? The old 
man rubbed his hands in satisfac- 
tion, and being drawn still closer 
to the new-comer by the sympathy 
that dwells in kindly natures, far- 
ther encouraged him by remark- 
ing, 

‘You know all about the moon, 
Skipper ?” 

‘Not all, but something ; suffi- 
cient for my purpose, and about 
the stars also. I ought to, for 
they’re the sailor’s friends.’ 

‘ Yes,’ responded the old man ; 
‘they are nearer to sailors than to 
us. They are more than visible 
signs at sea; they are testimony. 
On land, we glance at them care- 
lessly, regardless of their beauty 
and of the lessons they teach. I ne- 
ver travelled much myself, but a 
generation ago I knew one 

Here, however, the old man 
paused, as if he were being drawn 
on by the attractiveness of the 
theme to speak at greater length 
than he deemed proper, or as if 
this were not the right time to 
relate personal experiences. But 
the Captain of the Fancy said, in 
a tone of the deepest interest, 

* Proceed, sir, I pray. 
knew one : 
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—‘ Who passed an adventur- 
ous life, and who, being wrecked, 
floated on a spar on the wild sea 
for three days and three nights, 
being happily picked up then by a 
passing vessel. What you said just 
now about the stars brought him 
to my mind. He was alone, and 
but for the stars, which were like 
companions to him, he would have 
relinquished his hold of the spar, 
and bade good-bye to life. “‘ Hope 
on,” the stars said to him, “do not 
despair. You are not forsaken.” 
The sight of them gave him courage 
to persevere and to suffer; and they 
taught him the lesson that, however 
lonely, however forsaken, however 
utterly wretched a man may be in 
the world, the future contains for 
him a revelation in which there 
is much goodness and sweetness. 
Which is surely true. For this beau- 
tiful world, with all its wonders, was 
not made in vain; and we, the high- 
est form of intelligence it contains, 
have not played out the parts al- 
lotted to us when the curtain drops 
on our lives. The poet says truly 
that the grave is not the goal of life, 
and only the utterly selfish man can 
believe that it is the be-all and the 
end-all. This friend of mine was 
almost a sceptic before he had the 
good fortune to be wrecked ; but 
the stars taught him differently. 
They instilled a kind of faith into 
him. If a dark night had come, 
when he could not have seen his 
consolers, he might have despaired ; 
but he was saved, happily. You 
say right. The stars are the sailor's 
friends.’ 

Pollypod found this dialogue so 
entrancing, that, eager as she was 
to ask questions, she did not inter- 
rupt it. Taking advantage now of 


the pause that followed, she asked 
of the Captain, 

‘How did you find us out?” 

‘ Very easily, my lass ; my friend 
Felix directed me.’ 

‘Where's Felix ? 
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‘You will see him soon. Did 
you think I was not coming ? 

‘I knew you would come. I 
told Snap so, and everybody. Are 
you Felix’s brother?’ 

‘No, my lass. What makes you 
think so?” 

* You speak like Felix ; and yet 
your voice is different. Where have 
you been to with your ship ?” 

‘The Fancy sails all over the 
world, and under it, and in the 
middle of it, for that matter.’ 

‘I want to know! Howcan a 
ship do all that ?” 

‘My ship can, and does, little 
one.’ 

* Are you a wizard, then, as well 
as Felix? asked the pertinacious 
little maid, who was in her glory, 
asking questions, and nursing the 
doll, which was enveloped in silver 
tissue paper. 

‘ Being Captain of the Fancy, I 
may say, Yes. Else how could I 
see into the heart of a little girl 
when I was so many miles away, 
and how could I know that she 
was waiting and hoping and hop- 
ing that father’s ship would come 
home ?” 

Then, to please the child, the 
Captain told of some wondrous 
voyages he had made in the Fancy ; 
spoke of mermaids and coral reefs, 
and wonderful lands across the 
seas, where it was always summer. 
According to his reckoning, life 
contained no sorrow ; and ‘ O, how 
Ishould like to be there! O, how 
I should like to see! murmured 
Pollypod, as the bright pictures 
were presented to her young mind. 
Even the old man, who had tasted 
the bitterest of experiences, listen- 
ed in approval to the utterings of 
the Captain of the Fancy, divin- 
ing, perchance, the motive which 
prompted them. Lily said not a 
word ; but when the Captain came 
to the end of one of the prettiest 
flights of the Fancy, Pollypod ex- 
claimed, with enthusiasm, 


*O, Lily! isn’t it beautiful ! 

Whereupon, singular to say, the 
Captain’s eloquence suddenly de- 
serted him. Somewhat of an awk- 
ward silence followed ; broken by 
the old man asking, in an amused 
voice,whether Pollypod did not want 
to see her doll. The child answer- 
ing, ‘ Yes, yes!’ eagerly, the old man 
lit the lamp. They all looked with 
curiosity at the Captain, who, how- 
ever, had found something exceed- 
ingly interesting in the street, and 
as he was looking out of window, 
they could see only his back. When 
he turned to them, as he could not 
help doing presently, he had a 
very red face ; yet there was a sly 
gleam of humour in his eyes as he 
advanced to the old man and said, 

‘It was only for Pollypod’s 
amusement, and for my own selfish 
pleasure, that I sailed under false 
colours, sir. I did not expect to 
find myself here.’ 

Unwinding a large handkerchief 
which was round his neck, and 
which partially hid his face, he pre- 
sented himself to them in his pro- 
per colours. When Pollypod dis- 
covered that Felix and the Captain 
were one, her delight may be ima- 
gined. She ran out of the room, 
and called her mother excitedly, 
and then ran back and jumped into 
Felix’s arms, forgetting even her 
doll for the moment. Mrs. Pod- 
more coming downstairs, and being 
informed of the part that Felix had 
played, said aside to Lily, in a tone 
of complete admiration, ‘ Well, she 
never! But it was just like him. 
She never saw such a gentleman in 
all her born days !’ 

The old man shook hands with 
Felix, and bade him heartily wel- 
come, and Lily also in her gentle 
manner, and in two orthree minutes 
they were as much at home toge- 
ther as if they had known each 
other all their lives. Then came 
the important ceremony of unwrap- 
ping the doll, and revealing its 
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glories. Its reputation as the most 
beautiful doll that ever was seen 
was firmly established in a moment. 
Pollypod gazed at it in mute ec 
stasy, and worshipped the giver 
with all her heart and soul. The 
great longing of her life was satis- 
fied, and she was supremely happy. 
She was allowed by her mother to 
sit up later than usual in honour of 
Felix ; but the excitement of the 
day proved too much for her, and 
after a little while she fell asleep 
with the doll in her arms. 

The others sat by the window, 
and the old man and Felix, finding 
in each other much that was con- 
genial, talked unreservedly of many 
matters. It seemed to be tacitly 
understood that the painful inci- 
dents which had occurred on the 
day of the funeral should not be 
spoken of, and no reference was 
therefore made tothem. Lily took 
but little part in the conversation ; 
she sat and listened with a soul in 
harmony with everything about her. 
It was very seldom that her grand- 
father had the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a quiet hour with a nature 
which so nearly resembled his own. 
Both he and Felix evidently loved 
to look at common things from 
almost an ideal point of view, and 
the most ordinary matters, as they 
conversed upon them, were occa- 
sionally invested with bright bits 
of colour which matter-of-fact and 
prosaic minds would have utterly 
failed tosee. Only once was Lily’s 
mother referred to; the reference 
arose from a remark made by Felix 
concerning the singular peculiarity 
in the room that nearly everything 
was on castors. ‘The old man ex- 
plained that it originated from his 
daughter's sickness. 

‘Every little noise fretted her,’ 
he said, ‘ and as I had learnt turn- 
ing in my young days, I amused 
myself by making small wheels to 
whatever I laid hands on, so that 
it could be moved about without 
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noise. It was not quite an idle 
whim, therefore; it has occupied 
my time, which otherwise would 
have hung heavily, and I have 
really grown to believe that it could 
be made to serve many useful pur- 
poses. The man who first con- 
ceived the idea of a wheel was a 
great benefactor. Civilisation,’ he 
added with a pleasant laugh, ‘would 
be at a standstill without its 
wheel.’ 

One thing leading to another, 
in the course of conversation they 
found themselves presently con- 
versing upon deeper than mundane 
matters. They had been talking of 
the comparative value of creeds, 
and the old man said, 

‘Faith is everything. So long as 
a man believes—if his belief be 
associated with anything that is pure 
and good in itself—it matters little 
what it is. To me it is the worst 
kind of arrogance, the worst kind 
of intolerance, for a man to say, 
“ Believe as I believe, or you are 
lost.”’ 

‘And those who don’t believe ?” 
suggested Felix. 

‘Degrade themselves. We are 
but part of a system, they say, and 
we live and wither and die like 
birds and beasts and plants. Our 
parts being played out, we perish 
utterly, and make room for others. 
Do they ever consider that man is 
the only form of life which seems 
tobe capable ofimprovement—that 
only man advances, improves, dis- 
covers, acquires, and that all other 
things in nature are the same now 
as they were in the beginning? That 
the sun rises as in the olden time ; 
that the seasons are the same ; that 
all forms of vegetable life show no 
change in all these centuries ; that 
beasts make their lairs as of yore, 
and birds theirnests,—thatall these, 
according to the laws of nature, are 
sufficient for and in themselves, and 
that of all the wonders that fill the 
earth, man is the only one that 
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thinks, aspires, thirsts to know, and 
conquers?” 

In this strain they talked until 
nearly midnight. Long before their 
talk was over, Pollypod had been 
taken to bed so fast asleep, that 
she could not even wake to kiss 
Felix. She smiled as he kissed her, 
and Mrs. Podmore thrilled with joy 
as she gazed, in thankful, full-hearted 
admiration, on the beautiful face of 
her child as she lay in her arms. Un- 
clouded happiness rested in Polly’s 
face, and rested also in the hearts 
of all present, old and young. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE BEATING OF THE PULSE. 

3EING thrown upon his own re- 
sources, Felix employed his time in 
looking about him—not in the most 
industrious fashion, it must be con- 
fessed, but after the manner of one 
who was entirely independent of 
the world, and who had merely to 
make up his mind which of the 
many good things by which he was 
surrounded would be most suitable 
to a young gentleman in his posi- 
tion. The weapons with which he 
was armed te fight the battle into 
which he had thrown himself were 
trustfulness, simplicity, and faith in 
human nature. ‘These weapons are 
good enough, in all conscience, in 
themselves ; but we are not con- 
tent nowadays, as we were of old, 
to fight a fair fight, man to man. 
Torpedos and other infernal wea- 
pons have come into fashion ; and 
a man, unless he be crafty, has but 
a small chance of victory when he 
throws down his glove. 

One of the first things Felix did 
when he came into London to con- 
quer it was to make himself com- 
fortable. He established himself in 
a capital hotel not halfa mile from 
Soho, so as to be near his friends ; 
for it may be truly said that the 
only friends he had in London lived 
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in the little house in Soho inhabited 
by the Podmores, and the Gribbles, 
and Lily and her grandfather. He 
found plenty of excuses for going 
there often: Gribble junior was an 
umbrella-maker, and Felix’s um- 
brella was so continually out of re- 
pair, that it became quite a source 
of revenue to the bustling frame- 
mender. 

‘What ! another rib gone !’ Grib- 
ble junior would say, with a look 
of astonishment, not suspecting that 
Felix had broken it purposely, so 
that he might have an excuse for 
calling at the house in the middle 
of the day ; ‘it'd be cheaper to buy 
a new one, sir.’ 

But Felix protested that he would 
on no account part with so old a 
friend ; and the repairs continued 
to be made, until not a particle of 
the original structure was left. There 
was no necessity for these small 
subterfuges on Felix’s part, for after 
a time he was always welcome in 
that house, and his happiest hours 
were spent there. They all liked 
him ; and as for Pollypod, her mo- 
ther declared, in the pleasantest of 
voices, that she was as jealous as 
jealous could be, her little girl was 
that fond of him! All this was 
very agreeable, and Felix decid- 
ed that his new career had com- 
menced in the most satisfactory 
manner. His training had not been 
of such a nature as to cause him to 
value money or to be careful of 
it ; and while he had it in his purse, 
he spent it freely. He did not do 
so from recklessness, but from a 
largeness of nature (although he 
himself would have disputed it 
warmly and with a quaint logic), in 
the light of which small matters of 
feeling were ridiculously magnified, 
and the world’s goods dwindled 
down to insignificant proportions. 
Therefore, while he had he spent ; 
and it was fortunate for him that 
his tastes and desires were simple 
and easily satisfied, for he grudged 








himself nothing. The present being 
amply provided for, he had no fears 
and no anxiety for to-morrow. His 
nature was one which it was easy 
to impose upon, and he did not 
escape the snares set in the public 
thoroughfares for liberal hearts. The 
piteous eyes and faces of beggars 
that were raised to his appealingly 
were never raised in vain. When 
he was told that these were part 
of a trade, he refused to believe. 
Arrows tipped with doubt of hu- 
man goodness glanced off from 
his generous nature, and left no 
wound behind. And yet, as will be 
seen, he was keen enough in some 
matters concerning which men who 
knew infinitely more of the world 
than he (priding themselves upon 
it) were blind. Speaking upon the 
subject to Lily’s grandfather, the 
old man said, 

‘If you thought a man who 
begged of you was an impostor, 
you would not give.’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ replied Fe- 
lix ; ‘I am selfish enough to think 
I should.’ 

The old man smiled at this refer- 
ence to one of Felix’s pet theories. 

‘It does not so much concern 
them as me,’ continued Felix, with 
sly gleams. ‘I give to please my- 
self. Is not that a selfish motive ? 
Not to give would be to deprive 
myself of a gratification. I say to 
myself sometimes, almost uncon- 
sciously (but the sentiment which 
prompts it belongs to my nature, 
or I should not have the thought), 
“Bravo, Felix! that was a good 
thing to do. You are not a bad 
fellow.”’ 

The old man was amused at this. 

‘ The thought comes afterwards,’ 
he said. 

‘ But it comes,’ insisted Felix, as 
if determined to deprive the kind 
promptings of his nature of grace— 
‘it comes, and that is enough. It 
is an investment. I give away a 
penny, and receive the best of in- 
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terest. Pure selfishness, upon my 
word, as is every other action of 
our lives. But apart from this, I 
don’t believe that these men and 
women are not in want.’ 

‘Ah, well, said the old man, 
looking in admiration at the ani- 
mated face of Felix; ‘it is better 
to trust than to doubt. Suspicion 
ages the heart, and robs life of 
bright colour.’ 

Satisfied that he was spending 
his time profitably, Felix found life 
very enjoyable. He did not trouble 
himself about the past ; the world 
was before him, and he was ob- 
serving, and studying, and pre- 
paring himself to open his oyster. 
His hotel was in the Strand, and 
he soon became well acquainted 
with the phases of life presented in 
that locality. The streets were so 
full of life, and there was so much 
to see. The shops; the theatres ; 
the conveyances; the streams of 
people flowing this way and that, 
a few smiling as they walked, some 
idling, some talking eagerly to them- 
selves, unconscious of the surging 
life through which they make their 
way—each man perfectly engross- 
ed in his own personality, each a 
world, the secret ways of which 
were known only to himself. He 
was soon quite familiar also with 
the singular variety of street shows 
which can thus be seen daily. With 
the broad-shouldered, frizzly-haired 
Italian with his monkeys, residents 
of Short’s-gardens, where probably 
the dumb brutes are not so tenderly 
treated as strangers, who see them 
hugged to their master’s breast as 
he walks along, might suppose them 
to be. With another monkey also, 
a poor little creature, who, being 
pulled this way and that by a chain 
attached to its master’s wrist, capers 
on the pavement (generally at night) 
to the dismal moaning of an organ, 
upon whose grinder’s face a ghastly 
smile for ever sits, suggesting the 
idea that it must have been carved 
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upon his features in infancy. With 
the melancholy-looking, straight- 
haired young man who plays oper- 
atic selections upon the spout of 
a coffee-pot and through the noz- 
zle of a bellows, who selects the 
widest of the side thoroughfares 
for his entertainment, seldom com- 
mencing until a perfect ring of ad- 
mirers and curiosity - mongers is 
formed, and who, while his island 
is being made, stands with an air of 
proud humility, as who should say, 
‘I am the only and original player 
upon spout and nozzle in the king- 
dom ; all others are counterfeit.’ 
With the inconceivably - maniacal 
Swiss quartette, who shout and 
caper, and produce hideous sounds 
from throat and windbag. With 
the Mongolian impostor, who sits 
upon a doorstep, uttering never a 
word, with a look upon his face as 
of one suddenly stricken with fatal 
disease. With the poor miserable 
woman, whose thoughts may soar 
upwards, but whose eyes never see 
the sun, for her body is literally 
bent in two, who creeps almost 
daily along the Strand; and with 
many other forms of beggary, even 
less attractive than these. 

What Felix sawin the streets were 
not his only studies; he read the 
newspapers carefully, and not sel- 
dom was he amazed at the inequal- 
ity of things. He found it difficult 
to understand how, in one shape, a 
certain thing was held up for public 
censure and condemnation, while 
in another shape precisely the same 
thing (in a worse form perhaps) 
was quietly tolerated, and even ad- 
mired. As thus: He read in the 
papers from time to time accounts 
of proceedings taken against the 
publisher and venders of a weekly 
illustrated sheet, against which it 
was charged that it contained ob- 
jectionable pictures. When he saw 
the illustrations he at once acqui- 
esced in the justice of the proceed- 
ings, and decided in his own mind 
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that they pandered to the worst 
taste, and were calculated to do 
much harm. But looking in many 
of the shop-windows in the locality 
of the Strand, he saw pictures in- 
finitely worse in the effect they 
would be likely to produce than 
those which were published in the 
objectionable paper. The portraits 
and full-length pictures of nearly 
naked women, taken in every atti- 
tude that the lascivious imagination 
could suggest, and paraded con- 
spicuously in these windows for 
public admiration, were worse, in 
their insidious badness, than any- 
thing that Holywell-street ever pro- 
duced. There was no disguise of 
what are called ‘female charms’ in 
the pictures ; they were displayed 
to their fullest extent to feed the 
sensual taste, and neither art nor 
any useful purpose was served by 
these degrading exhibitions. On 
the contrary ; they tended to mis- 
lead, in their incongruous mixture 
of worth and shamelessness. For 
here was an actor deservedly popu- 
lar; here was a courtesan, deserv- 
edly notorious ; here were a states- 
man and a poet, whose names add 
lustre to the history of the times in 
which they live; between them a 
shameless woman, bold and lewd, 
and almost naked ; above Aer, a 
princess, worthily loved, with her 
baby on her back, clasping the 
mother round her neck, a picture 
which the poorest wife in England 
feels the happier for looking at, so 
much of homely love and wifely 
virtue and sisterly kinship does it 
suggest ; while below was paraded 
the painted face of a wanton, whose 
name is shame. In one window of 
a semi-religious kind, in which the 
frequenters of the May meetings at 
Exeter Hall might be supposed to 
gaze without fear of contamination, 
the very worst of these lewd pic- 
tures were displayed in the com- 
pany of Bibles, and Prayer-books, 
and Church- services ; an associa- 
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tion which, by any sophistry, could 
not have been proved to be a good 
one. 

In the study of these and other 
matters Felix found the time pass 
rapidly away. Something else 
passed rapidly away also—his 
money. Calling for his hotel bill 
one day, he found that, after pay- 
ing it, he would have scarcely 
twenty pounds left. This set him 
thinking. If he continued to live 
in the hotel, he might not be able 
to pay his next bill, and the. dis; 
honour attaching to such a con- 
tingency caused him to resolve to 
adopt a more modest mode of liv- 
ing. The gravity of the position 
made him serious, but not for 
long. His idle days were gone— 
well, he was glad of it; he was 
tired of idleness, and longed to 
be up and doing. ‘if I were a 
rich man, he thought, ‘and could 
not get work without paying for 
it, I’d pay for it willingly, rather 
than be idle.’ Yes, it was time for 
him to set to work. He would 
first take lodgings in some cheap 
neighbourhood, and there he would 
look things straight in the face. It 
is amazing what comfort is found 
in metaphor, until the time for ac- 
tion arrives. In making this reso- 
lution Felix worked himself into 
such a state of excitement that he 
really believed he had already com- 
menced life in earnest. At first he 
thought of Soho, but very slight 
reflection induced him to forego 
the temptation of living in the 
neighbourhood of Lily. ‘ What- 
ever struggles I have,’ he thought, 
‘I will keep to myself.’ Chance 
directing his steps to Vauxhall, he 
saw there numbers of bills in the 
windows announcing rooms to let. 
Seeing a decent-looking woman 
with a baby in her arms standing 
at the door of a house in which 
there was a first-floor to let, he 
spoke to her, and asked for par- 
ticulars. The rent for sitting-room 
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and bedroom was very moder- 
ate, he found. Upon inquiry he 
learned that there were other 
lodgers in the house, that indeed it 
was filled with lodgers. The land- 
lady and her husband lived in the 
basement ; a married couple occu- 
pied the parlours ; and four or five 
persons, perfectly independent of 
each other, lived on the second 
and third floors. ‘ You'll find us 
very quiet, sir, the landlady said, 
looking with an eye of favour upon 
Felix, and wondering why so smart 
a young gentleman as he should 
desire to live in that poor neigh- 
bourhood, ‘and you'll have no 
call to complain of the attendance.’ 
Felix, perfectly satisfied, pinched 
the baby’s cheek, paid the first 
week’s rent in advance, and re- 
ceived his latch-key. It was cha- 
racteristic of him that when he left 
the hotel he was as liberal to the 
attendants as if he had been a gen- 
tleman of independent property. 
When he was settled in his new 
lodgings he bethought himself of 
his promise to Martha Day, his 
father’s housekeeper, to let her 
know his address in London. He 
had written to her from his hotel, 
and had heard from her there. As 
he wrote now, he thought, ‘If 
Martha knew how poor this neigh- 
bourhood is, she would guess the 
reason of my moving ; but she can- 
not know much of London, and 
will not be able to learn anything 
from the address.’ He wrote his 
letter, and went out in the after- 
noon with the intention of posting 
it. But wandering about in idle 
humour he forgot it, and at about 
nine o’clock in the evening he 
found himself at his street-door 
with the letter still in his pocket. 
He was about to put his latch-key 
into the lock when he remembered 
the letter, and he was turning away, 
thinking how stupid he was to be 
so forgetful, when the door was 
opened from within, and the very 
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woman in his thoughts passed 
swiftly into the street. Martha 
Day! To see her in London, 
away from his father’s house, with 
whose gloom her own _ joyless 
gloomy manner was so thoroughly 
in unison that they might have 
been deemed inseparable, would 
have been surprise enough in it- 
self; but to see her there, in that 
house, so suddenly and strangely, 
was so great a surprise that for a 
moment he thought he had seen 
an apparition. When the first 
shock of the surprise was over, he 
looked after the woman, and saw 
her turn the corner of the street. 
Then he knew that he was not 
mistaken—it was Martha Day he 
had seen. He hurried after her, 
intending to speak to her; but 
when he turned the corner, he 
could not see her, and although he 
ran hither and thither, he could 
find no trace of her. Strangely 
perplexed, he walked slowly back 
to the house. Perhaps she had 
come there to see him—but how 
could she know he lived in that 
house, having been in it only a 
few hours? He questioned the 
landlady, but she could not en- 
lighten him. She had seen no 
particular woman pass in or out of 
the house. ‘There were so many 
lodgers, you see, sir, that all sorts 
of strange people come in and out. 
Had any inquiry been made for 
him? he asked. No; how could 
there be, was the reply, when the 
landlady didn’t know his name? 
That was true enough; he forgot 
that he had not given his name 
when he paid the week’s rent in 
advance. Then he described 
Martha Day—her face with no 
trace of colour in it, her eyes nearly 
always cast down, her hands nearly 
always hidden, her black dress and 
bonnet—and asked if the landlady 
knew her. No, the landlady never 
remembered to have seen her; and 
when Felix went upstairs to his 
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room, the landlady thought it was 
singularthat he should besoanxious 
about the woman—and not a young 
woman either, according to his de- 
scription, she added mentally. 

Felix in his room reopened the 
letter he had written to Martha, 
read it carefully, and put on his 
considering-cap. But the more he 
thought the more he was perplexed, 
and without being able to account 
for the feeling, he experienced un- 
easiness as well as perplexity. ‘She 
cannot have come here for me,’ he 
thought; ‘and she cannot have 
come here without a purpose. If 
I write to her from this address, it 
may disturb her, or cause her an- 
noyance in some way. He tore 
up the letter, and wrote another, 
giving his address at a post-office 
in the locality. As he went down- 
stairs in the dark to post the let- 
ter, he brushed somewhat roughly 
against a lodger who had just 
entered the house, and something 
which the man carried in his hand 
dropped to the ground. It sounded 
like a bottle. ‘I beg your pardon, 
I’m sure,’ said Felix, groping in 
the dark for what had fallen; ‘I 
hope it is not broken. No; here 
it is.’ He handed a flat bottle to 
his fellow-lodger, who received it 
eagerly,and feeling with trembling 
fingers for the cork to assure him- 
self that the liquor had not escaped, 
muttered humbly, ‘No offence, 
sir; no offence,’ and passed to his 
room. 

Felix was in the humour to be 
irritated by trifles, and this small 
incident vexed him unreasonably. 
He was annoyed with himself for 
being vexed, but he could not shake 
himself into good humour, and as, 
in his present mood, sleep was im- 
possible, he walked along the Em- 
bankment and over Westminster- 
bridge towards Soho, and thence 
to the Royal White Rose Music- 
hall. It was in the full swing of 
prosperity, and the usual audience 
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was present. Composed of pale- 
faced young men without whisker, 
of fuller-fleshed and older men with 
much whisker, of boys sharply fea- 
tured and men richly lipped, of 
young men naturally old, and old 
men artificially young ; of work-girls 
and servant-girls, and other girls and 
other women. There were many 
hats of the kind called Alpine, 
with peacocks’ feathers in them, of 
course ; there were many overcoats 
with sham fur collars and cuffs ; 
there was much cigar-smoking and 
whisky-drinking ; and there was 
generally a large amount of low 
swelldom in a state of assertive 
rampancy. In a certain respect the 
audience resembled the audience 
which was assembled in Noah’s 
Ark—there was a great deal of 
pairing. As Felix entered the music- 
hall there came upon the stage a 
very stout and very short female 
vocalist, between thirty-five and fifty 
years ofage, dressed inagown which 
appeared to have been made out of 
faded bedhangings. She was by no 
means attractive, having bad teeth 
and a peculiar habit of squeezing 
the corners of her eyelids, as if she 
had some nice things there which 
she wanted to keep all to herself. 
She sang a song, and there was no 
applause. Whereupon, the Chair- 
man struck on his bell, and said she 
would oblige again. She obliged 
again. The audience did not seem 
to mind her, one way or another. 
She obliged a third time, and the 
refrain to her third song catching 
the sympathy of her hearers, she 
finally retired in triumph, and then 
the audience wanted to see her 
again, and she didn’t come. Felix 
did not like to think of Lily in 
association with these things, and 
he walked away from the place in 
nowise soothed by his visit. Natu- 
rally light-hearted as he was, a 
strange sadness was upon him to- 
night, and whether it was bychance, 
or because his gloomier mood in- 
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duced him to observe them more 
closely and take them to heart, the 
darker shadows of life forced them- 
selves upon his attention; turn 
which way he would, he could not 
escape from them. He had just 
passed a throng ofnight-birds, dress- 
ed in gay plumage, when sounds of 
mirth arrested his attention, and he 
saw before him a child-girl, perhaps 
fifteen years of age, with blue rib- 
bons in her hair, with mocking 
flowers in her brown hat, with a 
white cloud round her throat, with 
a green dress, and with a petticoat 
marvellously fashioned and colour- 
ed, staggering along, drunk, sway- 
ing her body, waving her arms, and 
protesting with feeble imploring, 
even in the midst of her helpless 
degradation, against the gibes and 
laughter of a grinning mob. The 
men and women composing the 
mob laughed, and nudged each 
other in the ribs with a fine sense of 
humour, and made witty remarks, 
and winked and flashed their fingers 
at the girl, and pointed her out to 
chance acquaintances, and indulged 
in other expressions of delight at 
the piteous spectacle. An omnibus 
conductor jumped down to have a 
look, and jumped up again, re- 
freshed ; a man with waxed mous- 
taches followed the girl with undis- 
guised delight and admiration ; a 
cab-driver stopped his horse, and 
laughingly pointed at the girl with 
his whip; a beggar stamped his 
curiously-clothed toes in approval 
as the mob scrambled past him ; 
and a fair-haired girl smiled plea- 
santly to herself, and hugged her 
furs as she walked through the 
crowd. Not one stopped to pity ; 
not one among them stepped for- 
ward to save the miserable drunken 
child-girl from the taunts and word- 
stings which were flung at her from 
all sides, until a policeman came, 
and, with a merciful harshness, 
seized the girl's arm, and pushed 
her before him to the police-station. 
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O! London’s Heart! Laden 
with the sorrow of such life-blood 
as this! What purifying influence 
can be brought to bear to lessen 
the pain that beats in every sob? 
In this great land, filled as it is 
with preachers social and political 
—in which every hour children are 
born to suffer, to grow up to shame 
and sin and sorrow—can no medi- 
cine be found to cool your fevered 
blood, and no physicians, unselfish, 
wise, and merciful enough, and 
sufficiently regardless of the pomp 
of power, capable of administering 
it? Some few healers there are, 
who toil not in the light, and whose 
earnest lives are devoted to their 
work. Blessings on them, and on 
every heart that dictates benevo- 
lent remedy, even although it can 
only reach a few out of the many 
suffering! Blessings on the head 
that devises it, on the hand that 
administers it! You who walk 
through life wrapped in the cruel 
mantle of selfishness, heedless of 
the wails of your helpless brothers 
and sisters, stand aside; you who 
only heed your own comfort, your 
Own ease, your own well-doing, 
who have no ointment for your 
neighbour’s wounds, stand aside ; 
let the gloom of night encompass 
you and hide your faces! But you 
whose hearts bleed at the sight of 
suffering, whose nerves quiver at 
the sound of it, whose hands are 
eager to relieve it, come into hea- 
ven’s light, and let it shine upon 
you and the aureola which crowns 
you, in which every kind impulse 
that finds life in action gleams like 
a blessed star ! 

It was past midnight when Felix 
made his way to his lodgings. The 
humble streets through which he 
walked as he neared his home were 
not quite deserted; night-birds were 
there also, but of a low degree, 
night-birds with soiled plumage and 
ragged feathers, night-birds whose 
voices grated upon the ear, like 


the harsh cawing of crows. High 
up, from dingy garret windows, 
glimmered pale gleams of light. 
What mysteries were being wrought 
within those chambers? How beat 
the pulse of London’s Heart? 
What links in the greatness of the 
mighty city were there being woven? 
Perchance within sat some poor 
seamstress stitching for bread 
sleepily through the night, wearing 
—O, dreadful paradox !—wearing 
her life away so that she might 
live. Not fables, nor legends of 
the past, are such life struggles— 
they are of to-day. Perchance within 
was hatching some crime, the ex- 
ecution of which would quicken for 
a day the pulse of the great city’s 
heart. Who knew, or who could 
tell? Crime and patient endur- 
ance, purity and vice, are but divid- 
ed by a narrow strip of wall, and 
none can see the mysteries that lie 
beneath a single roof but the sleep- 
less Eye which shines above them 
all! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MR, SHELDRAKE SUGGESTS THAT IT 
IS TIME FOR MUZZY TO TURN 
OVER A NEW LEAF. 


CONGRATULATING himself men- 
tally upon the escape he had had 
of losing his precious liquor in his 
encounter with Felix on the stairs, 
Muzzy, hugging the bottle to his 
breast, mounted to the one room 
in the garret which formed his 
home. ‘The room was not so dark 
that he could not see shadows on 
the walls, which as he opened the 
door seemed to be imbued with 
weird animation. His own shadow, 
as he stood in the centre of the 
room, assumed monstrous propor- 
tions, and covered one side of the 
wall and ceiling; there was some- 
thing so threatening in it and so 
dreadfully suggestive to the old 
man, that he hastened, with trem- 
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bling fingers, to light a candle, 
still keeping the bottle hugged to 
his breast the while as tenderly as 
if it were human. ‘The candle be- 
ing lighted, he felt as if he had 
escaped some great danger, and 
his manner became more assured. 
Before laying the bottle on the 
mantelshelf, he looked at it wish- 
fully, and uncorking it, was about 
to drink, when he closed his lips 
with a snap, and resisted the temp- 
tation. ‘Taking off his hat, he pro- 
duced from the interior a flower 
which was stuck in the lining for 
safety. This flower was evidently 
intended for a special purpose, 
which, had he needed any remind- 
ing, recurred to him as he looked 
round the room. It was very 
poorly furnished, containing merely 
a bed, two or three chairs, and a 
table. But everything was tidy and 
in its place. The bed was made, 
and the little piece of faded carpet 
in front of the fender had been 
newly swept and put straight. He 
opened a little cupboard, and saw 
the few pieces of crockery it con- 
tained set in their proper places. 
Indeed there was about the whole 
place an order and cleanliness 
one would scarcely have expected 
from the appearance of the owner. 

‘Good girl, good girl ! muttered 
Muzzy, as he noted these evidences 
of comfort ; ‘there ain’t many like 
her, I should say.’ 

He went into the passage, and 
called, ‘Lizzie, Lizzie! receiving 
no reply, however. He tapped 
at the door of the room next to 
the one he occupied, and after a 
moment or two turned the handle ; 
but the door was locked. Dis- 
appointed he returned to his own 
room, and wandered about it in 
a restless, uncertain manner, as 
if, being alone, he did not know 
what to do. Every now and then 
he came near to the bottle, and 
sometimes turned his head reso- 
lutely from it, and sometimes could 


not resist the temptation of gazing 
at it. ‘No,’ he said aloud, once, 
as if answering some inward ques- 
tioning or argument; ‘no; I pro- 
mised Lizzie I wouldn’t, and I 
won't. What is this? He had 
laid the bottle on a piece of folded 
paper, containing a key. ‘The 
key of her room,’ he said. ‘Good 
girl, good girl ’ He took his can- 
dle, and went into Lizzie’s room. 
It was in every respect more com- 
fortable than his own, although the 
furniture, with the exception of a 
smart little sewing machine, was of 
the same humble kind. There were 
two or three cheap ornaments on 
the mantelshelf, the table could 
boast of a cover, and a carpet was 
laid down which nearly covered the 
floor. ‘Shecan’t have gone out long,’ 
said Muzzy, who, having no one 
else to talk to, talked to himself, in 
defiance of an old-fashioned pro- 
verb not very complimentary to 
such self-communings. ‘She knew 
I would be home soon, and thought 
I should like to sit here.’ On the 
table were some needlework and a 
workbox, and behind the door hung 
a dress which Muzzy touched with 
his hand, as the most civilising in- 
fluence within his reach. A pic- 
ture on the wall evidently possessed 
a fascination for him, and presently 
he sat gazing at it, dreamily. It 
was the picture of a woman’s face, 
fair and comely, and the eyes seem- 
ed to follow his as he gazed; but 
the reflections raised by the con- 
templation were not pleasant ones, 
and he rose and walked about in 
the same restless uncertain manner. 
Soon he was in his own room again, 
and the bottle was in his hand un- 
corked. ‘I could have kept from 
it ifshe had been here,’ he mutter- 
ed; ‘but how can I when I am 
alone—alone?’ He repeated the 
word two or three times with deso- 
late distinctness. ‘ Alone—alone 
—always alone until she came. 
What should I do if she went away? 
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And she may—she may. That 
young fellow who comes to see her 
so often—who is he, who is he? I 
wish he was dead. I mustn’t go 
into the room when he’s there— 
Lizzie hasn’t told me so, but I know 
I mustn’t. And there they sit, 
laughing and talking——-_ Laugh- 
ing and talking! No, not always. 
He made her cry once; I heard 
her. I'll ask Lizzie who he is. If 
he wants to take her away, I’d like 
to kill him—secretly, secretly !’ 
The feeble old man scowled as he 
said this, and mechanically took a 
glass from the cupboard, and pour- 
ed some gin in it. But a restrain- 
ing influence was upon him even 
then, and he did not immediately 
raise it to his lips. ‘I promised 
her I wouldn't,’ he said; ‘I swore 
I'd giveitup. But how can I when 
I have no one to talk to? So old 
a friend, too; so old a friend! I 
should have gone mad without it 
many a time. I'll take one drop 
—just one little drop. But she 
mustn’t know—she mustn’t know.’ 
Looking round warily, he, swiftly 
and with a secret air, drained the 
glass, and immediately afterwards 
endeavoured to assume an uncon- 
sciousness that he had broken his 
promise and his oath. But al- 
though presently he took a second 
draught in the same secret manner, 
it was evident that he could not 
quite satisfy his conscience, for he 
pushed the empty glass from him, 
retaining the bottle in his hand. 
‘What made me buy it? I didn’t 
intend to, and didn’t intend to pass 
the public ; but I got there some- 
how, and I couldn’t resist going in. 
It seemed to draw me to it. But 
it'll be my ruin, my ruin, my ruin! 
The governor said it would, and 
it will.” As he sat there, bat- 
tling with himself, his deeply-lined 
face and his thin hair straggling 
over his forehead, did he have no 
ambition, no aspiration, no hope, 
outside the walls of brick which 
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formed his home? This Lizzie of 
whom he spoke was, according to 
his own showing, not an old friend. 
Had he any other link of love, or 
had other human affection quite 
died out of his life? It was hard 
to tell. It seemed that, but for this 
girl, to whom he was not linked 
by ties of blood, his life was colour- 
less, purposeless. But every liv- 
ing breast contains a smouldering 
fire, and even to this old man, wreck 
as he was, a spark might come to 
kindle once more into a flame 
the fire that must have burned 
when he was young. Supposing 
him to have been bright and hand- 
some in his youth—as he must have 
been, despite his worn and almost 
hopeless face—how, could he have 
seen it, would he have received a 
vision of the future which showed 
him truthfully what he was to be in 
years to come? A vision of some 
sort was upon him now, as, sitting 
with no purpose in his mind, he 
fell into a doze. From which, 
after the lapse of a few moments 
which seemed to him hours, he 
awoke with a bewildered air, and 
looked about him, and listened 
wonderingly for voices which he 
might have heard in his dream, or 
as if the dead past had cast up its 
ghosts, and he had seen them. He 
saw something more tangible as he 
raised his eyes to the door, and re- 
cognised his governor, Mr. David 
Sheldrake. ‘The bottle was still in 
Muzzy’s hand, and he tried to put 
it out ofsight as he rose to welcome 
his most unexpected visitor. 

‘Surprised to see me, eh, Muzzy!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Sheldrake, in an 
easy tone. 

*‘You’re welcome, sir, you're 
welcome,’ said Muzzy, his looks 
contradicting his words. ‘ Any- 
thing wrong, sir?” 

‘ No, old man, don’t be alarmed; 
there’s nothing wrong.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake was _ smartly 
dressed, and presented quite a gay 
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appearance in his cut-away velvet 
coat and his cane and fashionable 
hat, and with his mustachios care- 
fully curled. He did not remove 
his hat, but looked round upon 
the room and its poor furnishings 
superciliously, with the air of a 
suzerain ; and looked also at Muzzy 
with more than usual interest. 

‘ Will you take a seat, sir?’ asked 
Muzzy humbly, and with inward 
trepidation ; for any occurrence 
out of the usual run of things filled 
him with fear. - 

Mr. Sheldrake seated himself by 
the table, and took up the empty 
glass. ‘ Been drinking, Muzzy?’ 

‘No, sir, no,’ replied Muzzy, 
striving to look Mr. Sheldrake in 


the face as he told the untruth, but ~ 


failing most signally. ‘I’ve given 
it up, sir, I’ve given it up.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake smiled and nod- 
ded, as much as to say, ‘I know 
you are lying, but it’s of no conse- 
quence ;’ and said aloud, with an- 
other disparaging look round the 
apartment, ‘ Not a very handsome 
lodging, old man.’ 

‘As good as I can afford, sir,’ 
said Muzzy. 

‘You sly old dog,’ said Mr. 
Sheldrake merrily; ‘it’s my opinion 
you have a pot of money put by 
somewhere.’ 

‘No, sir, indeed, sir, no; if I 
had, I should live in a better place 
than this.’ 

‘A flower, eh?’ taking up the 
flower which Muzzy had bought 
for Lizzie. ‘You amorous old 
dog! What lady fair is this for? 

‘For a friend who lives in the 
next room, sir.’ 

‘I thought you told me you had 
no friends,’ said Mr. Sheldrake, 
with a swift but searching glance 
at Muzzy’s drooping form. 

‘More I have, sir; only this 
one, a good girl who tidies up my 
place, and cooks a bit for me now 
and then. I told you the truth, 
sir. I have not known her long.’ 
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‘Can she hear us talk, this 
charmer of yours ?” 

‘She’s not at home, sir.’ 

‘But if she came in quietly— 
women are sly ones, some of them; 
like cats—could she hear us?’ 

‘No, sir, not when the door is 
shut.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake rose and closed 
the door. 

‘Now, Muzzy, let’s to business.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I haven’t come here for nothing 
to-night, old man. You're get- 
ting too old for the work at the 
office—— 

‘Don’t say that, sir,’ implored 
Muzzy ; ‘don’t say that!’ 

‘Don’t put yourself in a flurry, 
old man. We want younger heads 
than yours now; they’re looking 
sharper after us than they used to 
do, and in the case of a blow-up 
they’d frighten all sorts of things 
out of you. The fact is, we're 
going to break up the office here, 
and start a new one in Scotland. 
But I’ve something better in view 
for you, if I thought I could de- 
pend upon you.’ 

‘Don’t think, sir; be sure. I'll 
do anything you tell me, sir. You'll 
find the old man faithful to the 
last. I didn’t think you’d throw me 
off, sir; you’re not that sort.’ 

‘I suppose you would be faith- 
ful, as it would be for your interest 
to be so. I could ruin you, old 
man, and you know it. I have 
kept a pretty good account of cer- 
tain things 

Mr. Sheldrake did not finish his 
speech, but he had said enough to 
strike terror to Muzzy, who sat 
before him shaking and trembling 
with fear. 

‘I asked you,’ continued Mr. 
Sheldrake, after a sufficient pause, 
‘a little while ago if it was possible 
you could keep sober were it worth 
your while.’ 

‘I remember, sir.’ 

‘And you told me, as you told 
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me just now, that you had given up 
drink.’ 

Muzzy’s only answer was a fright- 
ened, nervous look. 

‘ Look here, old man,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Sheldrake sternly, ‘once and 
for all—no more of your lies to me. 
You've been drinking to-night. I 
saw you hide the bottle as I came 
into the room.’ 

‘ There’s no concealing anything 
from you, sir,’ said Muzzy, in an 
imploring tone. ‘I felt lonely, and 
I did buy a little—not much, upon 
my soul, sir !—and I tried to keep 
from it, but wasn’t quite able. If 
Lizzie had been here 

‘ Lizzie ? 

‘The girl in the next room, sir. 
Ifshe had been at home I shouldn’t 
have tasted a drop. But what can 
an old man do, in such a place as 
this, with not a soul to speak to? 
It is a terrible lonely life, sir, and 
grows worse and worse as one grows 
older. If I wasn’t afraid, I should 
like to die, but I’m frightened to 
think of it.’ 

Muzzy shook and shuddered and 
raised his feeble hand; had he been 
alone, with this fear upon him, he 
would undoubtedly have emptied 
his bottle of gin in a very short 
time. Mr. Sheldrake, with an air 
of thoughfulness, lit a cigar, and 
slowly peed the room for a few 
moments. Pausing before the trem- 
bling old man, he said, 

‘This girl Lizzie, how old is she?” 

_ ‘About eighteen I should say, 
sir; but I don’t exactly know.’ 

‘Where are her parents ?” 

‘She has none, sir.’ 

‘Does she live alone?” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘How does she get her living ? 

* By the sewing-machine, sir; and 
sometimes goes out to work.’ 

The sound of laughing voices on 
the stairs stopped this cross-exami- 
nation. A look of astonishment 
flashed into the eyes of Mr. Shel- 
drake. 
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‘Who's that?’ he asked abruptly. 

‘It must be Lizzie,’ answered 
Muzzy ; ‘no one else but her and 
me lives on this floor.’ 

‘ Come and listen—quick ! come 
and listen ! 

In his impatience he almost 
dragged Muzzy to the door. The 
persons outside were laughing and 
talking on the landing. 

‘Ves, it is Lizzie,’ said the old 
man. 

‘ And the other?’ questioned Mr. 
Sheldrake, with strange eagerness. 
‘The other? who is he?’ 

An expression of displeasure, 
almost of envy, passed across Muz- 
zy’s face. ‘It’s a young man who 
comes to see her sometimes.’ 

‘Her lover?” Muzzy did not re- 
ply, and Mr. Sheldrake demanded 
again impatiently, ‘ Her lover?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ answered Muzzy 
reluctantly ; ‘it looks like it.’ 

‘Do you know him—what is he 
like ?” 

*T haven't seen him, but I know 
his voice ; I hear it often enough.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake laughed—a tri- 
umphant, self-satisfied laugh, as if 
he had made a gratifying discovery. 
By this time the persons outside 
had entered Lizzie’s room ; the lis- 
teners heard the door close. 

‘Muzzy, old man,’ cried Mr. 
Sheldrake heartily ; but he checked 
himself suddenly, and opening the 
door, stepped quietly into the pas- 
sage, and listened to the voices in 
Lizzie’s room. Returning with a 
beaming face, he repeated, ‘ Muzzy, 
old man! the time has come for 
you to turn over a new leaf.’ 

‘Tam quiteready, sir,’ acquiesced 
Muzzy, without the slightest con- 
sciousness of his patron’s meaning. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN UNEXPECTED PROPOSITION. 


But although the tone of Muz- 
zy’s acquiescence in the turning 
UU 









over of a new leaf was almost ab- 
ject, his manner denoted inward 
disturbance. His restless eyes be- 
came more restless in the endeavy- 
our to look steadily into Mr. Shel- 
drake’s face, and his lips twitched 
nervously as he passed the back 
of his hand across them with the 
air of one who is thirsty. The 
sudden interest which Mr. Shel- 
drake exhibited in Lizzie and her 
lover was evidently distressing to 
him, and he waited anxiously for 
an explanation. Mr. Sheldrake did 
not notice these symptoms; he 
was too much engrossed in his 
own musing, the satisfactory na- 
ture of which was evidenced by 
the bright look he turned upon 
Muzzy. 

‘This girl, this Lizzie,’ he said, fol- 
lowing the current of his thoughts, 
‘who has no parents she has 
none ?” 

‘ None, sir.’ 

‘Must find it dull work living 
up in a garret by herself.’ 

‘Lizzie is happy enough,’ said 
Muzzy ; ‘I have never heard her 
complain ; she is a good girl, sir.’ 

‘Doubtless; but nevertheless 
would jump at the opportunity of 
living in a pretty detached house 
in the suburbs, say in St. John’s- 
wood or Kensington, or better still 
near to the river—a pretty house, 
cosily furnished, with a garden 
round it. How would that suit 
you, old man?’ 

Muzzy stared in amazement at 
his employer, who continued gaily, 

‘ Respectably dressed, living a 
quiet respectable life, as a widower, 
say, with an only child, a daugh- 
ter F 

‘Sir! exclaimed Muzzy, rising 
in his agitation. 

‘Steady, old man! A daughter 
ready-made, Lizzie the charmer— 
what can be better? If you object 
to father and daughter, say uncle 
and niece ; it will serve the pur- 
pose equally well. Fifty neat sto- 
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ries can be made up to suit the 
case, if there is need of explana- 
tion. Of course it will not be kept 
secret that the man who enables 
you to do this is Mr. David Shel- 
drake—that he is your best friend 
and that in your declining days 
(excuse me for referring to the un- 
pleasant fact) you owe it to him 
that you: are enabled to live in 
ease and comfort.’ 

‘I don’t understand, sir,’ stam- 
mered Muzzy. 

‘It isn’t so very difficult, either. 
I want a place where I can come 
for an hour’s quiet now and again, 
and where my friends would be 
welcome. You have served me 
well up to this point . 

* I have tried to do so, sir,’ mur- 
mured Muzzy. 

‘And in serving me well, have 
served yourself at the same time. 
Continue to do so, but ask no 
questions, and don’t look a gift 
horse in the mouth.’ (This was 
somewhat sternly spoken ; for not- 
withstanding Muzzy’s humble ac- 
quiescence in his employer’s plans, 
there was something in his manner 
that did not please Mr. Sheldrake.) 
‘I may have a purpose to serve in 
what I propose, and I may not. 
That is my business. The prospect 
I open out to you is not an un- 
pleasant one. It is better than 
the workhouse.’ (Muzzy shivered.) 
‘I will put you in such a house as 
I have described, where you may 
enjoy the comforts of a home, in- 
stead of living the pig’s life you 
are living now. But only on the 
understanding, mind you, that Liz- 
zie lives with you.’ (The same 
increased restlessness in Muzzy’s 
eyes, the same nervous twitching 
of his lips, the same action of his 
hand across his parched mouth, 
were observable in Muzzy’s man- 
ner, at this fresh reference to Liz- 
zie.) ‘Tell her that a stroke of 
good fortune has fallen to you 
suddenly, and that you owe it to 
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me to give or to withhold. Ask 
her to share your home as your 
daughter or your niece. You want 
nothing from her. If she wishes to 
continue her needlework, let her 
do so; it will be a pleasanter place 
to do it in than here, and it will 
keep her in pocket-money. As for 
you, I promise that you shall not 
be quite idle; for I intend to pay 
you your salary, besides keeping 
the house, and you must do some- 
thing to earn it. I daresay we 
shall start a new firm, at the new 
address, one, say, that undertakes 
discretionary investments—a good 
game, old man’ (this with a laugh) 
—‘and so shall manage to pay ex- 
penses. Then if you like to doa 
little private betting on your own 
account, you can do so. You may 
make a hit with that system of 
yours which you say you have dis- 
covered.’ 

‘I could make a fortune, sir,’ 
cried Muzzy eagerly, ‘a fortune if 
I had a little money to speculate 
with,’ 

‘So that’s settled,’ said Mr. Shel- 
drake easily, ‘and you can speak 
to Lizzie to-night.’ 

But Muzzy’s diversion from the 
cause of his uneasiness was only 
momentary. 

‘I thank you, sir,’ he said, hesi- 
tating over his words, ‘ for all this. 
Whatever position you place me 
in, I shall endeavour to serve you 
faithfully.’ 

‘It will be to your interest to do 
so, was the masterful rejoinder, 
‘or something unpleasant might 
happen.’ 

‘But I want to ask you , 

‘I told you not to ask questions, 
old man,’ interrupted Mr. Shel- 
drake, with a frown. 

‘I must ask you this one,’ said 
Muzzy, with a courage that sur- 
prised even himself. 

_ ‘Ifyou must, you must. 
1s 1t ? 

‘Lizzie’s a good girl, sir.’ 





What 


‘Who said she wasn’t ? 

‘She has been almost a daughter 
to me, sir. I have lived a lonely life 
for many, many years, until she took 
the room next to me, and then after 
a little while everything seemed 
changed. If you were to ask me 
who in the whole world I would 
sooner serve than any other, I 
would mention her — excepting 
you, sir, of course.’ 

‘What are you driving at, old 
man ?” 

‘Rather than any harm should 
come to her through me, I would 
never see her again. I would go 
away. And you don’t know, sir, 
what it is to live alone ; to feel that 
you are growing older and older, 
and to be tormented with bad 
dreams and bad fancies; and not 
to have one person in the world 
to give you a smile or a cheerful 
word.’ 

‘Drives you to drink, eh?’ 

‘What else can a lonely man 
do, sir?’ 

‘ That’s just the reason I’m offer- 
ing you this chance with Lizzie, 
and just the reason why you should 
jump at it. But you haven't asked 
me your question yet.’ 

Muzzy could not for a few mo- 
ments muster sufficient courage to 
put it; but at last he said in an 
imploring tone, 

‘You don’t mean any harm to 
Lizzie, sir?’ 

Mr. Sheldrake laughed loud and 
laughed long ; he seemed to be re- 
lieved from an embarrassment by 
Muzzy’s question. 

‘Why, man,’ he said _boister- 
ously, ‘ I’ve never set eyes on this 
charmer of yours, so how can I 
mean any harm to her? Nay, more; 
I should not have the slightest ob- 
jection to this lover of hers who’s 
chatting with her now visiting her 
at the house 

‘I don’t want him there,’ cried 
Muzzy jealously. 

‘He'll come, depend upon it, 
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old man. Why, Muzzy, if you 
were not too old to play the lover, 
I should say you were jealous. Let 
the youngsters alone ; let them en- 
joy themselves. You were young 
yourself once, and I’ve no doubt 
played the gay Lothario often 
enough. Let me see — Muzzy 
means Musgrave, doesn’t it ? 

‘That’s my name, sir.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Musgrave, I'll wish 
you good-night. You can report 
progress to me at the office to- 
morrow. Show me a light.’ 

Muzzy waited on his patron with 
the candle until Mr. Sheldrake was 
out of the house ; then listened for 
a moment in the passage to ascer- 
tain if Lizzie’s companion was still 
with her, and hearing the sound of 
conversation, returned to his room, 
leaving the door ajar. The pro- 
spect opened to him by Mr. Shel- 
drake was very pleasant. A house 
in the suburbs, with a garden, and 
with Lizzie for a companion—it 
was paradise. ‘I should like to live 
by the riverside,’ he thought ; then 
looked at his shabby clothes, and 
at his worn face in a cracked look- 
ing-glass, and wondered whether 
Mr. Sheldrake was really in earn- 
est. ‘I never saw him so serious 
as he was to-night,’ he muttered. 


‘He has some new money-making 
scheme in his head, and he wants 
the old man’s assistance. Yes, that 
is it. I thought at first that he 
meant harm to Lizzie; and rather 
than that, rather than that , 
he thought out the alternative, still 
looking in the glass. ‘ As father and 
daughter, hesaid. Fatherand daugh- 
ter!’ What memories of the past did 
those words conjure up? It any, 
not pleasant ones. For he sighed 
and grew more thoughtful, and, let- 
ting the glass slide upon the table, 
covered his eyes with his hand, and 
looked through the darkness into 
the time gone by. Into life’s sea- 
sons. Spring, when the buds were 
coming. Yes. Summer, when the 
buds had blossomed. No. The 
leaves withered as they grew. Au- 
tumn. Cold, despairing, cheerless. 
Winter. It was winter now, and 
no sweet winds came from the 
time gone by to temper the bleak 
present. His musings were dis- 
turbed by the opening of Lizzie’s 
door. ‘ Good-night,’ he heard the 
man say. ‘Good-night,’ Lizzie 
replied, in a pleasant voice. Silence 
then, for a few moments ; and then 
Lizzie’s voice asking in the passage, 
‘Daddy, are you awake?’ 
‘Yes, Lizzie ; come in,’ 
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How dark and dreary, gloomy was the scene, 

Until the rising of that star serene— 

That radiant star, beaming with joyous light, 
Dispelling gloom, illuminating night! 

Before thy rise, bright orb, O, where was I? 

Ingulfed in abject, hopeless misery ! 

But since thy presence in this earthly sphere— 

Since thou hast dawned, and deigned to linger here— 
My life, the world, and all its joys I prize ; 

For where ¢Aou art, there—there is paradise ! 
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MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 


———— 


CHAPTER XVI. 
1845-49. 
THE year 1845, so far as operatic 
arrangements were concerned, will 
always be remembered as that in 
which Verdi was first fairly intro- 
duced to the British public, the 
work by means of which his cha- 
racteristics were made known being 
Ernani, the plot of which had been 
founded on one of Victor Hugo’s 
recently published sensational no- 
vels. Full of plagiarisms as was 
every ‘number of that opera, more 
or less it took with the public be- 
cause of the large amount of tune 
with which it abounded, whilst the 
constant succession of passage after 
passage in unison excited some 
degree of curiosity on account of 
its novelty. By means of this opera 
a new prima donna was introduced 
to the Aaditués of Her Maijesty’s 
Theatre— Madame Rita-Borio — 
who, according to Mr. Lumley, 
only achieved a certain amount of 
success ‘with modifications,’* al- 
though ‘ possessed of an excellent 
soprano voice of two octaves or 
more, sufficient in power and con- 
scientiously in tune.’ Asan actress, 
Madame Rita-Borio made no im- 
pression, and she was much more 
approved of in the concerted music 
than in those scenes wherein the 
weight of the plot rested more 
especially upon herself. Signor 
Moriani,t who returned with his 
voice in good order, maintained 
rather than increased his reputa- 


* Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 105. 
t See vol. x, p. 518. 


tion by his personation of the cha- 
racter of the hero; whilst Fornizari 
showed little else but decay in the 
tremulousness with which he sang 
the music and exaggerated ‘the 
business’ appertaining to the cha- 
racter of Don Ruy Gomez. A new 
baritone, Signor Botelli, who played 
the part of Don Carlos, ‘ was sum- 
marily despatched with faint praise ;’ 
and well he might be so, because 
his presence was certainly more 
stout and portly than his voice and 
method were perfect. In spite of 
considerable resistance, rani, 
however, ‘ran on with a moderate 
degree of success for several nights 
during the anti-Easter season, with- 
out contributing in any marked 
degree to the financial prosperity 
of the year,’* and without making 
sufficient mark ever to become 
thoroughly acceptable. 

After #rnani had thus been 
tried only to fail, Mr. Lumley pro- 
duced M. David’s Ze Désert, more 
in the shape of a musical /é¢e than 
as an operatic performance.t This 
work, however, never took for an 
instant with the public, chiefly—as 
not a few persistently asserted— 
because of the absence of mise en 
scene, but, as the best judges more 
accurately decided, on account of 
the inequality, not to say puerility, 
of the greater part of its construc- 
tion. 

On the 1st of April a really com- 
petent prima donna, Madame Cas- 
tellan, who was to delight the Bri- 
tish public for several years to 

* Reminiscences of the Opera, Pp. 105, 

+ Id. ibid, 











come, débuted in the Zucia of Doni- 
zetti, in the place of Persiani, and 
afterwards became that lady’s legi- 
timate successor. She speedily con- 
firmed the excellent impression she 
had made in that opera by her per- 
sonation of Amina in Bellini’s Za 
Sonnambula, Madame Castellan 
was French, and had many disad- 
vantages to contend against in se- 
lecting the Italian stage as the 
arena for the manifestation of her 
powers, which, to the last, were 
much more successful in musical 
than histrionic effort. Her voice 
was of most brilliant compass, ex- 
tending from B flat below the 
stave to C sharp or even D above, 
the quality of which was as even 
as it was agreeable. Her accent 
and articulation at this time were 
scarcely finished; but she was so 
painstaking and persevering, as well 
as ever ready to accept and follow 
sound advice, that she speedily 
mastered these deficiencies. She 
had the advantage also of being 
exceedingly good-looking, although 
rather short in figure, whilst the 
absence of anything like pretentious 
effort made the way for her accept- 
ance as easy as it was safe. 

On Saturday, April 8th, Grisi 
reappeared as the Diva in Bellini’s 
Norma, and, without exception at 
this period of her career, which 
might be said to have reached its 
zenith, I never heard her sing 
worse. In referring to my notés 
on this performance, I find this 
entry: ‘ Unless Grisi pulls up imme- 
diately, her race is all but run.’ 
She did ‘pull up,’ however, and 
with a vengeance too, as Mr. Lum- 
ley had to discover to his cost, 
when, all butunaided, she positively 
sang down Mademoiselle Lind, by 
her energetic and determined reso- 
lution to bear the entire weight of 
the Royal Italian Opera—to the 
foundation of which her assistance 
was so important and invaluable — 
upon her shoulders during the se- 
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veral seasons that it had to struggle 
against difficulties of the most stu- 
pendous character. Lablache was 
also scarcely himself; and whilst 
Moriani made nothing of Pollione, 
Mademoiselle Rosetti must be said 
to have done less with Adalgisa. 
Mr. Lumley—being content to rely 
upon a troupe of juvenile dancers, 
who were called Les Danseuses Vi- 
ennoises, and about whose engage- 
ment, according to his own version, 
he had to contend with almost in- 
superable opposition—adhered to 
the old and well-worn réfertoire, 
putting up Don Pasquale, Lucia, Se- 
miramide, Il Barbiere, 1 Puritant, 
Il Pirata, and Don Giovanni, much 
after the same fashion in which they 
are reiterated in the present day, 
because of his being able to rely on 
these time-honoured operas, when 
given with their customary expo- 
nents, proving attractive to their 
many and respective admirers.* 
But, warned by the criticism of the 
leading organs of the press, that 
the preference he gave to the ballet, 
as the principal feature of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, would certainly tend 
in the end to his disadvantage, that 
gentleman was induced to bring 
out Donizetti’s Z’ Z/isir a’ Amore on 
April 30, for Madame Castellan, by 
which, notwithstanding her early 
success, that lady did but little to 
improve her position. However 
well she might have been able to 
sing the music, she had not suffi- 
cient acting capabilities to make 
anything of the village coquette. A 
Signor Corelli was substituted for 
Mario, as the lover—a new-comer, 
who had not an idea of method or 
refinement, and seemed to imagine 
that it was enough to practise his 
solfeggi upon the stage to succeed 
to the position Mario had held in 
this opera, no less than in his own 
department, against all comers. 
He was one of the numerous fail- 
ures whom Mr. Lumley persisted 
* Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 113. 
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in pushing forward, in the vain hope 
of supplanting the only tenor of his 
day that was worth listening to, 
and able to fill the coffers of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. On account of 
such defects, Z’£/isir was much 
too coldly received to bear fre- 
quent repetition. Soon afterwards 
Donizetti's Linda di Chamouni 
was substituted; and herein Ma- 
dame Castellan made her greatest 
hit during the season, inasmuch 
as she ‘had freshness of voice and 
youthfulness of appearance, which 
suited the character well, if she did 
not possess the pathos and admir- 
able finish of Madame Persiani.’ 
The only disadvantageous change 
in the cast was the substitution of 
Moriani for Mario, in the lover's 
part. That which was graceful 
with the latter became clumsy with 
the former, the character seeming 
to have been altogether ill-fan- 
cied, if not carelessly studied. Yet, 
upon the whole, the opera was 
welcome.* 

On the 24th June the début of 
Mdme. Rossi-Cacciaand M.Barroil- 
het,t who had been long promised, 
took place, the dull and never pop- 
ular opera Roberto Devereux being 
selected for the occasion. Neither 
appearance was a success. The lady 
had a guttural and tremulous voice, 
of limited power, with four or five 
very high harmonica notes, which it 
was her fixed idea to exhibit on 
every possible occasion. Her voice 
had, in fact, been strained, and 
was therefore anything but pleas- 
ing, as may easily be understood, 
when it is said that her declamatory 
passages were nothing else than a 
succession of screams. Had I not 
heard M. Barroilhet in Paris in the 
previous year, I should never have 
believed him to have been the great 
singer I have represented him to 
have been. I could at first scarcely 
indeed imagine that he was the 


* See Atheneum for 1845, p. 549. 
+ See vol. x, p. 516, er 


same man, and for a while I was all 
but persuaded that an incompetent 
substitute had been palmed off in 
his place. It was, however, soon ap- 
parent that he was ‘ the right man’ 
—but certainly not ‘in the right 
place’— by the excellence of his 
method, and the fervour of his dra- 
matic feeling, which was so true, that 
whenever he sang, it was like repose 
and good news to the ear after it 
had been lacerated and mocked.” 
‘Both came before the English 
public with a very high reputation, 
but neither achieved any notable 
success, or made any very durable 
impression.’t 
On account of the quarrel which 
had been set up between himself 
andGrisi and Mario by Mr. Lumley, 
those truly favourite artistes were 
scarcely heard during the season, to 
the annoyance of the subscribers, 
who protested loudly against their 
absence. Whether or no it was the 
manager’s object, by such means, to 
break down the influence of/a zer//e 
garde, he certainly could have adopt- 
ed no more effective means for car- 
rying out such apurpose. That there 
was blame on both sides cannot for 
an instant be doubted ; but it is 
scarcely possible to accept all that 
Mr. Lumley has placed before the 
public in his Reminiscences as be- 
ing an exact or impartial statement 
of the condition of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre at the close of ‘the stirring 
and prosperous season of 1845,’ as 
he humself has designated it.t 
The proposed arrangement, al- 
ready adverted to, ‘that Signor Costa 
should undertake the direction of 
the Philharmonic Concerts during 
the season of 1845, having fallen 
through, Sir H. R. Bishop was sub- 
stituted in his place.’ A worse ap- 
pointment could scarcely have been 
made, as may be perceived by the 
following remarks, which, severe as 
* See Atheneum for 1845, p. 638. 
+ See Reminiscences of the Opera, Pp. 119. 
t Id, pp. 122-131, 
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they are, were not by any means 
unwarranted : ‘ Lenient to torpidity 
in his presidency over rehearsals ; 
courageous to temerity in changing, 
adding to, and otherwise trans- 
mogrifying music committed to his 
care; incorrect in almost every 
empo he takes, whether it be 
German or Italian music, Mozart 
or Handel, we have experience 
enough from the Ancient Concert 
performances to augur doleful re- 
sults from Sir H. R. Bishop’s pro- 
motion to a situation in every re- 
spect so much more trying. His 
has always been the most stagnant 
Philharmonic Concert of the sea- 
son, and eight similar inflictions 
will throw back the average intelli- 
gence, sensitiveness, and spirit of 
the orchestra’s performances to a 
point even behind their old in- 
equality.’* Unfortunately these pre- 
dictions were to the letter fulfilled, 
and, although a change speedily 
took place, a more dreary Philhar- 
monic season was never passed 
during the entire period of the 
Society’s existence. 

At the first concert I had the 
pleasure to hear M. Sainton, who 
played one of Spohr’s concertos 
with exquisite taste, brilliancy of 
execution, and purity of tone, and 
then and there established that re- 
putation which he still retains, not 
only as a soloist, but as the chef 
’attaque of those orchestras which 
Sir M. Costa still continues to di- 
rect. At first M. Sainton’s manner 
partook somewhat largely of the 
French school; but that peculiarity 
he quickly laid aside, as not likely 
to please in England, for that more 
broad and expressive method, of 
which he has been ever since one of 
the most successful and intelligent 
interpreters. Mdme. Ouryalso play- 
ed a concerto on this occasion— 
Beethoven in C minor—neatly and 
commendably, but by no means did 
herself justice by the introduction 
* See Atheneum for 1845, p. 204. 





of acadenza in the first motivo, which, 
although said to have been written 
by Czerny, was singularly inappro- 
priate. The vocalists were Mdme. 
Albertazzi, Miss Rainforth, and 
Signor F. Lablache. 

After the second concert, Sir H. 
R. Bishop retired from a position 
he was never calculated to hold, 
upon the score of indisposition, 
which meant nothing else than 
failure. At their wits’ end how 
to fill up the vacant post, the di- 
rectors fell back upon Moscheles, 
whom they engaged to conduct the 
last five concerts—an appointment 
which generally satisfied both musi- 
cians and amateurs, but from which 
scarcely any ofthe anticipated bene- 
ficial results were realised. At that 
fourth concert Madame Dulcken* 
played Mendelssohn’s second con- 
certo exceedingly well ; and Sivorit 
gave a portion of the violin con- 
certo of the same composer; butthe 
event of the evening was the début 
of the German baritone, actor, and 
concert singer, Herr Pischek,of great 
celebrity in his own country, and 
second only to Staudiglt in popu- 
lar Teutonic estimation. Although, 
like many others, I was little dis- 
posed in general towards German 
concert-singing— owing to some ex- 
perience of its roughness, nasality, 
and indifference to the delicacies 
of vocal art—I confess to have been 
excited by the new-comer to the 
old thrill and the old glow, so rarely 
experienced nowadays, that it is 
sometimes feared thatthe heaviness 
may exist in one’s own heart, when 
it is really chargeable on the far 
too many mediocrities that assail 
instead of enchanting the public. 
But there was no mistrusting the 
effect produced by Herr Pischek. 
His voice was a baritone of the 
finest quality, capped by a falsetto 
of some three or four notes, but so 
strongand pure thatthediscrepancy 


* See vol. x. p. 144. + Ib. pp. 513, 515- 
t Ibid. p. 512. 
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between the two voices was felt far 
less than was customary, whilst each 
was under much closer discipline 
than the Germans then thought, as 
they still think, generally needful 
toapply. Herr Pischek’s sostenuto 
was perfect in every gradation of 
tone ; his execution was also neat 
and facile, with the exception of his 
shake, which was ambitious rather 
than exact in its definition of the 
two tones. But the attribute which 
distinguished him from other vocal- 
ists of his day was separate from 
either voice or execution, or that 
thoughtful good sense without which 
neither one nor the other can claim 
an instant’s attention. ‘ He had ge- 
nius—a feeling for what was pas- 
sionate and picturesque, such as 
had not stirred the British public 
for many days—a gift it may be 
difficult to define but impossible to 
dispute. On the occasion of his 
début, Herr Pischek gave a rather 
dull song from the Faust of Spohr 
with so much tenderness as to make 
it sound sweet, fresh, and natural ; 
and a somewhat flowing ballad by 
Lindpaintner, delivered with so 
much Troubadour animation as to 
call up images of the tent and the 
leaguer and the castle hall, and to 
make the trite and weary sights and 
soun!s of a concert-room vanish 
like so many shows and echoes of 
the Fata Morgana. In fact, the 
effect produced by this singer was 
testified to one and all who could 
appreciate him by the necessity of 
breaking away from the cut-and-dry 
phrases of criticism which suffice 
for the ninety-nine, but are felt to 
be meagre when employed to de- 
scribe the hundredth ! He was in- 
deed to be regarded as that com- 
bination of the musician, singer, 
and poet which makes the artiste 
of the highest order, and there was 
not the slightest fear of his becom- 
ing superficial, mannered, or extra- 
vagant on a closer acquaintance.’* 
* See Athencum for 1845, p. 500. 
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A year or two afterwards I heard 
Herr Pischek at Vienna, where he 
was fulfilling a ‘starring’ engage- 
ment, in // Don Giovanni, and then 
for the first and last time I was dis- 
appointed in him. That he sang 
the music allotted by Mozart to the 
libertine magnificently was notto be 
disputed ; but he was no more the 
Spanish Don, refined in manner, 
courteous in demeanour, and fas- 
cinating in his courtships, than were 
Zuchelli, Tamburini, Fornisari, 
Ronconi, Graziani, or any other 
attempting exponent of that most 
difficult ré/e. The only artistes that 
ever reached the true ideal were 
Ambrogetti* and Garcia ;} and those 
who never saw either of those ‘ mas- 
ters of their art,’ cannot have the 
least notion of what may be made of 
the hero of Mozart’s operatic chef- 
@’euvre. Herr Pischek in this cha- 
racter had not the slightest notion 
of the requisite fizesse. He paid 
court to Zerlina as if he were a Ger- 
man boor ; and in the supper scene 
out-heroded Herod by swallowing 
glass after glass of champagne like 
a sot, and gnawing the drum-stick 
of a fowl, which he held across his 
mouth with his fingers, just as any 
of his own middle-class countrymen 
may be seen any day of the week 
all the year round at the stag or 
abend-essen feeding at one of their 
largely-frequented fables-d'héte. Al- 
though devoid of delicate taste 
and feeling on this occasion, Herr 
Pischek showed his good sense, 
whilst singing in England, by ad- 
hering to his own country’s lan- 
guage and music, so that there was 
no cause to ‘lament a coarse com- 
petition with the more smooth and 
liquid Italians, nor grotesque and 
unfinished English,’ distasteful to 
every refined and well-educated ear. 
Herr Pischek sang at one or two 
of the succeeding concerts, but I 
had not the gratification of hear- 
ing him. The season terminated 
* See vol. viii. p. 304. + Ibid, p. 513. 
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with greater éc/a¢ than might have 
been expected from its commence- 
ment, M. Moscheles having done 
his utmost to restore that prestige 
which would have so waned as 
scarcely to have been within the 
possibility of recovery, had Sir H. 
R. Bishopretained the 44/on beyond 
the first two concerts. ‘Towards 
the close of the season Mr. W. S. 
Bennett was named the probable 
successor to M. Moscheles as the 
future conductor—a position to 
which he did not attain till several 
years afterwards, and because of 
which a very large amount of ill- 
feeling was originated, which even 
now has scarcely been allayed. 
However, the reference to such un- 
toward circumstances will come to 
be recorded in due time, when the 
facts as they existed will be men- 
tioned without note or comment. 
During this year (1845) Mr. John 
Ella’s ‘ Musical Union,’ which had 
been inaugurated in the previous sea- 
son, took form and substance, and 
was the means of introducing, exclu- 
sively for the performance of cham- 
ber music, several celebrities to the 
public, amongst the most notable 
of whom were MM. Dohler, Piatti, 
Rockel, Delofire, &c. Great and 
most unworthy opposition was of- 
fered to the establishment of this 
Society ; but it still thrives after 
twenty-eight years of perseverance, 
and still continues to be the best 
amongst all the other speculations 
that have been set on foot for the 
same purpose,—the exclusive per- 
formance of the chamber music of 
the best writers, ancient and mod- 
ern,—which, but for its existence, 
might never have been started. 
Before the commencement of the 
operatic season of 1846, the direc- 
tors of the Philharmonic Society 
again offered the post of conductor 
to Mr. Costa, as he now began to 
be called, since he had become a 
naturalised Englishman ; which, 
after due consideration, and under 


stipulation thatthe musical arrange- 
ments should be entirely left to his 
own immediate superintendence, 
he was induced to accept. Mr. 
Lumley, who had decidedly num- 
bered that gentleman as one of the 
leading spirits of /a vieille garde, 
therefore, availed himself of this op- 
portunity to get quit of him, and 
engaged Mr. Balfe in his room. 
Upon this a correspondence —al- 
most immediately published — en- 
sued, on which, the several parties 
being at issue on facts, comment 
was out of the question, the only 
alternative on the part of the public, 
who were taken into the dispute, 
being to form their opinion which of 
the two was right and which wrong, 
upon the character of the individ- 
uals themselves. Most assuredly 
never did any theatre or any di- 
rector lose a better official, in every 
sense of the word, than Mr. Costa, 
and most unquestionably Mr. Balfe 
did not prove himself equal to the 
new and difficult duties he was in- 
duced to undertake. 
Notwithstanding the rupture of 
Mr. Costa’s long connection with 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Mr. 
Lumley’s pertinacious insistence 
that the establishment of a rival 
opera-house was already a foregone 
conclusion on the part of /a werlle 
garde, Mdmes. Grisi and Castellan, 
together with Mario, Lablache, For- 
nisari, Corelli, and other members 
of the previous year’s company, 
adhered to their engagements, and 
continued throughout the season to 
fulfil their duties to the satisfaction 
of the public. In addition to these 
Mdlle. Sanchioli, a prima donna of 
reputation from Rome, whose dra- 
matic talent was said to be great ; 
and Mdlle. Corbari, a competent 
comprimaria, celebrated  every- 


where for her lovely face and ele- 
gant figure, were engaged. The 
former débuted on the 3rd March, 
the opening night of the season, in 
Verdi’s Nabucco, which was pre- 
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sented under the title of Vino, to 
avoid the shock which might be 
naturally given to the British pub- 
lic by the introduction of a scrip- 
tural subject upon the stage. With 
Mr. Lumley Mdlle. Sanchioli evi- 
dently found no favour, for he re- 
ports of her that, ‘ wild, vehement, 
and somewhat coarse, she attracted 
and excited by her power, spirit, 
and fire, but failed to charm; 
that ‘as a declaiming, passionate 
vocalist she created an effect ; but’ 
that ‘the very qualities which ren- 
dered her so popular with an Italian 
audience acted somewhat repul- 
sively upon English opera-goers ;’ 
that ‘ the lack of refinement in her 
style was not in their eyes redeemed 
by the merit of energy ; and that 
‘the electric impulse that commu- 
nicated itself to the Italians fell 
comparatively powerless on the 
British temperament; but that 
‘notwithstanding such defects she 
was in many respects the right wo- 
man in the right place, in this melo- 
dramatic opera.”* Without being 
wholly prepared to indorse this 
opinion, I may say that my own 
tends very much in the same direc- 
tion, since I thoroughly agree with 
what was said of her at the time by 
a more competent critic, that ‘ her 
voice was extensive and strong, 
whilst her delivery of the grandiose 
cantabile passages with which her 
part was filled was obviously in 
accordance with the composer’s in- 
tentions ;’ that ‘ there was a certain 
wildness and want of temperance 
in her singing, apparently arising 
from inexperience rather than tim- 
idity, which would have to be 
amended ere she could take rank 
as a prima donna. Her action and 
gestures also stoodin need of steady 
training.’t Mdlle. Corbari, notwith- 
standing her simplicity and grace, 
was never acknowledged as any- 
thing more than an a/fra-prima, al- 

* Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 14 

t See Atheneum for 1846, pp. 250, 
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though she had a young, fresh, and 
tuneful voice, which, together with 
her prepossessing appearance, con- 
stituted her an artiste of promise. 
That promise, from some cause or 
other, was bynomeans fulfilled. She 
remained only during this season 
a member of Mr. Lumley’s troupe, 
having seceded in the following 
year with all the other artistes, who, 
with the exception of Lablache, de- 
parted en masse; and even he, loud 
as Mr. Lumley’s panegyric is con- 
cerning him, only remained behind 
not from any inordinate love either 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre or for its 
manager, but on account of an un- 
fortunate mistake that was made at 
Calais, when M. and Mdme. Per- 
siani were either in this (1846) or 
the following year returning to Eng- 
land. In the Waducco Corelli was 
the tenor, and Botelli the second 
bass, Fornisari being the represent- 
ative of the impious king. But ‘as 
matters stood, the vocal corps was 
weaker than it had been at the 
opening of the opera for several 
preceding years; and as no pro- 
gramme had been issued, there was 
no telling what was to be expected.’ 
Crude and uncultured as the Wa- 
bucco was, it was successful.* 

On Tuesday, the 17th of March, 
to use Mr. Lumley’s own words,f 
‘the “run” of Wino (Nabucco) was 
interrupted to give a trial to three 
young artists of some note and of 
still greater promise,’ in Zrnani— 
Mdme. Pasini, Signori Castigliano 
(a pupil of Rubini) and Bencich, 
as soprano, tenor, and baritone- 
in the principal characters of that 
opera, every one of whom failed, 
the last being only considered 
tolerable. Mdme. Pasini was a 
small lady, with a sour soprano 
voice, sharper and shriller as it 
mounted above the line, who was 
neither a musician nor an execu- 
tant. The tenor had a mediocre 

* See Athenaum for 1846, pp. 250-251. 

+ Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 147. 








voice, and the baritone traded upon 
a lusty organ never for a moment in 
tune, and a redundancy of vulgar 
conventional Italian gesticulation. 
The orchestra scrambled coarsely 
along to keep pace with the singers, 
still more to keep them together ; 
which was not effected.* 

On the 28th of March Madame 
Castellan made her rentrée in the 
Linda di Chamouni, and was sup- 
ported by Mdlle. Gaetanina Bram- 
billa, as Pierotto, who was pos- 
sessed of an intelligent rather than 
a handsome countenance, and a 
sufficient contralto voice, more ex- 
tensive and even in its compass 
than was at the time generally met 
with, which she used steadily and 
conscientiously, but without refine- 
ment. On the 2nd of April Be/isa- 
rio was revived, when Mesdames 
Castellan and Sanchioli sang to- 
gether for the first time. Verdi's 
Lf Lombardi—which had been re- 
ceived with only a moderate de- 
gree of success—was again played 
soon afterwards, but made no im- 
pression worth recording, the mu- 
sic being pronounced as bald as 
the libretto was uninteresting. An- 
other novelty was likewise tried— 
Donizetti’s opera buffa, Don Gre- 
gorio, under the title Z’ Ajo nel’ 
Imbarazzo—but although supported 
by the talent of Mdme. Castellan, 
Mario, Fornisari, and Lablache, it 
was mercilessly condemned. Im- 
mediately after Easter, Grisi, Mario, 
and Lablache put in an appear- 
ance, and played in the most po- 
pular operas of Mr. Lumley’s 7é- 
pertoire with their usual success, 
and with every manifestation of 
loyalty. Totally in opposition to 
Mr. Lumley’s extravagant assur- 
ance, that ‘altogether the season 
of 1846 fully maintained the lofty 
prestige of Her Majesty’s Theatre,’ 


* See Atheneum for 1846, p. 208. Mdme. 
Pasini was afterwards known to the public 
as Mdme, Gassier. 

+ Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 151. 
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the following severe but most thor- 
oughly just criticism of the events 
of that season is much more to be 
relied upon : ‘Though the subscrip- 
tion had been raised, the company 
had been worse than usual. Three 
first-rate artistes were all that had 
been heard—Mdme. Grisi, Signori 
Mario and Lablache. The only 
operas which had been in the least 
satisfactory were those in which 
these artistes performed. The Vino 
of Verdi, it is true, was thrust for- 
ward repeatedly, whenever the first 
tenor was tired ; but it did not at- 
tract, in part owing to the inferior- 
ity of the cast. 7Zombardi,a weaker 
opera, was admitted to pass, thanks 
to the prima donna and primo te- 
nore. Neither, however, will be in 
request for many seasons longer, 
since even the composer’s Zrnanz, 
his best opera, could not be given 
again. / Puritani, the second act 
of Zucresia Borgia, and Anna Bo- 
lena were the best performances. 
Semiramide, Norma, ll Matrimonio, 
and Don Giovanni were spoilt, ow- 
ing to the absence of an efficient 
contralto and seconda donna; whilst 
Donizetti’s Z’ Ajo nell’ Imbarazzo 
was so badly produced as to stand 
no chance of pleasing, had the works 
deserved to please. Now, in so dis- 
creditable an inferiority of corps 
for the dearest theatre in Europe, 
it is not possible to acquiesce in 
the often-urged plea that nothing 
better was to be procured. Since 
the opera troupe is of to be an 
Hesperian garden of beauties, the 
subscribers had a right to expect 
such ladies as Mesdames Persiani, 
Nina-Barbitri, Giuli-Borsi, and Ta- 
dolini—experienced artistes of re- 
putation, in short—to divide first 
duties with Madame Grisi, as was 
the case formerly, when that lady, 
being younger, needed it less. A- 
gain, they had a right to look for 
such Adalgisas as Signori Molteni, 
Nissen, or Parodi, every avdiste men- 
tioned having been accessible on 
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proper conditions. And it is non- 
sense to point to Signora Brambilla 
as the only contralto in the mar- 
ket, when, supposing /Ae Brambilla 
to be no longer welcome to our 
public—which we deny—Madame 
Albertazzi, an accomplished singer, 
a beautiful woman, and a better ac- 
tress, was here—without an engage- 
ment! There was less choice a- 
mongst the tenors, we are aware ; 
but the public was entitled to de- 
mand with Signor Mario, either 
Signori Salvi, Moriani, or Guasco, 
—in short, a complete company, 
placing the evening’s entertain- 
ment beyond the power of being 
spoiled by the indisposition of any 
one or two persons. As our stric- 
tures have been (in) no case of in- 
coherent vituperation or prejudice 
without reason, but the result of a 
settled conviction that a disposition 
existed on the part of the manage- 
ment, upon false pretences, to give 
the cheapest and meanest article 
that could be endured, we are bound 
to “speak by the card.” An infe- 
rior company, we repeat, was forced 
upon the subscribers, while the or- 
chestra had fallen away from its 
old perfection. The military band 
on the stage, whenever employed, 
was of worse quality than that en- 
gaged in better seasons—the cho- 
rus allowed to bawl and sing care- 
lessly ; facts which we defy any 
opera-goer to disprove, and which 
are mentioned with regret and vex- 
ation by every artiste and subscriber 
with whom we have spoken. The 
opera trumpeters will possibly cite, 
in answer to such unflattering 
truths, “‘columns of praise,” “‘peals 
of applause,” “showers of bou- 
quets,” &c. as proofs that we are 
malevolent, and that the public has 
really been content. All these signs 
of success were paraded, it is true, 
but the manufacture thereof is now 
pretty well understood. The sys- 
tem of articles sent, with boxes, to 
London editors ; of circulars to the 


country papers; of anticipatory 
panegyrics upon such disastrous 
bargains as Miss Edwards, Signora 
Pasini, Signori Felix, Castigliano, 
Bencich, and others, were carried 
into effect so mercilessly, as, in 
part, to have wrought its own cure. 
It is known, now, whence the e- 
cores proceed. If even the gentle- 
men and ladies stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the theatre themselves 
made a secret of their honourable 
calling, they were as familiar to all 
frequenters of the opera as the 
prompter’s box or conductor’s dé- 
ton. On this point of “ discipline” 
we have hitherto been silent—from 
no want of information, but from 
unwillingness to refer to practices 
so degrading, when Art was the 
theme. In reviewing the opera 
and its apologists, however, we 
cannot pass over a fact which has 
stared every one in the face, as 
indicating that the present misman- 
agements, which are bringing a fine 
musical establishment to ruin, are 
not mere casual mistakes, but ope- 
rations conducted on a steady sys- 
tem of deluding the public, by foist- 
ing on it trumpery for true metal.’* 

It will be remembered that by 
no one was the appointment of 
Mr. Costa as the musical director 
of the Philharmonic Concerts more 
positively denounced than by Mr. 
H. F. Chorley.t It may, therefore, 
not be considered out of place to 
record, in his own words, the 
change of opinion the very first con- 
cert wrought upon him: ‘ Without 
unnecessary words or exaggeration, 
it may be stated as past question, 
that the first Philharmonic Concert 
established Signor Costa in the 
foremost rank of conductors of 
classical music, and justified the 
directors in their choice. As we 
somewhat mistrusted the discretion 
of his appointment, it behoves us 
emphatically to say, that we have 

* See Atheneum for 1846, pp. 869-70. 

+ See vol, x. pp. 520-21. 
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heard no Philharmonic perform- 
ance to compare with Monday’s 
(March 16th). The orchestra is 
entirely under the control of Signor 
Costa’s ddton, and the difference 
of such a discipline made itself felt 
ere Haydn’s simple old Symphony 
in B flat, No. 9, had been played. 
We felt conscious of an alertness 
anda submissiveness, adelicacy and 
a spirit new to the Hanover-square 
Rooms ; of a near approach to the 
highest continental style of finish, 
such as is produced at Leipsic 
under Mendelssohn, and at Paris 
under Habeneck. ‘To assert that 
Signor Costa understands the du- 
ties of his office better than some 
of his predecessors, would be an 
absurd no less than an “odious” 
comparison ; but there can be no 
mistake as to his success in the 
carrying of good purposes into 
effect ; and none, we believe, whe- 
ther of old England or young Eng- 
land, PAi/o-Germans or PAilo-Gauls, 
will dispute the fact. Then, to our- 
selves, who were not convinced by 
the experiments at the Opera last 
year of Signor Costa’s due sym- 
pathy for great German composi- 
tions, it was agreeable to remark 
a much freer and more expressive 
handling of the music than we had 
expected—an increase of temper- 
ance, there being merely one or 
two sforsandi a little over-loud, for 
future experience to correct; and 
all this without the slightest sacri- 
fice of intelligence or animation. 
So splendid was the effect of the 
Oberon overture, that an uproarious 
encore was inevitable. The Zroica 
Symphony, too, was a noble per- 
formance. In all the movements, 
the inner parts came out with a 
readiness of reply and clearness of 
delivery which went far to fill up 
the finest conceptions of the com- 
position. The first a//egro was taken 
a little more moderately than usual ; 
and the delicacy of its second sub- 
ject was another approach made 


by the band to the required sensi- 
tiveness. The slight rad/entando, as 
we are explicitly informed by Herr 
Schindler, one of the effects in- 
sisted upon by the composer, was 
brought about with the utmost 
nicety. The impressiveness of the 
March was attested by the breath- 
less silence of the audience. Far- 
ther, it is new for us to chronicle 
such finish in accompaniment as 
distinguished the Philharmonic 
band on Monday.”* 

Although my own opinion in no 
degree whatever had coincided 
with that of Mr. H. F. Chorley, 
that Mr. Costa’s nomination to the 
musical direction of the Philhar- 
monic Society’s concerts was ‘ the 
first step towards making those 
concerts a dependency on the 
Opera House,’ and that ‘the only 
result of such a proceeding would 
inevitably be outrageously unpopu- 
lar, t I must confess that 1 had 
some misgivings whether he would 
prove himself to be as fully equal 
to conduct the music of greater 
‘masters’ than had called for his 
superintendence and guidance for 
sO many previous years in the 
Haymarket. I knew, however, that 
whatever patience, study, and in- 
telligence could effect would be 
very speedily forthcoming at these 
concerts; but no more than Mr. 
H. F. Chorley had I anticipated that 
the first would have so decidedly 
marked his influence and power for 
improvement of the highest charac- 
ter. Till then I had no idea of what 
the Zroica Symphony was capable 
of being proved. ‘There was no 
newreading according to Italian no- 
tions, but merely a strict attention 
to the directions of the score, and 
for the first time at these concerts 
was a fianissimo heard. The labour 
Mr. Costa had to effect this was 
immense, and this was increased 
by the rehearsals being almost as 

* See Athenaeum for 1846, p. 298. 
t See vol. x, p. 520. 
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well attended by the friends of the 
directors and subscribers as the 
evening performances, which pre- 
vented the frequent repetition of 
passages to make them ‘ go’ as the 
composershadintended. Mr. Costa 
at once saw that unless this system 
were broken down, he would have 
very little prospect of effecting that 
nicety of performance which he 
insisted upon as absolutely indis- 
pensable ; but, not without some 
difficulty with the directors, and in 
the teeth of great opposition and 
indignation on the part of those who 
claimed their right to be present 
both at rehearsals and concerts, 
he carried his point—the immedi- 
ate result of which was that the suc- 
cess of the first concert went on in- 
creasing, and those whose opinion 
was worth having rejoiced at the 
benefits of the change. From con- 
cert to concert during this year— 
and I was present at nearly all of 
them—the improvement that had 
been brought about went on stea- 
dily progressing, so that it would 
have been out of the question—as 
some desired—to revert to the old 
system, which had its partizans and 
admirers amongst some of the se- 
nior and displaced managers. Mr. 
Costa had, furthermore, discovered 
that it was absolutely necessary to 
weed several of the older members 
out of the band, especially amongst 
the wind instrumentalists; and this 
gave enormous offence, although 
in no single instance was it to be 
said that changes were made out 
of caprice, or upon any other 
ground than that of removal 
through inefficiency. At the fourth 
concert Beethoven’s Missa Solen- 
nis may be said to have been really 
heard for the first time in Eng- 
land; and the effects were so re- 
markable, that his former de- 
tractor could not refrain from say- 
ing that ‘he hardly knew how 
sufficiently to emphasize his praise 
of Signor Costa, for his perfect 


command over a work so full of 
difficulties, and the manner in 
which, for a first exhibition, he 
had contrived to penetrate all con- 
cerned with his intentions,’ and re- 
quired that it should ‘be remem- 
bered that the new conductor's 
case was not that of a German 
master directing German singers, 
who had all their choral lives been 
nibbling at separate portions of 
the work, but (of) an Italian 
maestro, called upon to beat the 
comprehension of its novelties into 
the overwrought and ill-paid music 
manufacturers of a London sea- 
son."* The result of the import- 
ant changes which Mr. Costa had 
been able to effect was so con- 
siderable an increase to the funds 
of the Society, that not only did 
the directors set about increasing 
the salaries of the band and prin- 
cipal singers, but they presented 
him with a piece of plate, ‘well 
merited,’ upon Mr. H. F. Chorley’s 
admission, ‘ by his success in rais- 
ing these entertainments into 
something like their old animation 
and musical prominence.’t 

No record of the ‘ Musical Re- 
collections’ of this year would be 
complete without some reference 
to the first performance of Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio, /ijah, at the 
Birmingham Festival, on Wednes- 
day morning, August 26th. Having 
gone thither expressly for that per- 
formance—one, on every account, 
calculated to excite more than or- 
dinary interest—I can speak not 
only of the impression it made up- 
on the general public, but of the 
manner in which it was performed. 
Fastidious even to a fault about 
everything he wrote, Mendelssohn 
did not leave this work as it was 
given on its first performance, but 
altered several ‘ numbers,’ re-wrote 
others, and added to and improved 
the instrumentation of the score 


* See Atheneum for 1846, p. 484. 
+ Id, p. 690. 
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in various directions. Concerning 
a work now quite as well known 
as Handel’s Messiah, and second 
only perhaps in public estimation 
to that highly-important oratorio, 
it is needless here to give a résumé 
of its various points of excellence, 
both as regards the consecutive 
nature of the circumstances con- 
nected with the prophet’s life and 
career, or to enter at any length on 
the various vocal and instrumental 
means adopted for their descriptive 
elucidation. Neither would it be 
either useful or profitable to refer 
to the differences of opinion that 
were, and still are, expressed as to 
whether it is inferior or superior to 
the same composers S¢. Paui. 
Whilst educated musicians main- 
tain the former opinion, public esti- 
mation will decidedly prefer the 
latter, chiefly because of ‘the book’ 
being of more interesting construc- 
tion, and of the music being almost 
wholly descriptive—as in many in- 
stances also exceedingly dramatic, 
so much so indeed, that it is said 
in Germany that it may some day 
or other be adapted to the stage— 
a result not at all beyond the limits 
of possibility, since the celebrated 
Bavarian Ammergau play has served 
to remove many of the objections 
to the transfer of Scriptural subjects 
from theconcert-room tothe theatre, 
the import of which play is by many 
and many adegreemore sacred than 
the history of the prophet Elijah 
ever can be considered. One re- 
markable feature of this oratorio— 
the holiness in its tone—seized at 
once upon the Birmingham audi- 
ence, and has been increased on 
every occasion of its being repeated 
either in London or the provinces ; 
but perhaps never was it more 
so than when I heard it within 
the massive walls of the cathedral 
of Worcester, at the autumn Mu- 
sical Festival of 1854, on which oc- 
casion the first part was illustrated 
by Madame Castellan and Signor 





Gardoni, and the second by Mes- 
dames Clara Novello, Viardot, Miss 
Dolby, and Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
réle of the prophet throughout hav- 
ing been intrusted to Herr Formes, 
who had not then lost his voice, 
and was second only to Staudigl, 
who had the honour and privilege 
of ‘creating’ it. Throughout the 
whole of the grand part of the pro- 
phet, as especially in the series of 
the choruses, there is a strength of 
grasp and a freshness of imagina- 
tion which indicates how absorbed 
Mendelssohn had been with his 
subject, and attests his willing as- 
sent and happy resort to all those 
rules and conditions which help to 
bring about the highest and most 
literal rules and conditions both of 
art and science. Even although 
the Z£ijah had not the advantage 
of the best arfistes that might have 
been selected for its ‘creation’ at 
Birmingham, with the exception of 
Staudig], its own intrinsic merits 
carried it triumphantly through, the 
fact being on all hands perceived 
how transcendent it would become 
when enjoying the advantage of 
more highly-competentand finished 
interpretation. Not only was Ma- 
dame Caradori-Allen, who sang the 
soprano part, passing off from the 
scene of her former triumphs, but 
the music laid higherthan she could 
sing with comfort to herself. ‘The 
contralto portion was even less 
suited to Miss M. Hawes, who, al- 
though a skilled musician, did not 
possess a voice of sufficient power 
and compass to enable her to deli- 
ver the several ‘ numbers’ intrusted 
to her with due effect and preci- 
sion—especially Jezebel’s declama- 
tory denunciation of the prophet, 
which no one but Madame Viar- 
dot ever made thoroughly effective. 
Miss M. Hawes’ comprehension 
of the composer’s intention was, 
for the most part, just; but her 
Physique, which she could not con- 
trol, was almost entirely at fault. 
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Never perhaps has the music that 
Mendelssohn had given to the 
tenor been better sung than it was 
by Mr. Lockey, who was then com- 
ing forward, and substantiating the 
claim he was making to be called 
our first English vocalist in this 
line for oratorio performances. The 
inner parts, if they may be so de- 
signated, were well and ably sus- 
tained by the Misses Williams and 
Bassano and Messrs. Hobbs, Phil- 
lips, and Machin ; but that I shall 
ever again hear the part of Elijah 
so magnificently rendered as it was 
by Staudigl is not probable. His 
voice, which during the previous 
London season had showed symp- 
toms of decay, seemed to have en- 
tirely recovered its former tone, 
and he sang with the care and im- 
pressiveness of one who liked be- 
cause he felt his part. The or- 
chestra was throughout zealous and 
attentive to Mendelssohn’s direc- 
tion; and the chorus was, upon 
the whole, excellent, the freshness 
of the female voices especially tell- 
ing to the utmost advantage in the 
grand and thrilling finale of the 
first part, ‘ Thanks be to God—He 
laveth the thirsty land’—one of the 
most marvellously characteristic 
specimens of descriptive writing 
that was ever imagined and writ- 
ten. 

The year 1847 will ever remain 
memorable in the ‘ Musical Recol- 
lections of the last half century,’ by 
the establishment of a second opera 
house, in opposition to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre ; an event, to the 
probability of whose accomplish- 
ment reference has already been 
made.* On Tuesday, April 6, the 
new venture commenced with such 
an ensemble as had certainly never 
been gathered before, not even in 
the palmiest day of Italian opera, in 
this country. Not only had Mr. 
Lumley been wholly successful in 
the one object of his management 

* See above, pp. 626-7. 
VOL. X, 


of Her Majesty’s Theatre — the 
breaking up of /a vieille garde, not 
one of whom, except Lablache, re- 
mained with him—but he had so 
acted as to induce arfistes, whom 
no one could have ever supposed 
would have consented, to work 
together with a unanimity and a 
good-will which, although in some 
respects occasionally interrupted, 
held fast to one settled purpose— 
that of indicating to the world that 
they were not to be ‘ bought and 
sold’ according to the whim and the 
caprice of any manager. 

The composition ofthe members 
of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent- 
garden—the original home of the 
Kembles had been almost entirely 
rebuilt, and fitted for operatic per- 
formances on the largest scale by M. 
Albano, regardless, as the saying is, 
of expense—was soremarkable, that 
it must be in its entirety recorded. 
The leading Prime donne were 
Mdmes. Grisi, Persiani, Ronconi, 
and Mdlle. Steffanoni; Mdlle. Cor- 
bari was the seconda donna ; Malle. 
Alboni* the contralto—the grand- 
est artiste in this department that 
had ever been heard in London, to 


* Alboni (Marietta) was born in 1823 at 
Cesena, a small village of the Romagna, 
where she commenced her musical studies, 
being afterwards transferred to Bologna, 
where she was placed under Mdme. Berto- 
letti, ‘a professor of merit.’ Here this tho- 
roughly accomplished @ar¢is¢e obtained the at- 
tention and consideration of Rossini, who to 
the end of his life took the warmest interest 
in her, She made her first appearance on the 
stage at the Scala, Milan, in 1843, in the ré/e 
of Orsini in the Luwcresia Borgia, and was 
at once accepted, for the beauty of her voice, 
with the utmost enthusiasm, After singing in 
the same year at Bologna, Brescia, and again 
at Milan, she went to Vienna, and was there 
most warmly received. On account of a dis- 
pute with the director of the Italian Theatre 
in the Austrian capital she broke her engage- 
ment, and went to St. Petersburg, only to 
meet with disappointment as to her success. 
She was next heard of at the close of 1845 
at Hamburg, then at Leipsic, Dresden, &c, 
She was at Rome for the carnival in the 
spring of 1847; which she left for London, 
where that reputation, which never declined, 
may be said to have been made. See Fétis’ 
Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, tom. 
i. p. 51. 
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whom the refusal of an engagement 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre had been 
persisted in with the utmost obsti- 
nacy—Signori Mario and Salvi,* 
tenors, with three assistants of se- 
condary repute ; Signori Tamburini, 
Ronconi, Marini, and Rovere 
(buffo), Tagliafico, Polonini, and 
another gentleman as baritones and 
bassi profundi. Mr. Costa, who 
undertook the entire musical direc- 
tion, presided over an orchestra of 
picked players, consisting of the 
best English and foreign profes- 
sionals, and pronounced to be ‘un- 
questionably the best ever assem- 
bled in England.’+ Mr. Beale, in 
conjunction with Mr. Robertson, 
the treasurer of the old Covent- 
garden Theatre, attended to the 
business transactions and arrange- 
ments before the curtain. 

Having ‘ assisted’ at the first per- 
formance within the walls of the 
new Royal Italian Opera House at 
therepresentation of Rossini’s Sem#- 
ramide, with Grisi as the heroine, 
Alboni as Arsace, Tamburini as 
Assur, Lavia as Idreno, and Tag- 
liafico as Oroe, I am prepared to 
indorse the opinion on all hands ex- 
pressed—that no such presentation 
of that opera had ever before been 
witnessed in London. Not only 
were the principal singers all that— 
and more than—might have been 
required, but the mse en scene could 
scarcely have been surpassed. En- 
tirely satisfactory, however, as was 
the performance in each of these 
respects, to all lovers of art the 
spirit and brilliancy ofthe concerted 
music was its most acceptable fea- 

* Salvi (Lorenzo) was born at Bergamo 
about the year 1812, and débuted at Rome 
in 1832. From 1834 to 1839 he sang at the 
San Carlo Theatre, Naples, when he went to 
Vienna, Padua, Venice, and Bergamo. Dur- 
ing 1844-46 he sang at Moscow and St, Pe- 
tersburg, and appeared in London in 1847, 
being engaged in the following year at Les 
Italiens, Paris. In 1851 he returned to Italy, 
and retired from his profession. Fétis’ Béo- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens, tom. vii. 
p. 388. 

T See Atheneum for 1847, p. 394. 
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ture. The chorus was clear, ready, 
and powerful ; so that there was no 
word of exaggeration in the state- 
ment that ‘ the general evsemd/e, as 
promised in the programme, was 
something never heretofore attained 
by any Italian performance in this 
country.”* 

The Semiramide was followed by 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, 
with Mdmes. Persiani, Salvi, and 
Ronconi in the principal charac- 
ters ;—by Za Sonnambuda, in which 
Mario joined Mdme. Persiani and 
Tamburini ;—by Rossini’s long-laid- 
aside buffo opera, Z’/taliana in 
Algieri, by means of which Marini 
and Rovere made the acquaintance 
of the British public, Mdlle. Alboni 
and Signor Salvi supporting the 
other characters ;—by Donizetti’s 
Maria de Rohan, in which Mdme. 
Ronconi attempted the heroine and 
failed again as miserably as she had 
done on a former occasion at Her 
Majesty's Theatre ;+ so much so 
indeed, that she had to resign the 
part to Grisi, after she had perilled 
the success of Mdlle. Alboni and 
her husband ;—by Zucrezsia Borgia, 
with Grisi, Alboni, Mario, and Tam- 
burini as the cast ;—by //7 Don 
Giovanni, Tamburini being the 
hero ; Rovere, Leporello; Mdlle. 
Corbari, Elvira ; Mdme. Persiani, 
Zerlina ; and Grisi, Donna Anna ; 
—by J Puritani, with Marini in 
Lablache’s celebrated part ;—by 
il Barbiere, the acting and singing 
combination consisting of Mdme. 
Persiani as Rosina; Salvi as Alma- 
viva; Rovere as Bartolo; Marini, 
Basilio ; and Ronconi as Figaro ;— 
by 7 Due Foscari, with Grisi, Mario, 
and Ronconi;—by £rnani, with 
Mdlle. Steffanoni as the heroine ; 
and Alboni as Carlo V., instead of 
Tamburini or Ronconi, for whom 
the music was too low ;—by Avna 
Bolena, including Grisi, Alboni, 
Corbari, Mario, and Tamburini in 


* See Atheneum for 1847, P. 394- 
t See yol, x. p. 508. 
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the cast ;—by Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Marini being the Figaro; Rovere, 
Bartolo; Lavia, Basilio; Tam- 
burini, the Count ; Alboni, Cheru- 
bino ; Steffanoni, La Contessa; and 
Grisi, Susanna;—by Za Gasza 
Ladra, with Grisi as Ninetta ; Al- 
boni, Pippo ; Marini, the Podesta 
—a mistake, with Ronconi in the 
theatre; Tamburini as Ferdinando; 
and Salvi as Giannetto ;—and by 
La Donna de Lagoasthelast event of 
the season, and truly a donne bouche, 
admirably mounted, and splendidly 
played and sung by Grisi, Alboni, 
Mario, Marini, and Bettini. 

To any one following out the de- 
tails of the first Royal Italian Opera 
season’s ‘ doings,’ it will be con- 
clusive that no effort was wanting 
on the part of all engaged in the 
arduous undertaking to secure a 
prestige which would defy competi- 
tion. Knowing what the several 
artistes were who were thus en- 
gaged, it may seem somewhat un- 
necessary to specify any of those 
performancesas having been excep- 
tionally excellent. Nevertheless, 
there were one or two so thoroughly 
remarkable in their character for 
unwonted excellence, that it would 
be unjust to omit all notice con- 
cerning them. By far the most im- 
portant of them all was that of 
Donizetti's comparatively weak 
Maria di Rohan, in which Ron- 
coni startled the public by his subtle 
and fearfully tragic portrait of the 
character of Chevreuse, wherein 
the courtly nobleman’s breeding 
gave by its very polish the crown- 
ing agony to doubt, jealousy, and 
vengeance. Nothing higher than 
Ronconi’s representation of these 
passions in point of art and nature 
was ever witnessed. ‘The manner 
in which he compelled the faithless 
wife to be seated, the withering 
Scorn of his irony, the vehemence 
of suppressed fury with which he 
delivered the words, 


‘Sull’ uscio tormendo lo sguardo figgiamo ;” 


and his look and gesture when 
Chalais appeared on the threshold 
of the secret door, were paragoned 
on the Italian opera stage only by 
some of Pasta’s most memorable 
passages, or of those touches by 
which Lablache retained his hold 
of his audiences. It was curious to 
observe how the audience, at first 
careless if not disdainful, because 
of the inequality of the libretto and 
the triviality of the music, became 
wrought up to attention and en- 
thusiasm.’ Ronconi’s Chevreuse was 
indeed a masterpiece of histrionic 
power, that never was excelled 
by a Kemble, a Kean, or even a 
Garcia. Mdlle. Alboni’s persona- 
tion and singing in the compara- 
tively trifling part of De Gonde, 
could but be universally admired. 
The next interesting performance 
which may not remain unnoticed 
was that of Rossini’s Z’//aliana in 
Algieri, because of its having intro- 
duced two new competitors for 
fame to the British public, Signori 
Marini and Rovere, the former of 
whom became one of the most use- 
ful members of the Royal Italian 
Opera corps, whilst the latter was 
a buffo-singer of considerable pre- 
tension; but because of his not be- 
ing either a Lablache or a Ronconi, 
he failed to make a lasting impres- 
sion. He was generally considered 
to be too fussy and restless in his 
manner, whilst his fun was certainly 
of the driest that could well be 
conceived. The last novelty of 
the season, the revival of Rossini’s 
La Denna del Lago, was also a most 
important event; but it came too 
late in the season to claim all the 
consideration it merited, although 
it was in its fitting place to ‘cap 
the climax’ of a season which, if 
not so profitable in a pecuniary 
sense as the Royal Italian Opera 
Company and its patrons could 
have desired, yet made an entirely 
new sensation as to what the nature 
of operatic performances ought to 
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be, and might be. The venture had 
been a bold one, yet it had been so 
vigorously carried out, that its future 
could but be altogether hopeful and 
promising. The only artiste who 
failed to make an impression was 
Mdlle. Steffanoni; but she had no 
fair chance of showing of what her 
qualities really consisted, since the 
music of Zrnani was much too ex- 
hausting forher powers to withstand, 
and her personation of the Countess 
in Le Nozze di Figaro did not serve 
to improve her position, although 
she deserved credit for her firm but 
somewhat mechanical execution of 
the music of that never very warmly 
esteemed part. 

Although greatly ‘staggered’ by 
the stampede of all his artistes, 
with the exception of Lablache, 
before which many another man 
would have immediately succumb- 
ed, Mr. Lumley set manfully to work 
to repair the deficiencies this seces- 
sion had occasioned, and was early 
in the field with promises for the 
forthcoming season of new engage- 
ments of more or less importance. 
His treaty with Mdme. Castellan, on 
which he greatly relied, was con- 
firmed ; and to that lady were added 
Mdlles. Montenegro and Sanchioli 
as soprani, and Mdlle. Vietti as con- 
tralto assoluto, For principal tenors 
he secured Fraschini as his ¢enore 
robusto, a gentleman of large Italian 
repute, and Gardoni, ‘young, gifted, 
and with a lovely voice, and be- 
longing to a good school’—one who 
had been fought for by rival zm- 
presarii in Italy and France, and 
whose liberty he had recently pur- 
chased from the Grand Opéra at 
Paris forthe sum of 60,o0ofrancs(!);* 
whilst for dassi he was able to rely 
on Coletti, Superchi, Staudigl, and 
Lablache. Although last, not least, 
Jenny Lind was promised as about 
to appear after Easter, notwith- 
standing that the length of her en- 
gagement was not specified, and 

* Reminiscences af the Opera, p. 171. 
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that her coming was retarded till 
very late in the season because of 
litigation between herself, Mr. Lum- 
ley, and Mr. Bunn, the latter the 
manager of Drury-lane Theatre, 
who, she averred, had entrapped 
her into making a bargain with him. 
Mr. Lumley’s object in obtaining 
the services of Mdlle. Lind, as after 
events proved, was to play-off the 
old and invidious ‘star’ system 
against the ensemble of the Royal 
Italian Opera; and he was wise in 
his generation, for without such as- 
sistance as that lady rendered him, 
he would doubtless have had to 
close Her Majesty’s Theatre sooner 
than that event actually occurred. 
‘Thus,’ Mr. Lumley himself says, 
‘amidst unusual discussion, turmoil, 
and agitation, the season of 1847 
at length commenced on Tuesday, 
the 16th of February, with Doni- 
zetti’s opera Za Favorita, which, 
although not entirely new to Eng- 
land, portions having already been 
performed, both in French and 
English, in London, was new to the 
Italian boards.’* Gardoni proved 
a great success ; and Superchi, as 
well as a M. Bouché—a new bass 
not named in the original pro- 
spectus—were favourably received ; 
but Mdlle. Sanchioli by no means 
improved in popular estimation, 
though she had toned down her 
exuberance of passionate declama- 
tion, which had been but too ap- 
parent in the previous season.| 
Coletti and Fraschini were also 
favourably received ; but the cry for 
Jenny Lind was again and again re- 
peated by the public, the general 
impression being that—likethe girl 
in one of the elder Charles Ma- 
thews’ patter-songs—‘the more they 
called, the more she wouldn’tcome.’ 
However, on Tuesday, the 4th of 
May, all the difficulties with Mr. 
Bunn, as also about the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s licence for Meyerbeer’s 


* Reminiscences of the Opera, Pp. 172. 


t See above, p. 626. 
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Roberto il Diavolo being overcome, 
the long-looked-for event came off, 
and caused a furore that is never 
likely to be forgotten by any one 
who, like myself, had to undergo 
‘the crush’ of getting within the 
auditorium of Her Majesty’s The- 
atre. The public at once went mad 
about the Swedish prima donna, with 
whom I must confess to have been 
greatly disappointed—a feeling I 
was never able to overcome during 
the whole period of hercareer, more 
on account of the fact—the cause of 
which was doubtless with myself 
rather than with her—that to my 
ear she invariably sang somewhat 
sharp, and that I couldby no means 
consider any prima donna to be a 
great artiste who was only posi- 
tively successful in four operas— 
Roberto, La Sonnambula, La Figlia 
del Reggimento, and Le Nozze di 
Figaro, her Norma having been a 
complete failure. A far more inte- 
resting début, to my mind, on the 
night of Jenny Lind’s first appear- 
ance, was that of Staudigl, who im- 
parted an influence to the character 
of Bertramo such as had never be- 
fore and never since has been wit- 
nessed. He, however, failed to 
realise the good opinion he richly 
merited, simply because all the 
world went‘ clean daft,’ asthe Scotch 
have it, about ‘the Swedish night- 
ingale.’ 

For some time previously to the 
commencement of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre season, Mr. Lumley had 
been in treaty with Verdi for an 
opera on the subject of Azzg Lear; 
but that composer having failed 
to fulfil his contract, offered his 
1 Masnadieri, a work founded on 
Schiller’s ‘ Robbers,’ which Mr. 
Lumley willingly accepted, because 
Mdlle. Lind had consented ‘to ap- 
pear, for the second time only in 
her career, in a thoroughly original 
part composed expressly for her.’* 
This opera was, therefore, given on 

* Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 192. 


Thursday, July 2nd, being supported 
by the combined talent of Lablache, 
Gardoni, Coletti, Bouché, and above 
all, Jenny Lind; it being, in fact, 
the only work in which that lady 
had appeared wherein the cast 
was worthy of the palmy reputa- 
tion she enjoyed ; but it turned out 
a miserable failure, as it really 
deserved to do, since it could but 
at all events, as was rightly said, 
‘increase Signor Verdi's discredit 
with every ore who had an ear,’ and 
was decidedly the worst opera that 
was ever given in my time at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the music being 
in every respect inferior to even 
that of 7 Due Foscari. 

Of the season itself it was but too 
truthfully said at its close, that it 
had consisted ‘of a series of per- 
formances unexampled in brilliancy 
as regarded the sensation excited 
by a single artiste, but of a badness 
unexampled—since 1834—as re- 
garded musical execution. To char- 
acterise it in brief, it should be re- 
ferred to as the year of “the Lind 
fever,” of Signor Gardoni’s début, of 
Signor Coletti’s success, and of in- 
ferior operatic performances. Even 
the da//et, which had been rich in 
point of names, had been meagre 
in point of attraction ever since 
Easter, and indeed alike disregard- 
ed by manager and public.’* 

At the first Philharmonic Concert 
of this year, which began with all 
the éc/at with which that of the pre- 
vious season had terminated, Miss 
Kate Loder (Lady Henry Thomp- 
son), a relative of the celebrated mu- 
sical family ofthe same name at Bath, 
played Weber’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat with a thorough master’s 
hand, showing, indeed, that she was 
very far in advance of being a mere 
scholar, or one of those clever 
young ladies who do but little hon- 
our to their instructors, and less to 
their own ambition. The good pro- 
mise which this début put forward 

* See Athenaum for 1847, p. 845. 
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was largely fulfilled in after years, 
during which Miss Kate Loder as- 
cended to the very summit of her 
profession as a native pianist of the 
highest mark that had in modern 
times been reached. M. Sainton 
also played Mendelssohn’s violin 
solo with much grace, and brillian- 
cy of execution. The fourth concert 
comprised a very successful pre- 
sentation of Mendelssohn’s works. 
Indeed it might most aptly have 
been called a ‘ Mendelssohn Fes- 
tival,’ since not only did that com- 
poser play his. Pianoforte Concerto 
in G, but he himself conducted his 
A minor Symphony, and the J/zd- 
summer Night’s Dream vousic, be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience, in- 
cluding the Queen, Prince Albert, 
and other members of the Royal 
Family. At the fifth concert Joa- 
chim played Beethoven's violin 
concerto with increased success; 
and at the sixth Vieuxtemps intro- 
duced one of his own, which was 
only remarkable for its length, 
the time occupied by him being 
nearly a whole hour, so that when 
Spohr’s Die IVeihe der Tone—* The 
Power of Sound’—Symphony came 
to be performed the audience were 
scarcely in a fit condition to listen 
to it. At the concluding concert 
De Beriot’s Third Violin Concerto 
was played by Herr Helmesberger, 
but produced no especial marks of 
recognition, 

The season thus closed was pro- 
fitable, brilliant, and satisfactory, 
—to the silencing of cavillers, and 
to the vindication of the directors 
‘in having intrusted the orchestral 
management wholly to Mr. Costa.’ 

The well-deserved approbation of 
the public, which the Royal Italian 
Opera Company had won in 1847, 
induced those who had the man- 
agement the next year to use their 
utmost effort to bring together even 
a stronger company, with the dispo- 
sition to work harmoniously for the 
advancement of art more than for 
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their own individual advantage. So 
early as the latter end of January 
the programme was issued, in which, 
in addition to the names that had 
become familiar, those of Madame 
Castellan—who seceded from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre—and Madame 
Viardot-Garcia were announced. 
Against these Mr. Lumley pitted 
Mdlles. Jenny Lind, Moltini,* 
Vera, and Cruvelli,f with Mesdames 
Tadolinit and Abbadia as prime 
donne; Mdlle. Schwartz, from 
Vienna, as contralto ; Signori Cur- 
zani and Labocetta, in addition to 
Gardoni, as tenors; and Signor 
Beletti, as a new basso, who was 
to make an impression that would 
become permanent. Worried by 
the indecision of Jenny Lind as to 
when she would appear, or whether 
she would even come at all, an 
engagement, upon the advice of 
Rubini, was offered Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli, whom Mr. Lumley se- 
cured, after having heard her in the 
autumn of 1847 at Rovigo, a some- 
what dull and uninteresting town 
in Northern Italy, as the only lady 
on whom he had any hope of re- 
liance, in the event of his friends 
and himself being disappointed 
by the greater favourite. ‘That the 
forthcoming competition between 
the two houses was to be a regular 





* See vol. x. pp. 508, 513. 

+ Cruvelli (Jeanne Sophie Charlotte), 
Countess Vigier, was born March 1826, at 
Bielefeld, Prussian Westphalia, her father 
being a tobacco-merchant and trombone- 
player. Her mother, xée Scheer, was a 
contralto singer of some repute in ber time, 
and was her chief instructor, She débuted 
at Venice in 1847, and came to London, as 
will be seen by the text, in 1848. Having 
gone through many of the continental capi- 
tals, she concluded her career at Paris in 
1855. See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens, tom. ii. pp. 401-2. 

+ Tadolini (Eugénie) was born in 1809 at 
Forli, in Upper Roumagna, and was taught 
by Fani and Grilli, and married the latter, 
She débuted at Parma in 1829, and then 
went to Les Italiens, Paris. Returning to 
Italy, she sang in most of the principal 
cities of that country till 1841, and was fre- 
quently heard at Vienna between 1841 and 
1847, where she seems t» have been always 
a great favourite. Ib. tom. viii. pp. 173-4. 
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‘Montagu and Capulet’ affair was 
thus at once pronounced, and truly 
enough London had never witness- 
ed anything so intensely exciting in 
the history of Italian operatic doings. 

As the older house managed to 
get the start of its formidable rival 
by opening on Saturday, Feb. 19th, 
it shall have precedence in the ac- 
count of such of its events as are 
within the compass of my memory. 
The opera by means of which this 
season was inaugurated was Ver- 
di’s Zrnani, Mdile. Cruvelli having 
arrived sufficiently early in town to 
try her fortune in this most unin- 
teresting operatic melodrama with 
Signori Cuzzani and Beletti. The 
youth, handsome face, and elegant 
figure of the lady won the favour of 
her audience on her appearance, 
and their good opinion was secured 
on the instant by her delivery of the 
well-known and then well-worn aria 
@'entrata, ‘ Ernani, involami ;’ for 
the delivery of her voice was good, 
and her execution, with the excep- 
tion of her shake, which was loose 
and uneven, promising. Her powers 
came out better in the concerted 
‘numbers’ than in the solos, and in 
the final ¢ersetfo ‘she gave signs of 
dramatic passion, which, though 
erring on the side of extravagance, 
exhibited a feeling for the stage 
worthy of careful training.’ Upon 
the whole, a more satisfactory début 
had not been for several seasons 
witnessed. Signor Cuzzani made no 
favourable impression whatever, his 
voice being as dreary as his manner 
was cold and constrained ; but Sig- 
nor Beletti was recognised immedi- 
ately as a decided acquisition, and 
his success, as it deserved to be, was 
complete. His voice was found to 
be sufficiently powerful, tunable, 
and well trained, and his stage 
manner free from exaggeration. 
As for the orchestra, it was by 
many degrees worse than that of 
the previous year, being weaker 
in the strings, coarser in the contre- 


bassi, and noisier in its brass instru- 
ments. The chorus was also rough 
and imperfect, and Mr. Balfe’s 
beat more indecisive than ever. 
The opera itself was also cut down 
from four to three acts by omissions 
which lessened the amount of relief 
—smallenough, in all conscience— 
that it originally possessed. r- 
nani was speedily followed by // 
Barbiere, the new prima donna ap- 
pearing as Rosina—for which she 
was entirely unsuited—Gardoni as 
Almaviva, and Beletti as Figaro ; 
about the demands of which part 
the latter seemed to have no idea 
whatever. F. Lablache attempted 
his father’s part—Dr. Bartolo—but 
he had not inherited either the ta- 
lent or the spirit of his great pro- 
genitor, and thus made nothing 
whatever but a fiasco out of it. 
Another opera of Verdi's, his 
Attila, was brought out on Tues- 
day, March 14; but although Cru- 
velli, Gardoni, Beletti, and Cuzzani 
were included in the cast, it made 
not the slightest impression. The 
public would have ‘none of it.’ 
The libretto, no less than the 
music, was simply detestable. This 
was but a bad beginning, and the 
revival of the same composer's 
somewhat better, but now terribly 
stale, 7 Due Foscari and Nabucco did 
not assist in mending it. ‘The new 
singer, Madame Abbodia, utterly 
failed, and Mdlle. Vera could 
scarcely be said to have done much 
better. All this happened _be- 
fore Easter. Then Luecresia Bor- 
gia was brought forward, chiefly for 
Mdlle. Schwartz, the new contralto, 
although Cruvelli undertook, with 
more energy than discretion, to be- 
come the rival of Grisi in her grand- 
est personation. Lablache was the 
Duke, and Gardoni Gennaro, so 
that Donizetti did not fare altoge- 
ther badly in such hands. The new 
contralto was, however, ‘ nowhere.’ 
Even had she been better than she 
proved to be, it would have been 











impossible for her to have ‘ made 
headway’ against Alboni, who had 
taken the part of Orsini at the 
other house decidedly for her own. 
On Good Friday, April 21st, the 
all-popular Jenny Lind arrived in 
London, but refused to appear— 
Mr. Lumley asserts—on account of 
the natural tendency of her Scan- 
dinavian temperament to believe in 
occult influences !* 

It was, therefore, indeed most 
opportune that there was Madlle. 
Cruvelli to fall back upon, since 
without her aid, talent, and loyalty 
it would have been found almost 
impossible to have kept the doors 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre open. 
As it was, combined with the failure 
of the new tenor, Signor Labocetta, 
in // Barbiere, the attendance of 
the warmest Aaditués became nightly 
less and less. Thursday, May 4th, 
witnessed a repetition of all the 
excitement of the previous year, 
whenever Jenny Lind appeared. 
Mr. Lumley has graphically, but 
by no means untruly, described 
the scene in the Haymarket on 
that memorable night : ‘ Again were 
struggling crowds early at the 
doors; again were hats doubled 
up and dresses torn; and again 
was the throng of carriages and con- 
flict of coachmen, servants, police- 
men, mob, the same as of yore ;’ 
for the admired Swedish prima 
donna was to make her appearance 
in the part which, more than all, 
had fascinated the public in the 
previous year, Amina, in Za Son- 
nambula.* No louder praise could 
have been accorded to her per- 
formance generally by the press. 
But few of the London journals 
ventured to find the slightest fault ; 
yet one at least amongst the then 
well-known staff of critics defied 
the opprobrium his honest dealing 
raised ; for he said, truly enough, 
that ‘ Mdlle. Lind’s voice seemed 


* See Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 217. 
+ Ib. p. 218. 
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to have gained in power, but also 
to have somewhat coarsened, since 
last year. Her execution, more- 
over, was more careless than it 
should have been. The chamber 
scene—in which, by the way, the 
soprano had largely possessed her- 
self of the tenor’s part—was sung 
with too unmitigated @ forte,’ which 
was generally the case ; ‘the /argo, 
“Ah, non credea,” given with a 
sensible diminution of its former 
plaintive delicacy ; and the rondo, 
“Ah, non giunge,” more or less 
out of time throughout.’ Having 
delivered himself thus decidedly, 
the writer farther ventured to ex- 
press ‘a hope that these changes’ 
in Mdlle. Lind’s method ‘ might be 
but passing ones, and that the 
bloom of so fresh and gracious a 
talent had notentirely gone. But, 
if Mdlle. Lind was to maintain her 
high popularity, her future career 
craved no ordinary capacity in 
shaping,’ and that he ‘ waited with 
some curiosity.’ He waited 7” vain, 
‘to see in what direction she in- 
tended farther to extend her re- 
pertory during her second season,’ 
seeing that as yet ‘it virtually con- 
sisted of two operas—Za Sonnam- 
bula and La Figlia—since Robert 
was beyond the immediate re- 
sources of the management, and 
Verma was an experiment which it 
would have been unwise to repeat.’* 
It was not fated, however, that 
Mdlle. Lind should be heard either 
as Desdemona in Rossini’s Ofe//o, 
or as Ninetta in Za Gazza Ladra, 
which had been talked of; for on 
Thursday, Aug. 24th, she appeared 
in Za Sonnambula for the last 
time this season, having a few 
nights previously sung in J Puri- 
tani, which I did not hear, but 
which was understood to be any- 
thing but a successful effort. Not 
many months afterwards she re- 
tired altogether from the stage, 
having been induced, as it was 
* See Atheneum for 1848, p. 468. 
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publicly asserted at the time, by 
Dr. Stanley, the then Bishop of 
Norwich, to abandon that line of 
her professional engagements. 

The ‘ Lind fever’ had taken away 
all chance of any other prima donna 
being listened to, and was chiefly 
the cause of Madame Tadolini, 
who appeared in Linda di Cha- 
mount, on Saturday, May 2oth, 
making nothing else than a mere 
succes @estime, The season was 
marked, however, by one other 
event that turned out to be the 
forerunner of importance, — the 
début of Mr. Sims Reeves in the 
same opera with Madame Tadolini; 
but he immediately afterwards 
quarrelled with Mr. Lumley and 
Mr. Balfe, and retired, Gardoni 
taking his place, not without ad- 
vantage, as the two former, and 
many others besides, believed. Dox 
Pasquale was afterwards presented 
for Madame Tadolini, but with- 
out at all reversing the judgment 
passed upon her qualifications. 
Cruvelli alone, of the two frime 
donne, maintained her footing ; 
whilst the other ‘set below the 
horizon of the London Italian 
stage at the end of the season, 
once and for ever.’* 

The season of the Royal Italian 
Opera did not begin until Thursday, 
March 13th, when a somewhat un- 
satisfactory version of Zancredi was 
given, with Madame Persiani as the 
heroine, and Alboni in the title vé/e. 
Great expectations were formed of 
the latter lady’s version of Pasta’s 
great part, and the disappointment 
it caused was proportionate. Had 
not the great contralto made an 
impression in the previous year that 
could not easily have been re- 
moved, she never would have been 
accepted for her Tancredi. What- 
ever was the cause, whether illness 
or indifference, she went through 
the part ‘as if under the effect of 
an opiate, singing languidly, almost 


* Reminiscences of the Opera, p, 225. 





lifelessly, and seldom with more 
than a meszsa voce. Madame Per- 
siani somewhat made up for Mdlle. 
Alboni’s want of warmth and ener- 
gy ; but the opera was similar to 
what Shakespeare’s Ham/et might 
be supposed to be either without 
the Prince of Denmark, or with 
some one who merely reads with- 
out acting the part. Then Signor 
Mei, who undertook the tenor 
réle of Argiro, was altogether an 
inefficient singer and actor, and Po- 
lonini as Orbazzano was nothing 
more than sufficient. Every one 
left the house that night disap- 
pointed and anticipating the worst 
for the coming season, so easily 
may the public be depressed. 
Nothing of any note requires to be 
recorded, the appearance of M. 
Roger* as Edgardo, and Signor 
Corradi-Setti as Enrico, and whose 
names had not been announced in 
the original programme, being ex- 
cepted, who supported Madame 
Castellan in a performance of the 
Lucia di Lammermoor until the 
entrée of Madame Viardot, Tues- 
day, May gth, in Za Sonnambula. 

A more cruel method of treat- 
ment than that resorted to towards 
that lady has rarely been adopted. 
The fact was that Grisi had been 
influenced by a sudden fit of jeal- 
ousy and fear lest Malibran’s only 


* Roger (Gustave Hippolyte), the son ofa 
notary, was born Dec. 17, 1815, at St. Denis, 
and was destined by his uncle for his father's 
profession, that relative having charged him- 
self with his education on the death of his 
parents when he was quite a child. From 
a very early age he showed a preference 
for music, and entered the Conservatoire 
June 17, 1836, under MM. Martin and Mo- 
rin. He made his first appearance on the 
stage in the Théatre de la Bourse, Feb. 16, 
1838, whence he was speedily transferred to 
the Opéra Comique. After ten years’ fulfil- 
ment of the principal tenor ‘business’ at that 
house, he was transferred to the Grand Opéra 
in 1848, and ‘created’ the part of John of 
Leyden, in Meyerbeer'’s Prophéte, April 16, 
1849. Since that time he has sung in most 
of the theatres of Europe, and maintained 
an excellent reputation everywhere. See 
Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des Musi- 
ciens, tom. vil, pp. 293-4. 











sister should achieve a success. 
Mario was to have been the lover ; 
but at the last moment a wretched 
‘stick,’ who answered to the name 
of Flavio, was thrust into the part, 
as if on purpose to mar everything 
by means of his incompetency. 
When the time came for Madame 
Viardot to dress, nothing was ready 
for her, and each of the costumes 
she had to wear was actually pinned 
upon her by the dresser allotted to 
her. It was no wonder that the 
audience was cold throughout the 
performance. Disappointed at the 
absence of Mario, and feeling that 
an insult had been offered to them- 
selves, rather than to the lady who 
had been placed in so trying a posi- 
tion, they seemed inclined to vent 
their mortification upon her, and 
nearly accomplished that which, 
without doubt, was intended to be 
—of set purpose—a dead failure. 
Again and again Madame Viardot 
rose to the occasion, especially in 
the chamber scene, and moved the 
icy coldness of the house into some- 
thing akin to warmth ; butshe bided 
her time, and when the moment 
came for the finale to be sung, ‘went 
in’ with such pluck and determina- 
tion ‘to win,’ that she produced a 
Jurore that never before had been 
witnessed in the new Covent-gar- 
den Opera-house—entirely defeat- 
ing her opponents, but not thereby 
rendering themless malicious or vin- 
dictive. From that moment a spirit 
of rivalry was introduced into the 
new venture, out of which disas- 
trous consequences afterwards a- 
rose; nor was Grisi satisfied until 
she had appropriated nearly all 
Mdme. Viardot’s parts, in not 
one of which did she come with- 
in a shadow of a shade of the 
excellence of a lady, who was only 
her inferior with respect to voice, 
but who, as an artiste and a genius, 
towered above the more popular 
favourite with transcendent supe- 
riority. After this Mdme. Viardot 
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was permitted to appear as Donna 
Anna in // Don Giovanni. She also 
played Romeo in Bellini’s weakest 
and poorest opera, / Cafwu/efz, and 
gained largely in public favour ; but 
the utmost perseverance was re- 
sorted to in order to crush her 
prospects of playing her greatest 
part, before she had ‘created’ the 
Fides of Ze Prophéte, Valentine in 
Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots. Again 
and again did she complain to her 
friends that never should she be 
allowed to let the British public 
know what she could do by means 
of this opera ; and she was right in 
her view of the case; for never 
would she have been heard therein, 
nor would it have been at all pre- 
sented, had not Mr. Gruneisen, who 
had been the most active and ener- 
geticinstrumentin getting the Royal 
Italian Opera established, advised 
that, in the list of operas ready 
to be played which had to be sub- 
mitted to her Majesty on the oc- 
casion of the first Royal command 
the theatre received, Les Huguenots 
should be first mentioned, rightly 
discerning that, if it were so, it 
would of a certainty be selected. 
So it came to pass that Meyer- 
beer’s truly grand opera was, for 
the first time, given in London, 
as it deserved to be, on Thursday, 
July 20th, to be received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and to prove 
the means of saving the Covent- 
garden speculation again and again 
from ruin, which would have been 
inevitable, had there not been such 
a work, that never failed to draw 
large sums of money whenever the 
treasury needed replenishing—as 
it too often did in those days. The 
Valentine of Madame Viardot en- 
tirely justified the very high opinion 
of her dramatic powers, which her 
appearance in the other operas al- 
ready named had raised. Her per- 
sonation of that essentially delicate 
character was natural and impas- 
sioned ; complete without pedantry, 
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and riveting without extravagance, 
her resources seeming to increase 
with the severe calls that were made 
upon them. She was in excellent 
voice, and making the utmost of the 
difficult music ; while her acting in 
the conspiracy scene, and in the 
following duet and terzetto, was of 
the loftiest tragic excellence—fear- 
fully, but always poetically, natural. 
Mario’s Raoul, too, was, as a musi- 
cal whole, the most satisfactory 
personation which had been wit- 
nessed since the days of Nourrit,* 
Duprezt not even excepted ; whilst 
his acting, especially in the great 
duet of the fourth act, showed signs 
of histrionic power and intelligence, 
for the first time in his life, of which 
he had never been suspected ; the 
fact being, that as Malibran had 
taught Mr. Templeton how to act,t 
so her sister had effected the same 
result with one possessed of similar 
deficiency of talent, which Grisi 
had not accomplished, and never 
could or would have done, from 
lack of intelligence, had the two 
sung and acted together till dooms- 
day. Honour, however, must not 
be withheld from Mdme. Castellan, 
who was brilliant and effective as 
Marguerite ; or from Alboni, as 
the Page, for whom Meyerbeer had 
written a most piquant aria and 
chorus, which have never since been 
laid aside by any one of those ladies 
who have been deemed competent 
to succeed her. 

Great praise was also due to the 
Marcel, a part which precisely suited 
Marini, who followed his master, 
Raoul, like a faithful watch-dog, 
about the stage, and sang the mu- 
sic, especially the celebrated Piff- 
paff and the duet of the third act, 
like a true artiste. The two other 
leading parts, St. Bris and Nevers, 
were also admirably sustained by 
Tamburini and Tagliafico. 

With every fresh presentation the 





* See vol, ix. p. 385. + Vol. x. p. 516, 
t See vol. x. pp. 24, 159. 





enthusiasm respecting Zes //ugue- 
nots increased ; not so, however, the 
jealousy which it raised against 
the heroine, which displayed itself 
soon afterwards —I cannot ex- 
actly fix the date—in a most con- 
temptible form, only to be hap- 
pily defeated. The occasion was 
Madame Viardot’s benefit, when 
Les Huguenots was naturally put 
up for representation. On the morn- 
ing of that day Madame Viardot 
was waited upon by a gentleman 
of great influence in the theatre, 
who had to convey to her the in- 
telligence that Mario was too ill to 
sing at night, but that under such 
untoward circumstances Madame 
Grisi would play the Norma for 
her, if that opera were substituted. 
Whilst requesting that Madame 
Grisi might cordially be thanked 
for her courtesy and friendly feel- 
ing, Madame Viardot inquired whe- 
ther the costumes were ready for 
each opera, and being assured 
that they were, she added, ‘ Do 
you not know that Roger is still 
in town? I will ask him to play 
Raoul; but if he cannot do so, let 
Norma be given; only J shall play 
Norma! ‘This was a clever speci- 
men indeed of the coite gue cotite, 
or ‘Roland for an Oliver,’ and it 
told. Roger consented to appear ; 
the chance, had he not been a 
friend of Madame Viardot, being too 
good a one to be lost; and in the 
duel ‘Septuor’ he gained the first 
encore that had yet been obtained 
for the music of that eminently 
striking scene. Not knowing the 
Italian words he had been compelled 
to sing in French, and in the great 
duet this could but have been a 
disadvantage. Madame Viardot, 
therefore, sent down to the copyist 
for the French score; and between 
whiles, whilst she was off the stage, 
and dressing, she committed the 
original text to memory, and on 
taking up her part in French at 
the moment of Raoul’s emerging 








from his hiding - place after the 
great conspiracy scene, so excited 
Roger that he threw his whole soul 
into the scene, which was then sung 
and played as it had not previously 
been witnessed, creating an im- 
mense furore, and a double ‘call, 
both for the Valentine and the 
Raoul. It is needless to say that 
Roger was never again permitted 
to appear as Raoul, neither did it 
happen that Mario was again any- 
wise indisposed when Zes Hugue- 
nots had to be repeated! The last 
novelty that was given this season 
was Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, with 
Tamburini as the Swiss Liberator ; 
but it was, in every sense, repre- 
sented too late to become success- 
ful ; and so Les Huguenots was per- 
mitted to bear the palm of triumph 
that had legitimately been won. 

Of the Philharmonic Society’s 
proceedings during this year there 
is nothing to record, beyond the 
fact that, under Mr. Costa’s con- 
tinued direction, it kept its ground 
without producing novelties, either 
with reference to composition or 
any other proceedings, that require 
to be mentioned. 

The Royal Italian Opera season 
of 1849 commenced with the de- 
fection of Mdlle. Alboni, who trans- 
ferred her services to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, apparently without any 
compunction whatever. Mdlle. Al- 
boni was succeeded by Malle. de 
Meric,* and afterwards by Mdlle. An- 
gri, each of whom would have been 
considered competent for the posi- 
tion of contralto, had they not fol- 
lowed so great a favourite as that 
lady had generally made herself. 
And yet she had to endure the 
fate of almost every singer, whose 
line, because of the compass of 
their voice, has never become suf- 
ficiently popular to command the 
imaginary advantages of the ‘star’ 
system. An English soprano, Miss 

* The daughter of Madame de Meric- 
Lelande, See vol. ix. p. 173. 
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Catherine Hayes, was added to the 
company, and did good service 
during the season ; but, chiefly be- 
cause of her ‘native growth,’ she 
did not receive the attention or 
consideration to which her taleuts 
entitled her. The business of the 
season opened with such a per- 
formance of Auber’s Masaniello (La 
Muette di Portict) as had never been 
before witnessed in this country, 
and with so perfect a mise en scene 
and other fitting details as to have 
secured a popularity which has 
scarcely yet vanished. Mario un- 
dertook the part of Masaniello, 
which he looked, played, and sang 
admirably ; whilst M. Massol, trans- 
ferred from the Paris Grand Opéra, 
made the best Pietro ever seen, as 
he was when he ‘ created’ the part, 
and as he ever afterwards remained. 
Madame Dorus-Gras* was the he- 
roine, but although careful and 
brilliant in Auber’s showy music, 
did little or nothing to win that 
esteem which she had so often 
tried to gain, but without the same 
success she had met with in her 
own country. 

Signor Mei made quite as much 
of the part of Alfonso as could be 
expected from either it or him; 
but the chief charm of this opera 
was derived from the admirable man- 
ner in which it was mounted, as well 
as from the ability manifested, down 
to the smallest of small boys, in the 
grouping of the stirring scenes and 
details of this highly characteristic 
work. As during the continuance 
of the season the réJerfoire, which 
had been increased in 1848, was 
drawn upon to great advantage, it 
is scarcely needful to say any more 
of it than that the same attention 
to every matter, small and great, 
as heretofore, still kept public atten- 
tion awake to the benefit of evsem- 
ble, and led hopes to be entertained 
that it would gradually become 
completely triumphant—a hope by 


* See vol. ix. p. 383. 
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no means realised, as a few years 
served only too positively to pro- 
claim. As Madame Viardot was 
unable to arrive in the early part 
of the season, because of her en- 
gagement at the Paris Grand Opéra, 
and as Les Huguenots was much 
asked for, and much needed ‘to 
bring grist to the mill,’ Madame 
Grist gladly seized the opportu- 
nity of appropriating the part of 
Valentine, and of ever afterwards 
retaining it. It cannot be denied 
that her personation and singing 
the music of that part manifested 
the versatility of her talent, as well 
as the abundance of the gifts with 
which Nature had endowed her; 
but it lacked much in delicacy and 
refinement, and only excelled, where 
excellence was obtained, by means 
of the direct copy of Madame Viar- 
dot’s version, without which Grisi 
never would have been able, by 
her own intuition or ability, to have 
understood what was required of 
her. There were several changes 
in the cast this year, not for the 
better, Madame Dorus-Gras taking 
Madame Castellan’s place, Taglia- 
fico that of Tamburini, and Massol 
securing the part of Nevers, which 
he had already played in Paris. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was engaged for 
the part of Roderick Dhu, in Ros- 
sini’s Donna del Lago ; but, either 
from not liking it, or thinking it was 
not good enough for him, he merely 
walked through it, and threw little 
or no energy into the scenes, in 
which he was called to be present 
on the stage. 

Having obtained her congé from 
the Paris Grand Opéra, Madame 
Viardot reached London about the 
middle of July, where she found 
Meyerbeer’s Prophéte all but ready 
for production, and requiring only 
her presence to be presented. Her 
triumph in this work was even more 
complete than it had been in Les 
Huguenots during the previous 
year, and the part of Fides she was 


ever after able to retain, so long 
as she remained a member of the 
Royal Italian Opera, because of 
Grisi having attempted it once in 
her absence, and having so unut- 
terably failed that she did not dare 
to venture a second time upon mu- 
sic that did not suit her voice, and 
could not be transposed to do so, 
and for which she was not in the 
slightest degree adapted. This part 
was universally pronounced to be, 
in the hands of Madame Viardot, 
‘an incomparable specimen of art 
and nature in perfect combination.’ 
In the great situations, which Mey- 
erbeer had written expressly for 
her, especially in the cathedral and 
coronation scene, there was a lofti- 
ness of enthusiasm about her man- 
ner to which no words could do 
justice. Her voice was also more 
sweet even and powerful than it 
had been in 1848; and she had 
so matured and improved her ‘crea- 
tion’ by study and consideration— 
she was always a thoroughly con- 
scientious artiste—that nothing in 
any respect approaching it had ever 
been, and I may say has or will be, 
seen in my day.* She literally car- 
ried her audience away with her, 
from the first to the very last scene 
in which she had to appear. Ma- 
rio’s Prophéte was also a most re- 
markable performance. The make- 
up of hisface was, realistically, pain- 
fully beautiful, and his demeanour 
was so graceful and noble, energetic 
and subdued, that he seemed to be 
the very man he represented, and 
not an actor merely playing a part. 
He had again the advantage of 
Madame Viardot’s advice and tui- 
tion,t and he was sufficiently dis- 
creet to use it profitably, to the 
increase of a popularity that never 
diminished, even when he could 
only sing with his hands, and had 
no voice to bear them company. 
The other characters, with the ex- 


* See Athenaeum for 1849, Pp. 771. 
+ See above, p. 643. 








ception of the third Anabaptist 
(Signor Mei), were most creditably 
played by Signori Marini, Polo- 
nini, and Tagliafico ; but Miss Ca- 
therine Hayes was by no means 
equal to the demands of the cha- 
racter of Berthe, as Madame Cas- 
tellan would have been, and after- 
wards was, when she renewed her 
engagement at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Again no expense was 
spared upon mise en scene; and all 
the accessory details were attended 
to with the utmost precision ; the 
ballet skating scene, as well as the 
coronation pageant, being mag- 
nificently put upon the stage — 
much better, indeed, than they had 
been in Paris, where I saw the 
opera a few nights after its produc- 
tion, having gone thither expressly 
for that purpose. After this Ma- 
dame Viardot appeared as Zerlina 
in /7 Don Giovanni, which she ren- 
dered ‘with a delicious blending 
of peasant wonderment and girlish 
self-complacency ;’ whilst her sing- 
ing of Mozart was in itself a study. 
With this brilliant performance and 
exciting intellectual pleasure, the 
third season of the Royal Italian 
Opera ‘ went out like a lion.’* 

But very little need be said of 
the doings of Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre during the season of 1849. The 
company consisted of Mdlle. Al- 
boni, Madame Frezzolini,f Ma- 
dame Gazzaniga, Mdlle. Parodi— 
a favourite pupil of Pasta— and 
Mdlle. Giuliani; Signor Gardoni, 
and M. Bordas, with Calzolarit— 

* See Atheneum for 1849, p. 892. 

t See vol. x. p. 507. 


t Calzolari (Henri) was born at Parma, 


Feb, 22, 1823. He tost his father when he 
was thirteen years old, but although des- 
tined for a commercial career, he studied 
music with considerable assiduity. In 1837 
he had for his master M. Burchardt, and 
made his first essays at a concert given by 
the Archduchess Marie-Louise for a charit- 
able object. The result of this was his being 
granted a pension and sent to Milan to study 
under the tuition of Giacomo Panizza. In 
1845 he commenced a three-years engage- 
ment at LaScala, where he débuted in Ver- 
di’s Ernani. Two years afterwards he went 
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an entire novelty, who did good 
service, being a Rossinian singer 
of much promise—Lablache, Co- 
letti, Beletti, and F. Lablache. 
With the exception of Alboni, not 
one ofthe ladies produced theslight- 
est impression. Mdlle. Parodi was 
continually thrust forward ; but she 
never ‘made a public,’ and had to 
contend with one defect, which, 
like her instructress, she never mas- 
tered, that precluded the possibility 
of her ever being a great singer—a 
propensity to sing falsely. Md1lle. 
Lind, who had not quite made up 
her mind to retire from the stage, 
nearly drove Mr. Lumley wild by 
hervacillation ; but after many inter- 
views, much consultation,and more 
entreaties, she consented to sing at 
six grand classical concerts in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, ‘ zwthout scene- 
ry, dresses, or decorations.’ The 
first concert, consisting of Mozart's 
Zauberfldte, was also the last, the 
result of the experiment being an 
utter failure. After this, that some- 
what capricious lady made up her 
mind to retire from the stage, as she 
had already again and again threat- 
ened to do; but before doing so she 
consented to reappear four times in 
La Sonnambula, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, La Figlia dal Reggimento, and 
Roberto, On Thursday, April 26th, 
she began this engagement, and 
terminated it on Thursday, May 
18th. Again was ‘the Lind fever’ 
excited, and the manner in which 
her leave-taking was honoured must 
have rendered her too early and 





to Vienna, and sang in / Due Foscari, L'/ta- 
liana in Algieri, La Sonnambula, and 
Maria di Rohan. ‘Thence he went to Bre- 
scia and Turin, and returned to Milan during 
the autumn and carnival of 1846-7. For th 
third time he visited Vienna in the spring of 


1847 ; then he went to Brescia, and thence to , 


Madrid in 1847-8, going back to Milan in the 
spring of the latter year. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to try his fortune at Brussels, Lon- 
don, and St. Petersburg, since which time 
he has fallen out of recollection, See Fetis 
Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, tom. 
ii, pp. 160-61. 
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most unnecessary retirement so 
much the more bitter to herself, as 
it was vexatious both to her friends 
and the public. The season having 
been thus mercilessly cut up, Mr. 
Lumley had nothing else to do than 
to fall back upon the Countess 
Rossi (Madame Sontag),* with 
whom he had been many months 
previously in treaty. After much 
negotiation, he obtained this lady’s 
services ; and although she was no 
longer what she had been twenty 
years previously, there was a suffi- 
cient charm about her to fascinate 
the then existing generation of 
habitués, as she had done the last. 
[ was present at Madame Sontag’s 
début on Saturday, July 7th, when 
Linda di Chamouni was given, and 
I can thoroughly verify Mr. Lum- 
ley’s statement that ‘ the sympathy 
her reappearance created was evi- 
denced by the enthusiastic, and, it 
may be said, affectionate, reception 
with which she was greeted by an 
overcrowded house. The cheering 
was universal, genuine, unusually 
prolonged. That she herself should 
have been at first deeply affected, 
even to tears, at a greeting so heart- 
felt and spontaneous, was well con- 
ceivable. The revival of old memo- 
ries, at those exciting and once 
familiar sounds, joined to the 
thought of the causes which had 
placed her in that arena, must have 
moved her profoundly. A glance 
at the box where sat the husband 
and children for whose sake this 
great and noble sacrifice had been 


* See vol. ix. p, 161, and sqq. 


made, gave her the necessary cour- 
age. Sontag subdued her emotion. 
Ina few minutes she was once more 
the artiste, and the artiste alone.’* 

The engagement of Madame Son- 
tag brought the season to a happier 
termination than could possibly 
have been prognosticated, so that 
the losses were by no means so 
large as might naturally have been 
expected. 

Atthe first Philharmonic concert, 
Mendelssohn's Symphonic Cantata 
Athalie was performed, to which 
the highest praise was due. The de- 
light which the work from first to last 
produced must have been witnessed 
to be understood. The band, much 
strengthened and improved, strictly 
obeyed Mr. Costa’s direction, and 
did themselves honour, the like of 
which the oldest member could by 
no means remember. ‘The Cantata 
was repeated, with renewed success, 
at the second concert. At the six 
succeeding concerts I was not often 
present ; but had I been so, a refer- 
ence to the programmes indicates 
clearly enough that there was no- 
thing of much importance to chro- 
nicle, save that Miss Kate Loder 
(Lady Henry Thompson) was the 
pianist at the fifth, and Mdlle. Ne- 
ruda, since so well known as Ma- 
dame Norman-Neruda, was the 
violinist at the seventh. At the 
Musical Union it may not be without 
interest to record that M. Halle 
played, to the manifest satisfaction 
of the aristocratic members of that 
highly esteemed institution. 


* Reminiscences of the Ofera, Pp. 253- 











AMONG THE AZALEAS. 
(See Mr, Prinsep's Picture.) 
—-— >-— -— 


BraVE old Sol greets you with his purest beams— 
To pretty girls he e’er behaved politely— 
And where the glistening dew-drops lie he streams 
His rays, to try and make them gleam as brightly 
As your bright eyes: but all in vain, I ween; 
For since he murmured in Arcadian bowers 
Love-songs to sweet Cyrene, he’s ne’er seen 
So fair a sight as you amid your flowers ! 


O, bright and beautiful exceedingly 
Is Italy’s soft sky in brilliance beaming, 
Its perfect azure, mirrored in the sea, 
Is deep in her translucent waters gleaming ; 
But though her daughters may be passing fair, 
Balmy her breeze with orange-blossoms laden, 
I know of dearer things than any there : 
Fair English May,—a fairy English maiden ! 


He pours his rays down pitilessly there ; 

The cheeks grow brown beneath his bright reflections. 
With you he’s milder, for he could not bear 

To spoil your pretty pink-and-white complexions. 
And if he e’er too thoughtlessly should glow 

When looking down upon your sweet young faces, 
Did he not do so you would never know 

The cool refreshing shade of leafy places. 


Your small soft fingers seem so snowy white, 
Through richly-coloured sprays and flowers peeping, 
That when you pluck the buds they blossom bright, 


To leave their stems scarce one tear dew-drop weeping. 


And soon they find how sweet it is to rest 

Close to your heart ; though many a bright to-morrow 
They'd live with joy upon your gentle breast— 

Because you cast them by, they die of sorrow! 


O, may Old England’s gardens always show 

Such wondrous wealth of myriad-hued flowers ; 
And may her future daughters ever grow 

As charming as these damsels fair of ours ! 
May painters ever be at hand to limn 

With skilful pencil scenes as fresh and pleasant ; 
And may they, in the future, find to hymn 

Their praise a bard more worthy than the present ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A NEW LIFE, 


Wuat the pecuniary terms may 
have been upon which Herr Droi- 
gel undertook ‘to adopt me as 
Gretchen’s sister and his own loved 
child and pupil,’ I cannot now re- 
member. 

Like everything else in which my 
uncle had a part, they were com- 
municated to me at the time. 

Impossible though the middle- 
aged may find it to realise there is 
a time of life when money seems 
the least good in existence—when 
pounds shillings and pence form 
no part of youth’s dreams, whether 
sleeping or waking—it did not mat- 
ter to me how much of my little 
fortune was to be spent in following 
that vision which had been silently 
beckoning me for years. 

All I am able now to recollect 
about the matter is, that my uncle 
considered the remuneration Herr 
Droigel required extremely reason- 
able. And reasonable, so far as re- 
presented by figures, I do not in 
the least doubt they were. The 
German was to board and lodge 
me, to instruct me in music, and 
to ‘love me as his own’—he added 
this last item verbally—for some 
small amount which seemed to my 
uncle absurdly low; but then, as 
my new proprietor remarked with 
airy generosity, 

‘If miss has the sad fate of losing 
her voice—of disappointing the rich 
and pig-headed British patron—of 
disliking the artiste life, which is at 
once so social and so lonely, so 
grand in itself, so low in the mis- 

VOL. X. 


constructions of the ignorant—I 
do not wish that she shall return 
to this peaceful village—a beggar 
rendered penniless by Droigel. No, 
I name a price which means no loss 
to her, no gain tome. I put Miss 
Annie on the road to fortune. If 
she likes the road and is able to 
walk it, Droigel will share her suc- 
cess. Ifnot, why then Droigel will 
have no reason to fear the dead 
grandmother waking him at night, 
by asking what he has done with 
the little one’s portion.’ 

‘I speculate, in fact,’ he pro- 
ceeded after an instant’s pause, 
devoted doubtless to a contempla- 
tion of the ghostly presence he had 
himself conjured up. ‘I have come 
on ’change. Here is a possible, a 
probable voice. See, I will teach 
it, I will feed it, I will house it, I 
will nurse it, I will give myself 
much trouble ; and then, if it make 
money, I shall go gleaning in its 
harvest time ; if it make not money 
—then it cannot be helped ; it will 
be a pity, that is all.’ 

Whereupon Dr. Packman clap- 
ped his friend’s immense shoulder, 
and said, ‘ You are a fine fellow, 
Droigel;’ and my uncle holding out 
his hand, remarked he considered 
it a privilege to have known him ; 
in answer to which demonstrations 
of admiration Herr Droigel turned 
towards the window, wiped his eyes 
with a silk pocket-handkerchief, 
and then took a pinch of snuff and 
blew his nose loudly. 

For me, I was in a seventh hea- 
ven of delight. Once the matter 
was settled, Herr Droigel left me 
no time for regret. 
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‘The sooner Miss Annie begins 
her London career the better,’ he 
explained. ‘I do not mean to set 
her hard at work immediately. 
She will want to see the sights. 
We will go down to the river, where 
the mighty ships lie at anchor ; 
she must visit the Tower; we will 
show her the Queen’s palace, and 
all those great parks and wide 
streets, empty now, but filled in the 
season with lords and ladies, fine 
carriages, shining horses, footmen 
brilliant as paroquets. She shall 
behold London with nobody in it, 
—bah! nobody except some two 
million souls ; she shall meet more 
people in ten minutes than in this 
quiet Eden in ten months, and still 
she will see nobody, not till the 
season recommences, not till the 
opera opens, not till I take her 
into fairyland, where rank and 
beauty congregate to listen to those 
so divine strains.’ 

Uncle Isaac was glad also at the 
idea of my leaving Alford. He 
wanted to be back in his shop, 
to return to his buying and selling, 
to making fortunes and earning 
livelihoods for those children, of 
whom his quiver was so full. 

Already he had given me much 
of his time, and he was thankful, I 
believe, to feel that at length his 
responsibility was shifted to other 
shoulders. 

Nevertheless, when the hour of 
parting came he took me in his 
arms and held me close, as if afraid 
to let me go. Afterwards he told 
me that for a moment he felt as if 
he must recall his permission, as if 
it were too great a risk to let me 
thus go forth amongst strangers, a 
poor slight bark upon the waters 
of an unknown sea. 

But then he remembered it would 
all have to be gone over again 
at some future period ; that I had 
no home I could stay in, no friends 
I could live with ; that a change 
had been wrought by death which 
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prevented a return to the for- 
mer course of things ; and so he 
refrained himself, and said, ‘ Nan, 
you are going out into a new life, 
but do not forget the old ; you will 
make new friends, but never mis- 
trust those you are leaving behind 
you. Ifyou are unhappy, if you 
dislike your life in any way, write 
to me frankly, freely, fully. No 
one shall see your letters except 
myself.” And then he kissed me 
over and over again, and so we 
parted. 

‘Weep, little one; never mind 
Droigel,’ said the professor com- 
passionately. ‘It is a great big 
world this; but there is always 
some tiny piece of its earth that 
seems fairer to us than any other 
part, be the other ever so beautiful. 
There are millions, billions, tril- 
lions of human beings fretting and 
fuming their little day ; but there 
is always one human being of whom 
the heart is fonder than of any 
other of the millions. I under- 
stand all that. I am fat and old; 
but I have had my tears, and my 
soul-aches—ach, yes !” 

This permission and encourage- 
ment were kindly meant, but had 
at once the effect of stopping all 
outward evidence of my grief. It 
is human nature, I suppose, to do 
that which it is told not to do, not 
to do that which it is told to do; 
and it was my human nature not 
to care to indulge in a grief such 
as had even been gone through by 
Herr Droigel. I was still young 
enough to believe my own griefs 
to be entirely my own property ; 
and if, by exhibiting them, part 
possession came to be claimed by 
other people, I decided it was 
better to conceal those treasures 
with which I desired no one to 
intermeddle. 

Unconsciously was beginning 
that dislike and distrust of senti- 
mentality, of feelings worn on the 
sleeve, which stood me in such 
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good stead in after life. I felt 
grateful towards Herr Droigel for 
his good intentions; but I was too 
old to like the notion of that huge 
German wiping (figuratively) my 
tears away. 

If a girl or a woman be not 
hysterical, she can cease crying if 
she choose. I was not hysterical, 
and at the end of Herr Droigel’s 
sympathetic speech my eyes were 
dry. Whereupon he recommenced 
his individual generalising. I know 
no other combination of English 
words that will express my meaning. 

‘How beautiful is the adapta- 
bility of youth!’ he said, addressing 
everybody generally, and me, for 
want of a better listener, in par- 
ticular. ‘What a provision of a 
bountiful Heaven, that the heavier 
the shower the sooner it is over! 
Consider this, Annie: how long is 
it since I found you weeping, like 
Rachel, not indeed for your chil- 
dren, but for your dear grand- 
mother, who was more to you than 
many children? You refused to be 
comforted ; you had but one plea- 
sure, to sit on the grass and cry. 
Life had stopped himself for you. 
But time went on nevertheless, and 
the Miss Annie I knew first sing- 
ing her little songs, is now walking 
hand in hand with Droigel, to 
begin a new life—a life so beau- 
tiful ” 

Herr Droigel described literally 
our way of proceeding. Hand 
clasped in hand, like a couple of 
children, or a pair of simpletons, 
we were crossing the field-paths to 
Great Alford. 

He had made it a point, that 
when I left the cottage I should 
leave likewise old associations and 
old faces. 

‘I do not want to have the leave- 
takings,’ he said. ‘ When she bids 
“ good-bye” to the place, let her 
bid “good-bye” to the loved friends 
too ; after that leave all to Droigel.’ 
The result of which was, that our 


luggage having been sent over to 
Great Alford, we followed after in 
the absurd fashion I have men- 
tioned. 

There was no one there to see, 
however, and holding my small 
hand in his great one seemed to 
please the professor; so ‘hand in 
hand’ we walked on_ together, 
whilst Herr Droigel poured forth 
quarts of conversational froth. 

My experience of Germans was 
limited at that period—so limited 
indeed, that Herr Droigel happened 
to be the only one with whom I 
had hitherto held converse ; never- 
theless my first experience war- 
rants my last theory, namely, that 
let the circumstances under which 
one is placed with a German be 
what they will, he is certain to 
talk. 

The determination of the natives 
of that country to say something, 
when no human being wants them 
to say anything, seems to me per- 
fectly marvellous. As a rule they 
reserve all their thoughts for books 
or business; as a rule they are 
totally destitute of any sense of 
humour; but certainly as a rule 
they talk, or, perhaps, it would be 
better to say, babble. The stream 
is level and uninteresting; it is 
not fetid, it is not wise; it is cer- 
tainly not witty, though a per- 
fectly unembarrassed mind may 
contrive to be amused with, not 
at it. 

The mystery would be why so 
astute a people should so seek to 
clothe themselves with a cloak of 
want of tact and dulness, were it 
not that the world may safely be- 
lieve the Germans know their own 
business best. 

Herr Droigel did, at all events, 
and babbled on sweetly concerning 
the infinite wisdom and mercy of 
a Providence in whose existence 
I have not the slightest reason to 
suppose he believed, until we 
reached the coach which was to 
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convey us the first part of our way 
to London. 

Railways have not yet arrived 
at the length of delivering passen- 
gers at every house; then there 
were several towns they did not 
condescend to notice. Great Al- 
ford was one of those neglected. 
From that town to the nearest 
station we travelled by coach. 

On that coach—for we travelled 
outside, and I liked the journey— 
Herr Droigel made himself agree- 
able to guard and driver, and to 
his fellow-passengers. He spoke 
of me as his daughter, and people 
were kind in consequence. When 
we left the conveyance, it struck 
me, however, that both guard and 
coachman were not quite satisfied 
at sight of the extremely small coin 
of the realm with which he re- 
warded their services. Perhaps I 
was mistaken; perhaps his man- 
ner, lordly and free, had unduly 
raised their expectations. 

At the station this impression 
was not reproduced: porters are 
thankful for extremely small gifts, 
and the twopence Herr Droigel 
gave—I know it was twopence, 
for I saw the amount placed in the 
hand of a servant of the company 
—seemed to afford that servant 
satisfaction,— perhaps because it 
was in contravention of the com- 
pany’s rules. Afterwards we pro- 
ceeded to Herr Droigel’s old, and 
to my new, home. There the driver 
accepted that which I now believe 
to have been the exact fee, without 
complaint or thanksgiving; and 
there in the hall we were met by a 
woman and a girl, whom Herr 
Droigel greeted, to my intense 
astonishment—I had learnt enough 
of the language to understand the 
meaning of a few substantives—as 
his wife and daughter. 

That Madam Droigel! ‘that 
Gretchen! I could have wept, but 
that past experience had convinced 
me weeping was useless. Had I 


been possessed of sufficient cour- 
age, I should have rushed after our 
departing conveyance, and said, 
‘Take me, O, pray take me any- 
where out of this world 

There was a large woman, with- 
out collar or tucker, who was kissed 
by Herr Droigel—a woman made 
and clothed in defiance of all rules 
then accepted, poor as, by com- 
parison with the present, was the 
best code of dress then known. 
There was Gretchen, untidy like- 
wise—untidy beside me. 

Very much the advantage I felt 
at that moment of my well-fitting 
dress—the young and slight are so 
easy to fit : my neatly-pleated crape 
trimmings—my sorrowful bands— 
my close mourning bonnet, from 
which, no doubt, a pale face looked 
out sorrowfully. 

‘How do you do, dear afflicted 
Miss Annie?’ said the woman with- 
out a tucker, kissing me with lips 
that smelt of garlic, and then pre- 
senting a full cheek in order that 
I might return her greeting. 

‘How do you do, dear?’ said 
Miss Gretchen, rubbing her face 
against mine. ‘Arn’t you tired? 
Come upstairs. Should you like 
to have supper first, and go to bed 
afterwards ; or go to bed first, and 
have supper afterwards ?” 

‘I should like, if I might do so, 
to go to bed and have no supper,’ 
I answered feebly. 

‘Just as you please, dear one.’ 

‘Thou art weary, is it not so? 
asked Madam Droigel, laying her 
plump hands on my shoulder. ‘ Yes, 
go to bed, and I myself will bring 
thee up a cup of tea.’ 

‘No, muder,’ interposed Gretch- 
en, whose life was, as I found after- 
wards, spent in mimicking her fa- 
ther and mother’s forms of speech. 
‘I myself mean to wait upon Miss 
Annie. She is to have everything 
she wants, and nothing she does 
not want—to-night,’ added the 
young lady, with an ominous ac- 
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cent on the last word. ‘Is it not 
so? she asked, turning to her 
father. 

*To-night and all days and 
nights Miss Annie shall have every- 
thing she wants that I can give her,’ 
said Herr Droigel, with paternal 
tenderness. ‘My child, you are 
worn out. Go with my Gretchen. 
Gretchen, be tender to this little 
fragile bud.’ 

‘The bud shall be tenderly 
handled by me,’ answered his daugh- 
ter; and so saying, she led the way 
up to a room on the second floor, 
where, in the midst of a desert of 
bare boards, there was placed a 
small bedstead, a painted chest of 
drawers (above which hung a little 
glass), a rush-bottomed chair, a 
washhand-stand—provided with a 
jug about the size ofa cream ewer, 
and a basin no larger than a soap- 
cup—completed the furniture ofthis 
apartment. 

‘You will be happy here?’ It 
is due to Miss Gretchen’s common 
sense to say she asked the question 
doubtfully. 

I could not answer. If I had 
opened my lips to speak, I must 
have burst out crying; and I did 
not want to cry. I looked round 
the bare room, and contrasted it 
with my little chamber at Love- 
dale, my larger and prettier apart- 
ment at Alford. 

I walked to the window, and 
looked out. 

A dreary yard and the backs of 
other houses met my view. Well, I 
had chosen! I had decided to give 
up everything for music. I had gone 
too far to turn back again. I could 
not have everything. 

‘I will try to be happy,’ I said 
after a pause, filled up by the 
thoughts indicated. ‘I am sure 
you are very kind. It would be a 
shame if I did not try to be happy.’ 

‘You would not like me, I sup- 
pose, to call you “ Bud” ?’ suggested 
Miss Gretchen ; ‘and so I will not 


do it, though I shall always think 
of you in connection with papa’s 
simile. It must seem very strange 
to you at first. I only hope it will 
not all seem very disagreeable to 
you at last. Iam so thankful you 
are not a foreigner; I do hate 
foreigners. Your predecessor was 
a foreigner. Good heavens, how 
delighted I was when one day she 
tore up her music, and boxed papa’s 
ears! He can stand a great deal ; 
but he did not like having his ears 
boxed and his face slapped ; so we 
got rid of Mademoiselle in double- 
quick time. There never was an 
allegro movement so cleverly per- 
formed in this house.’ 

‘What was the matter—could 
not she learn?’ I inquired. 

‘ She would not learn,’ answered 
Miss Gretchen. ‘ Papa said she 
might have done anything, if she 
had only been industrious; but 
she was lazy to her very bones— 
lazy, and greedy, and ill-tempered. 
She once boxed my ears, but she 
did not attempt it a second time. 
She wanted me to wait upon her, 
and I would not. She used to call 
us all devils, as calmly as if there 
were nothing unusual in such a 
mode of address. But I am keep- 
ing you up. I will leave you now, 
and come back in a quarter of an 
hour to see if you will have that 
cup of tea I doubt not my mother 
is already brewing.’ 

‘ Tell me,’ I said, detaining her, 
‘tell me before you go, what you 
meant downstairs when you re- 
marked I was to have all I want- 
ed, to-night. Is Herr Droigel very, 
very severe ?” 

‘Papa is not cross, if that is 
what you mean,’ the girl replied. 
‘He lets me do as I like. He 
would let you do as you like, if 
you did not, unluckily for yourself, 
happen to have a voice; but as 
you have a voice, you will find 
him—how shall I put it ?—strict. 
You will have to serve your voice, 
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if you can understand me; eat for 
it, drink for it, walk for it, sleep 
for it, work for it ; and if you are 
not particularly fond of your voice, 
you may find all this slightly tire- 
some. For me, I am humbly 
thankful to the Almighty for not 
having given me the slightest ear 
for music.’ 

‘I heard your father once make 
the same remark,’ I observed ; ‘ but 
he implied that you were not so 
satisfied about the matter as he.’ 

‘ My father is one of the most 
truthful men living,’ said Gretchen 
calmly ; ‘to quote his own expres- 
sion, he is transparent; but still 
you must not take everything even 
he says literally. There, I knew how 
it would be,’ she continued, rush- 
ing to the door as a mellow cry of 
‘Gretchen, mine own child! came 
up the staircase. ‘That is to tell 
me the Bud must not be exhausted 
by conversation, she explained, 
and having so explained left me 
at last alone. 

Herr Droigel was as good as his 
word. He did not put harness on, 
and begin to drive me immediate- 
ly. He took me to see the sights. 
We went up the river and down it. 
We made so regular a business of 
pleasure, that I soon got tired of it, 
and was glad when lessons began 
in earnest. 

But O, what those lessons grew 
to be! what that study of music 
proved! what the cultivation of 
my voice realiy meant ! 

Most persons have an idea that 
nothing is so easy as to sing a 
song ; unless, indeed, it may be to 
write a book. When they hear of 
some prima donna receiving so 
much a note, they shake their 
heads and say : 

‘ People who work hard cannot 
earn money so easily as that.’ 

Whilst the fact is, there are no 
people who have to work so hard 
as those who earn their bread by 
discoursing sweet sounds. 
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It is, in fact, utterly impossible 
for any person outside the musical 
profession to form the faintest idea 
of the drudgery which must be gone 
through before even a small success 
can be achieved. The uninitiated 
hear what the Arima donna is paid 
per note, but they can never know 
what that note cost the prima 
donna. 

No one either can ever know 
what my notes cost me; the toil, 
the vexation of spirit. I shudder 
when I recall those lessons. I 
sicken at the memory of Herr 
Droigel’s despair when he found 
that, physically, I was unable to 
bear the burden of the tasks he 
put upon me. I seem to dread 
once more the sound of the word 
‘health,’ and, ill with nothing but 
utter exhaustion, I lie again on my 
bed, with Gretchen bathing my 
temples with eau-de-cologne, and 
renewing her thanks to Providence 
that it was not of the least use her 
father ever attempting to teach her 
to sing. 

And yet, in spite of all the work 
and all the hardship, I was happier 
than I had ever been in my life 
before. I drank-in music, and I was 
content. The vague longings, the 
yearning for something my lot did 
not hold, were satisfied at length. 

Youth makes little account of 
want of bodily comfort, so long as 
heart and soul are filled. My 
heart was not empty. I had long 
letters, tender and wise, from my 
uncle. I made friends, as he pro- 
phesied would be the case. I grew 
very fond of Gretchen, and she at 
length grew so fond of me, that out 
of pure love she brushed her hair, 
and kept her shoes up at heel, and 
mended her dresses, and would 
have made the house a little tidy, 
had father or mother wished it to 
be so. 

But neither father nor mother 
had the slightest desire for any- 
thing of the kind. 
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They were never happy if by 
chance their surroundings were in 
order. They rejoiced to live in a 
perpetual hurricane of disorder. 
Herr Droigel did the cooking. 
When he was not eating, smoking, 
singing, or teaching, or sleeping, 
he was in the kitchen. Madam 
Droigel did nothing. During the 
entire time I lived in that house, I 
never saw her even attempt to do 
anything, unless, indeed, it might 
be to assist in laying the cloth. 

The rooms were kept in order, 
or supposed to be kept in order, 
by a succession of small maids-of- 
all-work, who might, judging from 
their innate depravity, capacity for 
breakage, grimy countenances, and 
unkempt locks, have all been eggs 
out of one nest. 

Jane went, and Sophy succeeded, 
and Kate followed after ; but there 
was no difference, except in name. 
They were all, as Madam Droi- 
gel, who set them such an admir- 
able example, remarked, ‘idle 
sluts’ — in vituperation, Madam’s 
English was remarkably strong. 

Once we had a grown-up ser- 
vant—trim, active, cleanly; a being 
sO superior to all who had gone 
before, that, hearing Gretchen’s re- 
port, I went down into the base- 
ment to have a look at her. 

There she was, actually scrub- 
bing out the pots. For thirty-six 
hours we retained that treasure. At 
the end of that period she had 
threatened to pin the dish-cloth to 
Herr Droigel’s coat-tails. She had 


requested Madam Droigel to place 
her on board-wages, in order that 
she might procure some food fit 
for a Christian (meaning herself) to 
eat. She had informed Gretchen 
that where she lived previously, 
when young ladies wanted any- 
thing they rang for it, and did not 
scream after servants as she did; 
whilst she took the duster, where- 
with it had been my wont to em- 
ploy the minutes of my time in the 
mornings, into her possession, inti- 
mating atthe same time her opinion 
that I had enough work of my 
own to do, without interfering with 
hers. 

As for Gretchen and myself, we 
would thankfully have complied 
with her wishes, and told her so, 
with a deference which, I think, 
touched her feelings. But Herr 
Droigel could not consent to leave 
her in undisputed possession of the 
kitchen ; and Madam was hurt at 
her expressed opinions on the sub- 
ject of foreign messes. So she de- 
parted, and we returned to our 
Janes and Sophias and Kates. 

Herr Droigel that evening pre- 
pared for our delectation a dish 
more unspeakably nasty than it 
had yet fallen to my lot to taste ; 
whilst Madam his wife donned— 
probably in honour of being mis- 
tress in her own house once more 
—a black-silk dress so hopelessly 
denuded of hooks, that even she 
was fain to hide its gaping back 
from sight by means of a faded 
crape shawl. 
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AFTER a little experience of the 
wear and tear of active life, how 
distressing it is, in our intercourse 
with society, to see the enormous 
amount of vital force which is wast- 
ed in useless and obstructive ex- 
citement, and the store of energy 
and power wantonly expended in 
that morbid kind of activity which 
is unfruitful both of profit and of 
pleasure! As the struggles and 
trials of each day press more and 
more heavily with increasing years, 
and our own nervous system be- 
comes weaker and more irritable, 
there is generally a corresponding 
increase in our love and admira- 
tion of a quiet and placid manner 
in others. When the brain is per- 
plexed and the spirit is weary, a 
sort of loathing of excitable de- 
monstrativeness creeps over us, 
and we turn instinctively towards 
those who are habitually calm, for 
relief from the fatiguing animation 
and the conversational athletics of 
many of our acquaintances. 
Nothing can be more distasteful 
to reflective persons than the in- 
cessant muscular mobility which 
prevails in countries not very re- 
mote from our own shores. We 
no sooner cross the Channel than 
we find the people incapable of 
uttering even the customary plati- 
tudes of a morning visit without 
displaying an indecent extent of the 
whites of their eyes, and otherwise 
showing an eagerness, which the 
circumstances do not justify. Even 
after a long residence in France 
and Italy, it is difficult to get ac- 
customed to the sight of the vio- 
lent agitation of the body during 
speech, and the tendency of the 


muscles to take part in the con- 
versation, and to illustrate by an 
energetic dumb-show statements 
which would be sufficiently clear 
to an average understanding, if they 
were made in a calm and simple 
manner. When every remark, how- 
ever uninteresting, is accompanied 
by a shake of the head, a shrug of 
the shoulders, or a spasmodic action 
of the limbs, a quiet looker-on is 
often inclined to inquire how far 
these movements, which in Eng- 
land would be the natural signs of 
palsy, sea-sickness, or St. Vitus’s- 
dance, are to be taken as indica- 
tions of deep emotion or strong 
feeling when the exhibitors are for- 
eigners. 

To the eye of a motionless Bri- 
ton, a group of sailors engaged in 
sociable intercourse on the quay at 
Marseilles appear, at a short dis- 
tance, to be far advanced in the pre- 
liminaries of murder. He looks 
anxiously for the flash of the fatal 
knife, and is prepared to interfere 
on behalf of the weaker side, or to 
call upon the bystanders to aid in 
keeping the peace. But presently 
there is a roar of laughter, and a 
gleaming of teeth or gums from the 
speakers, which reassure him. The 
man whose gestures seemed to 
threaten assassination executes a 
few steps of an immoral dance, 
which seems to heal all differ- 
ences of opinion, and the fears of 
the spectator are completely dis- 
pelled. 

As he goes his way, musing upon 
the needless alarm he has felt, he 
puts much of this vivacity down to 
the impetuosity of youth, and con- 
cludes, in accordance with the views 
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of some physiologists, that by the 
time these lively mariners grow old 
they will have expended their su- 
perfluous force, and will save what 
they may have left for more useful 
exertions. 

But shortly afterwards, from the 
window of his hotel, he witnesses 
another scene. His opinions are 
shaken by the spectacle of two de- 
crepit old men, tottering down the 
street, and carrying with difficulty 
the load of their loose and wrin- 
kled skins. To all appearances, 
these aged creatures are quite in- 
capable of making any sharp or 
rapid movement of limb or feature. 
But, watched for a few moments 
from the window, both of them are 
suddenly seen to stop, without any 
apparent cause, and confronting 
each other with eager looks, they 
start with a galvanic jerk into atti- 
tudes which, to the calm observer, 
suggest demoniacal possession. 
Their skinny arms fly about wild- 
ly; their white beards wag with the 
convulsive rapidity of sheep’s tails. 
Each man extends the fingers of 
one hand with a kind of epileptic 
rigidity, while the index of the other 
is brought down upon the tip of 
each stiffened digit in rapid and 
vigorous strokes, with which the 
whole body seems to coéperate. 
Then all the members, as if struck 
by lightning, appear to be petrified 
in some angular position, in which 
they remain motionless for a se- 
cond or two, until another wag from 
one of the sheep’s tails sets all in 
movement again. In another mi- 
nute all relapses into quiet, and the 
two decrepit old baboons resume 
their march, tottering along again 
as if nothing had happened. And 
nothing Aas happened, except that 
one of them said it was four o'clock, 
while the other believed it to be 
only half-past three. Now the 
emotion caused by such a question 
as this can scarcely have been very 
great, yet the pantomime could not 


have been stronger if the dregs of 
life still left to these aged panta- 
loonshad been unexpectedly placed 
in jeopardy. 

This unnecessary bodily and fa- 
cial activity, happily so foreign to 
the habits of English life, has ne- 
vertheless, even in England, acharm 
for some few people. It is often 
pointed to as an evidence of strong 
feeling, as well as superior earnest- 
ness and energy. Some of the fair 

-x are occasionally inclined to re- 
gard it as an unmistakable sign of 
a warm heart; and many a confid- 
ing maiden, on her travels abroad, 
has been unable to resist the spell 
cast over her by the vehement and 
expressive attitudes of affection in 
use amongst her foreign admirers. 
Undemonstrative rivals have suf- 
fered much injustice upon this head. 
Quiet protestations,even when sup- 
ported by the most touching con- 
stancy, have sometimes failed to 
make up for an absence of gesture 
and outward excitement. In spite 
of such occasional and temporary 
successes, no Englishman, who has 
seen gesticulation in full play, will 
regard it as anything but a mis- 
chievous practice and an intoler- 
able nuisance, which should be 
checked and discouraged by all 
who value private comfort, or care 
for the public good. 

That all emotions have a tend- 
ency to produce bodily movements 
of some kind is sufficiently well 
known, and is one of the proofs of 
the indissoluble connection now ac- 
knowledged to exist between the 
mind and the body. Some affirm 
thatthese movements are vehement 
in proportion as the emotions are 
intense. But this general rule was 
clearly meant to apply to those mus- 
cles of face and limb over which 
we have but an imperfect control, 
and which are therefore most liable 
to involuntary motion when the 
mind is agitated. It certainly does 
not go far to explain the num- 
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berless actions and grimaces with 
which the conversation of some 
people is so abundantly laden ; and 
which, from their complicated and 
conventional character, show some- 
times a very strong exercise of the 
will and all the dexterity and re- 
finement of an art. 

Those movements, especially, 
which aim at being descriptive or 
imitative are entirely voluntary. 
The use of them can only be re- 
garded as a habit artificially acquir- 
ed by education and example, and 
which has little or no connection 
with the instinctive motions which 
naturally result from agitation of 
mind. When ademonstrative Spani- 
ard expresses his sense of the worth- 
lessness of something, and illustrates 
the statement by blowing an ima- 
ginary grain of sand from the palm 
of his extended hand; or when a 
Frenchman speaks in admiration 
of the object of his affections, or of 
the exquisite bouquet of a favourite 
wine, and accentuates his praise 
by pretending to kiss the assembled 
tips ofhis fingers, and then disperses 
them with a sudden extension of 
the wrist and forearm, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that these detestable 
gestures are entirely a work of art. 
When we are warned by a Neapo- 
litan of the ‘ sneaking’ character of 
a rival hotel-keeper—not in words, 
but in silence—by the hand of the 
calumniator assuming the wriggling 
and undulating motions of a ser- 
pent, the gesture is as much an art 
as speech itself; and in this case 
has conveyed the meaning without 
the compromising dangers of lan- 
guage. When the Roman waiter, 
replying to our inquiries in a mat- 
ter of mustard, draws himself up to 
his full height, puts on a face of 
despair, exclaims in a dramatic 
voice, ‘ Signori miei, la mostarda 
2 terminata’ and mistrusting our 
comprehension, makes an imagi- 
nary mustard-pot of his left hand, 
into which he inserts the index of 
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his right and gives it a sort of scoop- 
ing motion to denote emptiness, it 
is difficult to trace any connection 
between such gestures as these and 
the primitive movements which are 
the immediate effect of feeling, and 
have been called by some physio- 
logists ‘the natural language of 
emotion.’ 

What these gesticulators desired 
to describe was not more vividly 
present to their minds than such 
facts would have been to that of 
a placid Englishman, We cannot 
agree with those who ascribe this 
sort of pantomime to a natural ex- 
cess of nervous energy or to super- 
fluous vigour which seeks to expend 
itself in muscular action ; for it is 
well known that the bodies most 
subject to such agitation are often 
feeble and deficient in vitality, and 
that in Southern Italy and other 
countries, where the habit has al- 
most the appearance ofa convulsive 
disease, the people are proverbially 
lazy, and generally unused to spon- 
taneous exertion. One might sup- 
pose that where expressive gestures 
are so much used an indolent race 
would often give their voices a 
holiday. Unhappily for those who 
value peace and quietness, it is pre- 
cisely the reverse: the tongue is as 
restless as the limbs, the language 
distressingly abundant, and (which 
makes it hard to bear) the people 
themselves particularly intelligent 
and quick to understand a word or 
a look. Yet out of this abundance 
of resources it is generally difficult 
for a stranger to get the simplest in- 
formation upon a matter of fact; 
and when two or three gesticulators 
are gathered together for the pur- 
pose of enlightening him, the case 
is hopeless. 

As far as we know, no attempt 
has ever been made to suppress 
this habit, upon which so much 
vital strength is wasted every day 
precisely by those who have least 
to spare. Ithas been pronounced, 
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almost without inquiry, to be one of 
the qualities belonging to race. The 
common impression is, that people 
with dark eyes have an innate pro- 
pensity to show the whites of them 
when they talk ; and that the pro- 
prietors of olive complexions and 
black hair are born with a tendency 
to tear it out by the roots when 
anything uncomfortable occurs. 
That this is, in a great measure, 
an erroneous view, is shown by the 
almost total absence of outward ex- 
citement in the immediate descend- 
ants of those foreigners who have 
settled in England. Some of the 
calmest and most phlegmatic cha- 
racters are to be found amongst 
those whose fathers and mothers 
hailed from countries where bodily 
agitation has reached its highest 
point ; and it is fair to suppose that 
if they had not migrated to this 
country, their now calm and placid 
posterity would be still possessed 
of that mischievous demon who is 
supposed to make human beings 
scream and contort themselves a- 
gainst their will. 

The cause which has led some 
nations, more than others, to waste 
their strength in this manner is not 
easy to find; but the effect is much 
more evident. Exaggeration, self- 
deception, counterfeit enthusiasm, 
instability, and premature exhaus- 
tion are amongst the many vices 
that are found in company with 
violent gestures ; and these will go 
far to account for the temporary 
successes, but lasting failures and 
misfortunes, of the gesticulating na- 
tions in modern times. 

The defects of the English cha- 
racter are sufficiently numerous ; 
but we may, without conceit, rejoice 
that we have in a great measure a- 
voided this one. We have not been 
tempted to develop the movements 
naturally caused by inward feeling 
into an art which can be practised, 
whether there is any emotion or 
not. The use of language, with 


but little aid from grimace, has 
been found sufficient for the ordin- 
ary intercourse of every day ;.and 
consequently the habit of a still 
exterior has enabled most English 
people to endure strong mental 
tension with the least amount of 
muscular motion—a physical con- 
dition which has undoubtedly a re- 
acting tendency to mitigate and 
allay an emotional state of the 
mind, 

But in those countries where the 
reverse has been taught by exam- 
ple to each succeeding generation ; 
where every new-born child has 
first opened its eyes upon a world 
of gestures ; where its earliest appe- 
tites have been satisfied or repress- 
ed with vehemence of language and 
bodily contortion ; where the whole 
human organism has been gradu- 
ally accustomed to agitation—the 
outward signs of emotion have out- 
grown all reasonable proportions, 
and may be seen in violent activity 
when the feelings are still com- 
paratively calm, until the latter are, 
in some mysterious manner, worked 
up into a counterfeit excitement, 
which conveys a wrong impression 
of every matter under discussion, 
and causes the gesticulators to de- 
ceive their friends and themselves, 

It appears that muscular move- 
ments, which in their instinctive 
and primitive form are the result 
of inward feeling, have, in their 
modified and artificial state,a power 
of reacting upon the emotions ; and 
that when certain outward move- 
ments have been habitually used to 
describe particular feelings, the vo- 
luntary repetition of such move- 
ments tends to produce within us 
some imitation of the emotions with 
which they have been associated. 
This power of reaction seems to 
have been developed, if not entirely 
gained, by the habit of using ges- 
tures as conventional signs. To 
some people, the idea of the limbs 
or features having such a back ac- 
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tion upon the mind may seem about 
as rational as a belief that the state 
of the weather may be influenced 
by moving the index ofa barometer 
up or down. Nevertheless, with the 
muscles and the feelings it appears 
to be so ; and though it be possible 
to ‘smile and smile and be a vil- 
lain,’ as a general rule the inward 
effect of a pleasant face is to make 
the wearer, for the moment, feel 
more amiably disposed towards 
mankind; while frowning and shak- 
ing one’s fist seldom fails to suggest 
or to increase hatred and uncharit- 
ableness. When we resort to bodily 
exertion as a common remedy for 
over-excited feelings, and try to 
calm our nervous irritation by tak- 
ing exercise, we unconsciously ac- 
knowledge this reacting power, by 
carefully avoiding that kind ofmove- 
ment which has usually accompa- 
nied the feeling we wish to allay. 
The greatest gesticulators know per- 
fectly well that a ‘set-to’ with the 
gloves, even with their own shadow, 
is not the sort of activity which 
would be likely to soothe the pas- 
sion of resentment ; and that walk- 
ing up and down, wringing their 
hands, though very fine exercise, 
would not be likely to still their 
fears nor quiet an anxious heart. 
Admitting the truth of this pro- 
position regarding the reaction of 
gestures, what a light it throws 
upon the spurious and deceptive 
emotions—the skin-deep enthusi- 
asm and false sentiment which so 
many excitable persons uncon- 
sciously awaken in themselves, 
and, for the time, honestly believe 
to be earnest and real! What 
heart-rending appeals to the Ma- 
donna, what loud invocations of 
the Deity, in a mere matter of but- 
tons, have been brought about by 
the wilful agitation of the arms 
and other members which were in 
no way concerned! How many 
timid but ambitious creatures have 
worked themselves, by outward and 
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hollow activity, into situations they 
were wholly unable to support! 
How many faint-hearted swag- 
gerers, assuming the face and atti- 
tude of sternness and defiance, 
and feeling some sort of imitation 
of the reality, have misled their 
friends into the belief that they 
were real heroes ; and in the hour 
of trial have brought ruin upon 
their cause, and disgrace upon 
themselves, by the inevitable dis- 
covery that the outward signs, of 
which they had been so lavish, 
were a cause and not an effect; 
and that they had gesticulated 
themselves into positions for which, 
in moments of reflection, they knew 
themselves to be unfit. Whoever 
has followed the history of the re- 
cent commotions and revolutions 
must have marked the names of 
many who have paid this awful 
penalty for self-deceit, and of many 
others, more fortunate, who have 
been saved by some chance, or by 
the self-possession and courage of 
their friends, but who generally re- 
fuse the lessons of experience, and 
continue to gesticulate about their 
prowess as if it had all been genu- 
ine. * 

It seems to us almost impossible 
to exaggerate the value of calmness 
of manner, or to doubt the advan- 
tage of keeping the limbs and the 
features as still as possible, espe- 
cially when there is any necessity 
for using one’s wits. Most of us 
in England have been taught from 
early youth to suppress the ex- 
ternal signs of emotion, and to cul- 
tivate coolness and apparent in- 
difference rather than hollow and 
noisy enthusiasm. We generally 
dislike histrionics in private life ; 
and to an average Englishman, 
what is called ‘a scene’ is of all 
things the most distasteful. The 
habitual avoidance of unnecessary 
gesture has probably contributed 
more than anything to this result, 
and we should view with alarm 
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any change of opinion in this mat- 
ter. But we are not at all sure 
that the increased intercourse with 
the Continent, causing in some 
places almost a fusion of language 
and manners, does not threaten us 
in time with a general leaven of 
gesticulation, which would be fatal 
to the English character, and would 
be sure to play us false in the hour 
of need. 

The appearance of calm and 
sometimes provoking  placidity 
which English people have ac- 
quired, and which has become so 
common that it costs the exhibitors 
no effort, certainly does not make 
our countrymen beloved by the 
more excitable races. Ze calme 
Britannique is a fertile subject for 
ridicule amongst French people. 
But it is nevertheless regarded 
abroad with something of awe. 
Our enthusiastic neighbours try to 
laugh at it, but they know all the 
time, and lately have found to 
their cost, that the superficial dis- 
play to which they have accus- 
tomed themselves is an obstructive 
and injurious habit ; that the merits 
of ardeur and élan may be very 
great ; but that the more common 
sort comes and goes, while the cold 
deliberative qualities, which are 
likely to be acquired by an habitual 
suppression of gestures, have the 
great advantage of enduring and 
of being always there when they 
are wanted. 

One of the few places where 
gesticulation is, by common con- 
sent, admitted to be indispensable, 
is on the stage. Here it is sup- 
posed to be exhibited as an art; 
and, if we can believe the critics, 
it is an art which, possibly from 
want of practice in private life and 
of serious professional study, is 
but indifferently understood. The 
poverty, so to speak, of gesture in 
English singers must be apparent 
to all who have frequented the 
English Opera; and in other 


branches of the drama it is chiefly 
in ‘action’ that a second-rate actor 
fails, and the irrepressible amateur 
is wholly unable to make any dra- 
matic use of his arms, legs, or face 
—-parts of his body which seriously 
embarrass his proceedings on the 
boards. 

Stage-action has been too much 
regarded, even by actors, as a na- 
tural means of aiding declamation, 
and has been left more or less to 
come spontaneously forth in the 
form suggested by the sentiment of 
the play. There could not be a 
greater mistake ; for though move- 
ment of some kind be instinctive 
and unavoidable under excitement, 
that particular kind which is most 
expressive to the educated eye is 
not at all likely to come by instinct, 
whatever the talent of the aspirant 
may be; especially in England, 
where the gestures suited to the 
theatre are as much an exaggera- 
tion of those in ordinary use as the 
latter are in advance of the primi- 
tive movements which naturally ac- 
company emotion. Dramatic action 
is intended to give a merely con- 
ventional interpretation of feelings 
which are themselves either coun- 
terfeit, or do not exist at all; and 
when a player is said to show fire, 
passion, or sentiment, in the grace 
or vigour of his gestures, it is per- 
fectly well known that there is no 
real emotion vibrating within him, 
beyond the secondary feelings a- 
wakened by the movements or the 
declamation. This double decep- 
tion can only be practised with 
effect by a true artist ; and yet it is 
professionally attempted without 
the smallest training, in the inno- 
cent belief that it is only necessary 
to be natural to succeed. The re- 
sult we know. 

An uneducated actor, who thus 
relies on spontaneity and instinct, 
soon finds that he can get no help 
from these sources. He is at once 
trammelled and fettered by a power 











which deprives him, at the outset, 
of whatever innate advantages he 
may have. From his entrance upon 
the stage to his exit, he can never 
for a moment allow his feelings, 
real or feigned, to betray him into 
any infraction of what may be call- 
ed the ‘common law’ of dramatic 
action. He may have neglected to 
study this unwritten code, and may 
know but little ofits details, yet he 
is never free from the restraints 
which it imposes. He cannot set 
them aside, and adopt natural 
forms. However vehement may be 
the passion the actor desires to 
portray, he must always keep with- 
in the outer bounds of his art, 
though he may be conspicuously 
ignorant of all its refinement and 
resources. While pretending to act 
spontaneously and ‘from natural 
inspiration,’ he is obliged, in his 
face and gesture, to speak by signs 
which have been tacitly agreed 
upon between him and his audi- 
ences. These are not the ‘ xatura/ 
language of emotion.’ They are 
anything but zafure,in a physio- 
logical sense ; and when a delighted 
public say that his rendering of pas- 
sion or sentiment is most ‘ natural’ 
(a very common phrase amongst 
the spectators), it is probably, at 
that very moment, most at variance 
with the manner in which his emo- 
tions would find expression, if they 
were real and unrestrained by any 
rules of art. Charles Lamb attri- 
butes much of the charm of the 
theatre to this transparent decep- 
tion, and to the representation ge- 
nerally being ‘known to be coun- 
terfeit.’ 

We have seen that the outward 
movements in domestic use on the 
Continent have a tendency to be- 
come imitative of the acts and feel- 
ings they are meant to describe. 
The repression of this tendency is 
one of the first conditions of suc- 
cess in any serious or tragic repre- 
sentation. Imitative movements, 
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though highly expressive, would be 
considered ridiculous and offensive 
on the stage. A narration, however 
touching, say of death by poison, 
accompanied by such action as 
would be used by a Neapolitan in 
describing the circumstance in pri- 
vate life, would be sure to produce 
roars of laughter. But as this sort 
of ‘suiting the action to the word’ 
is forbidden by the ‘common law’ 
of the stage, even the crudest ama- 
teur generally knows how to avoid 
it; though the present writer once 
saw a primo tenore in the Sonnam- 
bula, when ‘perplexed in the ex- 
treme’ by the supposed faithlessness 
of Amina, resort to that muscular 
movement so graphically descrip- 
tive ofmental irritation—scratching 
his head. This, however, was a 
touch of ‘ nature’ seldom to be met 
with. But its extreme rarity did 
not save such an infraction of the 
law from criticisms which were 
nearly fatal tothe tenor’s reputation. 

Passing to other branches of the 
drama—to low comedy and farce 
—we find the laws of the stage re- 
laxed so as to admit imitative move- 
ments, not only without offence, 
but with great advantage to the 
player and delight to the audience. 
As we get ‘lower,’ if we may call it 
so, in the dramatic scale, we get 
nearer to the ordinary habits of life 
—‘La tragédie peint les hommes 
comme ils ont été quelquefois ; la 
comédie, comme ils ont coutume 
de l’étre.’* Common imitative ges- 
tures are, therefore, an important 
element in low comedy and farce, 
and are one of the chief points of 
resemblance between such repre- 
sentations and what we see around 
us every day. The consequence 
is, that this walk of the stage at- 
tracts a flood of amateurs and un- 
educated actors, whose incapacity 
is detected the moment they at- 
tempt the higher ranges of the 
drama. 

* Marmontel, E/émens de Littérature. 
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A well-known theatrical biogra- 
pher and critic declares that ‘the 
whole rules, traditions, and con- 
ventionalities of the English stage 
are radically false, unmeaning, and 
monotonous.’ If so, an evil so 
general can hardly fail to bring at- 
tempts at reform. Will they be in 
the direction of nature ? 

The scenery is becoming more 
realistic every day, and the dresses 
decidedly more natural, while de- 
clamation and action are still cloth- 
ed in artificial forms. We may pos- 
sibly see them brought into har- 
mony. The subject is worthy of 
being taken up by an actor or critic 
ofexperience, whomay have studied 
the outward signs of expression and 
emotion in the works of Sir C. Bell, 
Dr. Bain, and many other physio- 
logists. A basis might be laid for 
anew Style ofaction, suited perhaps 
to the requirements of a regenerat- 
ed society. Some Wagner of the 
English stage may initiate a system 
of acting in which the emotions 
raised by the story are to be shown 
by movements and impulses en- 
tirely natural to the actor. Under 
such a system it may be difficult, in 
‘the drama of the future,’ to select 
a jeune premier of a sufficiently 
affectionate disposition for the lov- 
er’s part, without a tendency to dis- 
play his passion in a manner to 
offend the prejudices of the public, 
ifthe public of the future is to have 
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any prejudices. But whena lovely 
innamorata takes to showing Aer 
feelings upon natural principles, we 
think we can predict what managers 
call an ‘unexampled success,’ and 
a long run for the play, if the Lord 
Chamberlain should have gone to 
his rest, or ifhis successor in those 
future times should cease from 
troubling. 

However much a serious study 
of gesture may be desirable for 
actors, such an accomplishment 
should be excluded from private 
life. The specimens we see occa- 
sionally amongst English enthusi- 
asts who have resided long abroad, 
are sufficiently clumsy and repul- 
sive to discourage imitators ; and 
we hope that all who have any pre- 
tensions to good taste or ‘ distinc- 
tion’ in themselves, or care any- 
thing for the welfare of others or 
for the public good, will avoid a 
habit which is decidedly infectious, 
and which injures mind, body, and 
estate. 

An Englishman hasbeen hitherto 
distinguished from a foreigner chief- 
ly by a quiet manner and an almost 
total absence of gesticulation, even 
under strong mental excitement ; 
and the print of his foot is upon 
every shore, and his yoke upon the 
neck of millions of hair-tearers, 
beard-waggers, and grimacers in 
every clime. 








A MODERN STORY. 


—_—. — 


Nay, ’tis thy wedding-day ! 
Thou must be blithe to-day ; 
Gladly the bells shall ring, 
Gaily shall children fling 
Roses and primroses for thee to tread. 


Quick to thy chamber get, 
Put on thy coronet ; 
Bloom of the orange-tree 
Right well becometh thee ; 
Proudly thy chosen one waits thee to wed. 


Standest thou silent there? 
Wherefore that vacant stare ? 
Pale are thy cheeks and cold, 
And by thy face is told 


Something of sadness, and something of rue. 


Can, then, winged memory 
Yet bear thee mournfully 
Back to those days of bliss, 
Ere with a bitter kiss 
He whom thou lovest last bid thee adieu ? 


Worthy he was of thee, 
Poor though he chanced to be ; 
Long he is gone, and so 
Maybe he’s dead, you know ; 
So let him buried be: turn to thy lord. 


What if to-morrow bring 

Sorrow and murmuring? 

Riches and title heal 

Wounds that our spirits feel ; 
All that is costly thy lord can afford. 


So to thy chamber get, 
Put on thy coronet, 
All things are waiting thee ; 
Try and smile happily, 
Let not thy face thy heart’s sadness record. 
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UNDER THE RED DRAGON. 


BY JAMES GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ ‘ONLY AN ENSIGN,’ ETC. 


—>— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
DELILAH. 


Even while Ivan Yourivitch was 
conferring with his startled mistress, 
I saw a tall figure in Russian uni- 
form—the eternal long gray great- 
coat—appear at the room-door, and 
I was instinctively glancing round 
for some weapon wherewith to de- 
fend me, when to my astonish- 
ment Volhonski entered, somewhat 
splashed with mud certainly and 
powdered with snow, but whole and 
well, without a wound, and with a 
cry of joy Valerie threw herself into 
his arms. 

Wholly occupied by his beautiful 
sister, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached, fully a minute elapsed be- 
fore he turned to address Madame 
Tolstoff and then me. 

Was it selfishness, was it hu- 
manity, was it friendship, or what 
was the sentiment that inspired me 
and caused so much of genuine joy 
to see Volhonski appear safe and 
untouched ?— I, who from the 
trenches had been daily wont to 
watch with grim satisfaction the 
murderous ‘ potting’ of the Ruskies 
from the rifle-pits, and literal 
showers of legs, arms, and other 
fragments of poor humanity, by 
their appearance in the air, respond 
to the explosion of a well-directed 
shell! 

He now turned to me with as- 
tonishment on recognising my face 
in that place, and with the uniform 
of the Rifle Militia. 

VOL. xX, 


‘By what strange caprice or 
whirligig of fortune do I find you 


_ here?’ he exclaimed, as he took 


my hand, but certainly with a some- 
what dubious expression of eye; 
‘you have not come over to us, I 
hope, as some of our Poles have 
lately gone to you ? 

‘No,’ I replied, almost laughing 
at the idea. ‘Don’t mistake me ; 
I came here as a fugitive, glad to 
escape you and your confounded 
Cossacks ; but I thank God, Vol- 
honski, that you eluded my pistol 
on the cliffs yonder.’ 

‘Then it was you, Captain Har- 
dinge, whom I followed so fast and 
so far from that khan on the Kokoz 
road? By St. George, my friend, 
but you were well mounted! In 
our skirmish one of your balls cut 
my left shoulder-strap, as you may 
see; the other shred away my 
horse’s ear on the off side, making 
him swerve round so madly that he 
threw me—that was all. You, how- 
ever, fell into the sea—’ 

‘And was soaked to the skin; 
the reason why, “ only for this night 
positively,” as the play-bills have 
it, I appear in the uniform of the 
Imperial Rifle Militia, after finding 
my way here by the happiest chance 
in the world,’ I added, with a glance 
at his smiling sister. ‘Marshal Can- 
robert—’ 

* Has fallen back with his slender 
force from Kokoz. You had a de- 
spatch for him, I presume, by what 
fell from you at the Tartar cara- 
vanserai ?” 

zz 
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‘ Precisely.’ 

‘Ah, I thought as much,’ 

‘I should not have been touring 
so far from our own lines else. It 
concerned, I believe —if I may 
speak of it—an émeute among the 
Poles in Sebastopol.’ 

‘A false rumour spread by some 
deserters; there was no such thing; 
and be assured that our good father 
the Emperor is too much beloved 
even in Poland to be troubled by 
disaffection again.’ 

Volhonski now threw off his 
greatcoat, and appeared in the 
handsome full uniform of the Vla- 
dimir Infantry, on a lapel of which 
he wore, among other orders, the 
military star of St. George the Vic- 
torious, which is only bestowed by 
the Czarforacts ofpersonal bravery, 
like our Victoria Cross. 

* How came you to know of me 
and of my despatch ?’ I inquired, 
while Yourivitch replaced the wine 
and some other refreshments on the 
table. 

‘I had Menschikofi’s express or- 
ders to watch, with a sotnia of Cos- 
sacks, Canrobert’s flying column on 
the Kokoz road; and the Tartars 
were prompt enough in telling me 
of your movements—at least of the 
appearance of an officer ofthe Allies 
where, in sooth, he had no right to 
be. But, my friend, you look pale 
and weary.’ 

* He has no less than three lance- 
wounds ! urged Valerie. 

‘ Three ! 

‘In the arms and shoulder.’ 

‘This is serious ; but take some 
more of the Crimskoi—it is harm- 
less wine. Excuse me, Captain 
Hardinge, but of course you are 
aware how dangerous it is for you 
to remain long here ?’ 

‘I have no intention of remaining 
a moment absent from my duty, 
if I can help it! said I energeti- 
cally. 

‘So we must get you smuggled 
back to your own lines somehow— 
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unless you consent to become a pri- 
soner of war.’ 

‘I have already given my parole 
of honour.’ 

‘Indeed ! to whom ?” 

‘To the Hospoza Volhonski,’ 
said I, laughing. 

‘More binding, perhaps, than if 
given to me; yet as I don’t wish 
to avail myself of your promises to 
Valerie, but for the memory of past 
times,’ he added with a pleasant 
smile, ‘to see you safe among your 
friends, I must contrive some plan 
to get you hence without delay.’ 

‘Why such inhospitable haste ?” 
asked Valerie. 

‘Think of the peril to him and 
to us of being discovered here 
and in that dress too!’ 

‘I fear I shall not be able to ride 
for days,’ said I despondingly, assen- 
sations of lassitude stole over me. 

‘I fear that with Valerie for your 
nurse, you may never return to 
health at all,’ said Volhonski, laugh- 
ing, as he knew well the coquettish 
proclivities of his sister; ‘hence, 
to insure at least convalescence, I 
must commit you to the care of old 
Yourivitch or Madame Tolstoff.’ 

Joy for her brother’s safe return 
made Valerie radiant and splen- 
didly brilliant ; while some emotion 
of compunction for her temporary 
hostility to me led her to be some- 
what marked in her manner, softly 
suave ; and this Ze observed ; for, 
after a little time, he said smilingly, 

‘You and my Valerie seem to 
have become quite old friends al- 
ready ; but remember the moth and 
the candle—gardes-vous bien, mon 
camarade Hardinge 

‘I don’t understand you, Paulo- 
vitch,’ said Valerie, pouting. 

‘ As little do I,’ said I, colouring, 
for the Colonel's speech was pointed 
and blunt, though his manner was 
scrupulously polite; but with all 
that, foreigners frequently say things 
that sound abrupt and strange to 
English ears. 
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‘ This stupid soldier is afraid that 
if left in idleness, you will fall in 
love with Madame Tolstoff — or 
me,’ said Valerie; ‘he is thinking 
of the Spanish proverb, no doubt— 
Puerto abierto al santo tiento, 

‘I am thinking of no such thing, 
and did but jest, Valerie,’ said her 
brother gravely, while he caressed 
her splendid hair. ‘Madame Tol- 
stoff, our dear friend, is an experi- 
enced chaperone ; and beside that, 
you are safe—set apart from the 
world—so far as concerns the ad- 
miration of men.’ 

‘That I never shall be, I hope ! 
said she, smiling and pouting again. 

By Jove, can it be that she is 
destined for a nunnery ? What the 
deuce can he mean by all these 
strange hints and out-of-place re- 
marks ? thought J, and not without 
secret irritation. 

Perhaps the keen Muscovite read 
something of this in my face, for he 
now clinked his glass against mine, 
and filled it with beautifully golden- 
coloured Chateau Yquem, bright, 
cool, and sparkling from its white 
crystal flask ; and to this champagne 
soon succeeded ; unwisely for me, 
though it was champagne in its best 
condition, that is, after being just 
six years in bottle, as Yourivitch as- 
sured us; and now our conversation 
became more gay and varied, and, I 
thought, decidedly more pleasant. 

He gave me some recent news 
from the immediate seat of war, and 
from our own lines, that proved of 
interest to me. 

The Retribution man-of-war, with 
the Duke of Cambridge on board, 
was said to have been lost, or nearly 
So, in the late great storm, which 
the Russians naturally hoped would 
delay the arrival of transports with 
reinforcements and supplies for the 
Allies; and he added that if the 
generals of the latter ‘had but the 
brains to cut off all communication 
with Sempheropol, Sebastopol would 
surrender in three days We men- 


tioned also, that the Greeks at Con- 
stantinople had taken heavy bets 
that it would wof fall before Christ- 
mas, which seemed likely enough, 
as Christmas was close at hand now ; 
and that there was a rumour to the 
effect that General Baraguay d’Hil- 
liers—one of the veterans of the 
retreat from Moscow—had landed 
at Eupatoria and given battle to 
General Alexander Nicolaevitch 
von Luders, and defeated him with 
the 5th Infantry Corps of the Rus- 
sian Army; a most improbable 
story, as D’Hilliers was at that mo- 
ment with his army in the Aland 
Isles ! 

And now Valerie, wearying of 
war and politics, shrugged her pretty 
shoulders, and gradually led us to 
talk on other topics. 

She being well read and highly 
accomplished, there were many sub- 
jects on which we could converse 
in common, as she was wonderfully 
familiar with the best works of the 
English and French writers of the 
day, and knew them quite as well 
as those of Tourguéneff, Panaeff, 
Longenoff, Zernina, and others who 
were barely known to me by name. 

I was afterwards to learn, too, 
that she was a brilliant musician ; 
and with all these powers of pleas- 
ing, was a Russian convent, with 
its oppressive atmosphere of reli- 
gion and austerity, to be her doom? 

When I compared mentally the 
Russian with the English woman of 
rank—Valerie with Estelle—I could 
see that the latter, with less of a 
nervous temperament, was more 
quiet and unimpressionable, and 
with all her beauty less attractive ; 
the former was more coquettish and 
seductive, more full of minute, de- 
licate, and piquante graces—the 
real graces that win and enslave ; 
more mistress of those witching 
trifles that at all times can inspire 
tenderness, provoke gallantry, and 
awaken love. The brilliant Valerie 
would have shone in a crowded 
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salon ; while Estelle Cressingham, 
with all her pale loveliness, would 
simply have seemed to be the cold, 
proud, aristocratic belle of an Eng- 
lish drawing-room. 

Valerie was fascinating—she was 
magnetic—I know not how to 
phrase it; and what now to me 
was Estelle—the Countess of Aber- 
conway—that I should shrink from 
drawing invidious comparisons ? 

When I retired that night to a 
spacious and magnificent apart- 
ment, and to a luxurious Rus- 
sian couch, the pillows of which 
were edged with the finest lace— 
ye gods! a laced pillow after mine 
in the camp, a tent-peg bag stuffed 
with dirty straw—I was soon sen- 
sible of the difference of sleeping 
indoors and within a house, after 
being under canvas and accus- 
tomed so long to my airy tent. I 
felt as if stifling; and to this was 
added the effect of the wines, of 
which, incited by the hospitality 
of Volhonski, I had partaken too 
freely. 

I forgot all about my promises 
to be up betimes, even before day- 
break, in the morning, and to ride 
with him as near to our posts as 
he dared venture, to leave me in a 
place of safety; I forgot that if I 
remained in secret at the castle 
or chateau of Yalta, the great 
danger and the grave suspicion to 
which I subjected him, his sister, 
and all there; I forgot, too, the 
risk I ran personally of being taken 
and shot as a spy perhaps, after 
short inquiry, or no inquiry at all. 
I thought only of the brilliant crea- 
ture whose voice seemed hovering 
in my ear, and the remembered 
touch of whose velvet hand seemed 
still to linger in mine. 

The more I saw of Valerie 
Volhonski, the more she dazzled, 
charmed, and—must I admit it >— 
consoled me for the loss I had 
sustained in England far away. 
She seemed quite aware of the ad- 
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miration her beauty excited—of 
the love that was inspiring me, 
and she seemed, I thought, in my 
vanity, not unwilling to return it! 

Why, then, should I not ask her 
to love me? What to us were the 
miserable ambitions of emperors 
and sultans; the intrigues and 
treacheries of statesmen ; the wars, 
the battles, the difference of reli- 
gion, race, and clime? And so, 
as the sparkling cliquot did its 
work, I wove the shining web of 
the future, and gave full reins to 
my heated fancy as the hours of 
the silent night stole on. 

But the morning found me ill, 
feverish, decidedly delirious ; and 
Volhonski, to his great mortifica- 
tion, had to leave me and ride off 
with his Cossacks, and reach Sebas- 
topol by making a long detour 
through that part of the country 
which we so stupidly left open— 
round by Tepekerman and Bagtchi 
Serai, and thence by the Belbeck 
into the Valley of Inkermann. 

I must have been in a rather 
helpless condition for at least two 
days—days wherein the short in- 
tervals of ease and sense seemed 
to me wearisome and perplexing 
indeed; while to. see Madame 
Tolstoff and old Ivan Yourivitch 
gliding noiselessly about my room 
in fur slippers, caused me to mar- 
vel sorely whether I was dreaming 
or awake; whether or not I was 
myself, or some one else; for all 
about me seemed strange, un- 
usual, and unreal. 

On the morning of the third day 
I was greatly better, and on pass- 
ing a hand over my head, found 
that my hair was gone—shorn to 
a crop of the true military Rus- 
sian pattern, doubtless by a doc- 
tor’s order. 

Then I saw Madame Tolstoft 
and Valerie Volhonski standing 
near and smiling at my perplexity. 

‘You miss your dark brown 
locks,’ said the latter with one of 
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her most seducing smiles; ‘ for- 
give me; but I am the Delilah who 
deprived you of them.’ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
VALERIE VOLHONSKI. 


THOUGH convalescent, I was 
still too feeble to think of saddle- 
work ; and the Hospoza Volhonski 
had no means of transmitting me 
otherwise than mounted, or of hav- 
ing me—even when able to tra- 
vel—guided to the British camp, 
without aid from her brother, of 
whom we had no tidings for weeks ; 
so the time slipped away at Yalta 
pleasantly enough for me. 

To conceal me entirely from all 
the visitors who came there was 
an impossibility; thus, though 
dressed in plain clothes now, and 
generally passing for a German 
shut out from business at Sebas- 
topol, I ran hourly risks of sus- 
picion and discovery. 

Some of Volhonski’s abrupt and 
ill-judged remarks, or some per- 
haps of mine, which had escaped 
me when delirious under the double 
effect of wounds and wine, ren- 
dered Valerie a little reserved in 
her demeanour towards me for the 
first day or two after I was able to 
leave my room; but she was so 
frank in nature and so gay in 
spirit, that this unusual mood 
rapidly wore away. 

We had many visitors from the 
Valley of Inkermann and from 
Sebastopol itself, as the city was 
left unblockaded on one side ; and 
the tidings they brought us—tid- 
ings which we eagerly devoured— 
varied strangely. Once we were 
informed that it had been assaulted, 
and that all the outworks were in 
the hands of the Allies; next we 
heard that another Inkermann had 
been fought—that the Allies had 
been scattered and the siege raised ; 


that the Austrians had entered Bul- 
garia ; that torpedoes had blown 
up the sunken ships ; and that the 
British fleet was actually in the 
harbour, shelling the town and 
burning it with rockets and red- 
hot shot. But all reports converg- 
ed in one unvarying tale — the 
dreadful sufferings of our soldiers 
among the snow in the trenches, 
where young men grew gray, and 
gray-haired men grew white, with 
misery. And so the Christmas 
passed ; and when the Russian 
bells by hundreds rang the old 
year out from the spires, the forts, 
and the ships that lay above the 
booms and bridge of boats, the 
new year’s morning saw. the black 
cross of St. Andrew still waving 
defiantly on the Mamelon, the 
Redan, and all the forts of Sebas- 
topol. 

Once among our visitors came 
Prince Menschikoff himself. Va- 
lerie advised my non-appearance, 
much to my relief; but I heard 
the din of voices, the laughter, and 
the sound of music in the sa/on or 
great dining-room where a déjeuner 
was served for him and his staff, 
while the band of the Grand 
Duchess Olga’s Hussars were sta- 
tioned in the marble vestibule, 
and played the grand national an- 
them of Russia and Luloft’s famous 
composition, Borshoe sara brangie 
—God save the Emperor. 

After the Prince’s departure we 
had the huge mansion entirely to 
ourselves again, and any longings 
I might have to rejoin the Welsh 
Fusileers and share the dangers 
they underwent, together with my 
natural anxiety to hear of my friends 
in their ranks, I was compelled to 
stifle and seek to forget, when tid- 
ings came that a great body of 
Tchernimorski Cossacks had form- 
ed a temporary camp between Yalta 
and the head of the long Baidar 
Valley, thus, while they remained, 
completely cutting off all my 
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chances of reaching either Bala- 
clava or the allied camp ; so there 
was nothing for me now but to re- 
sign myself to a protracted resi- 
dence in the same luxurious man- 
sion with the brilliant Valerie (and 
her watchful chaperone), with the 
somewhat certain chance of losing 
my heart in the charms of her so- 
ciety. 

Madame Tolstoff assuredly kept 
guard over us with Argus eyes; 
but a few of the devices in the art 
that laughs at locksmiths enabled 
me to elude her at times; while, 
fortunately for me, the language we 
spoke was perfectly unknown to 
her ; yet ‘the Tolstoff,’ as I used to 
call her, seemed, I knew not why, 
to exercise considerable control 
over Valerie. In her youth she 
had been carried off by Schamyl’s 
mountaineers from a Russian out- 
post, and was detained for three 
years in the Caucasian chief's 
seraglio, where, with all my heart, 
I wished her still. But while en- 
joying all the good things of this 
life at Yalta—grapes, melons, and 
pineapples from Woronzow’s hot- 
houses at Alupka, oysters from 
Hamburg, pickled salmon from 
Ladoga, sterlit from the Volga, 
sturgeon from the Caspian Sea, 
reindeer’s tongue from Archangel, 
Crimean wines that nearly equalled 
champagne, imitation Sillery from 
the Don, Cliquot, Burgundy, and 
Bordeaux,—I thought often with 
compunction of the wretched ra- 
tions and hard fare of our poor 
fellows who were starving in the 
winter camp. 

Volhonski was wealthy, and thus 
his sister and her attendants were 
able to command every luxury. 
His rank was high, for he claimed, 
as usual with all the Russian no- 
bles of the first ¢chinn or class, 
to be descended from Ruric the 
Norman—Ruric of Kiev and Vlad- 
imir—who, more than a thousand 
years ago, founded the dynasty by 
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which Muscovy was governed prior 
to the accession of the Romanofis. 
All the best families in the land 
boast of a descent from Gedemine 
the Lithuanian, or from this Ruric 
and his followers; a weakness 
common also to the English aris- 
tocracy, whose genealogical craze 
is a real or supposed descent from 
those who were too probably the 
offscourings of Normandy. 

3eauty belongs peculiarly to 
neither race nor nation; yet some- 
how Valerie seemed to me, in her 
bearing and style, the embodiment 
of all that was noble and lovely ; 
and though always graceful, her air 
and sometimes the carriage of her 
head seemed haughty—even de- 
fiant. 

In the many opportunities af- 
forded by propinquity and close re- 
sidence together in the same house, 
and by our speaking a language 
which we alone understood, I know 
not all I said to her then, nor need 
I seek to remember it now ; suffice 
it, that softly and imperceptibly the 
sentiments of those who love are 
communicated and adopted ; and 
so it was with me. 

She was catching my heart at the 
rebound — at the ricochet, as we 
might say in the trenches. I was 
beginning to learn that there were 
other women who might love me— 
others whom I might love, and who 
were not worshippers of Mammon, 
like—ah, well— Estelle Cressing- 
ham. 

If Pottersleigh died or broke 
his old neck in the hunting-field, 
where he sometimes rashly ven- 
tured, would Estelle—I thrust her 
image aside, and turned all my 
thoughts to Valerie ; yet my second 
choice seemed, by the peculiarity 
of our circumstances, a more ambi- 
tious one and more hopeless of 
attainment than the first. Daily, 
however, I strove to win her heart 
and to inspire her with that pure 
passion which, as a casuist affirms, 
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can only be felt by the pure in spi- 
rit, as all virtues are closely con- 
nected with each other, and the 
tenderness of the heart is one of 
them. 

Was the devil at my elbow, or 
my evil angel, if such things be, 
whispering in my ear? Or how was 
it, that whenever I grew tender 
with Valerie the image of Estelle 
came revengefully, yet sadly, to 
memory, as of an idol shattered, 
but certainly not by me? Oddly 
enough I still wore her ring on my 
finger—the single pearl set in blue 
and gold enamel—a gift I had as 
yet no means ofrestoring,and could 
not give away. ‘Have you ever 
looked at a portrait till it haunted 
you?’ asks a writer. ‘ Have you ever 
seen the painted face of one, it may 
be, who was an utter stranger to 
you, yet that seemed to fill your 
mind with a sort of recognition, 
that sent you out over the sea of 
speculation, wondering where you 
had seen it before, or when you 
would see it again? The eyes talk 
toyou and the lips tell you a dreamy 
story.’ 

Such, then, was the haunting 
character of the face of Valerie. 
Her beauty and her graces of man- 
ner filled up all my thoughts, and 
her strange dark eyes seemed to 
say that if it was impossible we had 
known each other in the years that 
were past, we might be dear enough 
to each other in the future; and I 
hoped in my heart that ours should 
be one; thus yielding blindly to the 
influence, to the charm of her pre- 
sence and the whole situation. 

Once she was at the piano, and 
sang to me with wonderful grace 
and brilliance ‘The Refusal,’ a 
Russian gipsy song, in which a 
young man makes many desperate 
professions and promises of love to 
a giddy young beauty, who laughs 
at them and rejects him, because 
she values nothing so much as her 
own liberty. When turning the 





leaves for her, the pearl ring of 
Estelle—a ring so evidently that of 
a lady—caught her attention, and 
I saw Valerie’s colour heighten as 
she did so. 

I instantly drew it off; I felt no 
compunction in doing so then, and 
said, 

‘You admire this ring, appar- 
ently ?” 

‘Nay—do not say so, please,’ 
said she, bending over the instru- 
ment ; ‘ when a lady admires thus, 
it seems only another fashion of 
coveting.’ 

‘In this instance that were use- 
less,’ said I, laughing, ‘as the fing 
is not mine to bestow ; otherwise I 
should glory in your accepting it.’ 

‘Is it your wife’s ? 

‘My wife’s 

‘Yes. Have you one in that 
wretched little island of yours ?’ she 
continued sharply. 

‘No,’ I replied, delighted by 
this undisguised little ebullition of 
jealousy. 

‘'To whom does it belong, then ?” 

‘The wife of another, to whom 
it shall be restored in England.’ 

‘This is very strange—it has, 
then, a history?’ said she, bending 
her dark eyes on mine. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And this history—what is it ?” 

‘I cannot—dare not tell you.’ 

‘Indeed! Her black lashes 
drooped for a moment, and she 
passed a white hand nervously over 
her golden braids. ‘And where- 
fore ? 

‘It would be to reveal the secrets 
of another.’ 

‘Another whom you love?’ she 
asked hurriedly, while her teeth 
seemed to glitter as well as her eyes, 
for her lips were parted. 

‘No, no; on my honour, no!’ 
said I, laying my right hand on my 
breast, and feeling that then Ispoke 
but the truth and without the equi- 
vocation, to which her questions 
were forcing me. Then Valerie 
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seemed to blush with pleasure, and 
my heart beat lightly with joy. I 
should certainly have done some- 
thing rash ; but the inevitable Ma- 
dame Tolstoff was in the room, em- 
broidering a smoking-cap for her 
son the colonel, then in com- 
mand of the 26th at Sebastopol ; so 
I was compelled to content myself 
by simply touching the hand of Va- 
lerie, and by caressing it tenderly, 
while affecting to admire a beauti- 
ful opal ring she wore, and urging 
her to continue her music. The 
whole episode partook somewhat 
of the nature of a scene between 
us, and even the usually self-pos- 
sessed Valerie seemed a little con- 
fused, as she once more laid her 
tapered fingers on the ivory keys. 

‘Iam very far from perfect in my 
music, or anything else perhaps,’ 
she said. 

‘Do not say so,’ I whispered ; 
‘yet had you been more perfect 
than you are, I think no other 
woman in this world would have 
had the chance of a lover.’ 

‘ How—why ?” 

‘ All men would be loving you, 
and you only.’ 

‘This is more like the inflated 
flattery of a Frenchman than the 
speech of a sober Briton,’ said Va- 
lerie a little disdainfully. 

‘Does it displease you ? 

‘Yes, certainly.’ 

‘Why ? 

‘People don’t love when they 
flatter, was the pretty pointed and 
coquettish response, and preluded 
an air with a crash on the keys, 
thus interrupting something I was 
about to say—Heaven only knows 
what—a formal declaration, I fear. 

‘You admired my opal. Listen 
to the story of its origin ; I doubt 
if the story of your ring is half so 
pretty,’ said she. And then she 
sang in English the following song, 
which she had been taught by her 
governess, a song the author of 
which I have never been able to 
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discover ; but then and there, situ- 
ated as I was, the English words 
came deliciously home to my heart, 
and I quote them now from me- 
mory : 
‘A dew-drop came, with a spark of flame 
It had caught from the sun's last ray, 
To a violet's breast, where it lay at rest, 
Till the hours brought back the day. 
With a blush and a frown a rose looked 
down, 
But smiled at once to view, 
With its colouring warm, her own bright 
form 
Reflected back by the dew! 


Then a stolen look the stranger took 
At the sky so soft and blue, 

And a leaflet green, with its silvery sheen, 
Was seen by the idler too. 

-\s he thus reclined, a cold north wind 
Of a sudden blew around, 

And a maiden fair, who was walking there, 
Next morning az opal found !' 


I ventured to pat her shoulder 
approvingly. I glanced furtively 
round ; the Tolstoff had gone out 
of the room, and somehow my arm 
slipped round Valerie, who looked 
up at me, smiling archly, yet she 
said firmly, 

‘Pray don’t.’ 

* How much longer am I to keep 
this silence?’ I asked. 

*‘ How—what silence ?” 

‘To be thus in suspense, Va- 
lerie,’ I added, lowering my voice 
and bending my face towards her 
ear. 

Her smile passed away, her 
white lids drooped, and perplexity 
and trouble stole over her eyes, as 
she drew her head back. 

‘I do not know what you mean, 
or whither your conversation tends,’ 
she said, 

‘You know that I love you 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘You must have seen it—must 
have guessed it—since the happy 
hour in which I first saw you.’ 

‘Do not speak to me thus, I im- 
plore you,’ said she, colouring 
deeply, and covering her face with 
her beautiful hands. 

‘Why, Valerie, dearest, dearest 
Valerie ? 
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‘I must not—dare not listen to 
you.’ 

‘Dare not?’ 

‘I speak the truth,’ said she, and 
her breast heaved. 

“Will you marry me, Valerie ?’ 

‘I cannot marry you.’ 

‘Why ?” 

*O heavens, don’task me! But 
enough of this; and here comes 
Madame Tolstoff, to announce 
that the samovar—the tea-urn—is 
ready.’ 

In my irritation I muttered some- 
thing that she of the red sarafan, 
Madame Tolstoff, would not wish 
graved on her tombstone, and re- 
sumed my previous task of turning 
the leaves at the piano; but Va- 
lerie sang no more then, and for 
two entire days gave me no oppor- 
tunity of learning why she had re- 
ceived my declaration in a manner 
so odd and unexpected. I could 
but sigh and conjecture the cause, 
and recall the words of her brother 
on the night he first met me at 
Yalta ; and if it were the case that 
a convent proved the only barrier, 
I was not without hopes of smooth- 
ing all such scruples away. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE THREATS OF TOLSTOFF. 


In the growth of my passion for 
Valerie I forgot all about the pro- 
bable opposition of her brother, 
the Count, to my wishes. Indeed 
he entered very little into my 
schemes of the future; for the 
perilous contingencies of war caus- 
ed life to be held by a very slight 
tenure indeed ; so we might never 
see him again, though none would 
deplore more than I the death of 
so gallant a fellow. Then, in that 
instance, did one so lovely as Va- 
lerie require more than ever a legi- 
timate protector, and who could be 
more suitable than me? 


I felt convinced at that time, 
that those who loved Valerie once 
could never feel for another as 
they had loved her. She was so 
full of an individuality that was all 
her own. Was it the coquetry of 
her manner, the strange and inde- 
scribable beauty of her dark eyes, 
the coils of her golden hair, the 
smile on her lips, or the subtle 
magnetism the kisses of those lips 
might possess, that entangled 
them? God knows, but I have 
heard that those who loved her 
once were never quite the same 
men again. 

If Valerie married me, with what 
pride and exultation should I dis- 
play her beauty, if occasion served, 
before Estelle and her dotard Earl, 
as a bright being I had won from 
hearts that were breaking for her, 
and as one who was teaching me 
fast to forget Aer, even as she had 
forgotten me! A Russian wife, at 
that crisis of hostility and hatred, 
seemed a somewhat singular al- 
liance certainly ; what would the 
regiment say, and what would my 
chief friend old Sir Madoc, with all 
his strong national prejudices, 
think? I should be pretty certain 
to find the doors of Craigaderyn 
closed for long against me. These, 
however, were minor considera- 
tions amid my dreams ; for dreams 
they were, and visions that might 
never be realised ; chateaux en Es- 
pagne never perhaps to be mine! 

On the morning of the third day 
after the musical performance re- 
corded in the preceding chapter, 
Valerie met me, accompanied by 
Madame Tolstoff. Her face wore 
a bright smile, and interlacing her 
fingers, she raised her eyes to the 
ecikon above the fireplace, and said 
to me, 

*O Hospodeen, have I not cause 
to thank Heaven for the news a 
Cossack has just brought me, in a 
letter from Colonel Tolstoff ” 

‘I hope so; but pray what is 
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the news?’ I asked, while drawing 
nearer her. 

* My brother Paulovitch has been 
taken prisoner by your people.’ 

‘Call you that good news? I 
asked with surprise. 

‘Yes, most happy tidings.’ 

‘How? 

‘My brother will now be safe, 
and I hope that they will keep him 
so till this horrible and most unjust 
war is over.’ 

‘Unjust! how is it so?’ I asked, 
laughing. 

‘Can it be otherwise, when it is 
waged against holy Russia and our 
good father the Czar?’ 

I afterwards learned that Vol- 
honski had been taken prisoner 
in that affair which occurred on 
the night of Sunday, the r4th 
January, when the Russians _sur- 
prised our people in the trenches, 
and captured one officer and six- 
teen men of the 68th, or Durham 
Light Infantry, into whose hands 
Volhonski fell, and was disarmed 
and taken at once to the rear. 

‘I am so happy,’ continued Va- 
lerie, clapping her hands like a 
child, ‘ though it may be long, long 
ere I see him again, my dear Paul- 
ovitch! Hewill be taken to Eng- 
land, of course,’ 

‘Should you not like to join 
him there?’ I asked softly. 

* Yes, but I cannot leave Russia.’ 

‘Why ? 

‘Do not ask me; but we may 
keep you as a hostage for him,’ 
she added merrily ; ‘ do you agree?” 

‘Can I do otherwise?’ said I 
tenderly and earnestly. 

‘ Of course not, while those Cos- 
sacks are in the Baidar Valley. 
Poor Paulovitch ! and this was his 
parting gift!’ she continued, and 
drew from her bosom—and none 
in the world could be whiter or 
more lovely—a gold cross; and 
after kissing, she replaced it, look- 
ing at me with a bright, coquet- 
tish, and most provoking smile, as 
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it slipped down into a receptacle 
so charming. ‘And dear Madame 
Tolstoff is so happy too, for her 
son arrives here to-morrow; he 
has been severely bruised by the 
splinter of a shell in the Wasp 
Battery, and comes hither to be 
nursed by us.’ 

I cannot say that I shared in 
‘dear Madame’s’ joy on this occa- 
sion, and would have been better 
pleased had Valerie seemed to be 
less excited than she was. More- 
over, I feared that the arrival of a 
Russian officer as an inmate might 
seriously complicate matters, and 
completely alter my position ; and 
a pang seemed to enter my heart, 
as I already began to feel with 
wretchedness that Valerie might 
soon be lost to me. 

I had no time to lose if I would 
seek to resume the subject of our 
conversation on that evening when 
Madame Tolstoff arrived just in 
time to interrupt us; but Valerie 
seemed studiously never to afford 
me an opportunity of being with 
her alone. This was most tan- 
talising, especially now when a 
crisis in my affairs seemed ap- 
proaching. Moreover, I had al- 
ready been at Yalta longer than I 
could ever have anticipated. 

The love of the brother and 
sister for each other was, I knew, 
strong and tender ; could I, there- 
fore, but persuade her to escape— 
‘to fly’ with me, as novels have 
it—to our camp, now that he was 
a prisoner, and probably ex route 
for England! <A meagre choice of 
comforts would await her in the 
allied camp ; but in the excess of 
my love, my ardour, and folly, I 
forgot all about that, and even 
about the Cossacks who occupied 
the Pass of the Baidar Valley. 

It was not without emotions of 
undefined anxiety that on the fol- 
lowing day I heard from Ivan You- 
rivitch that Colonel Tolstoff had 
arrived, and would meet me at 
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dinner. The whole of that noon 
and afternoon passed, but I could 
nowhere see Valerie; and on en- 
tering the room when dinner was 
announced—a dinner @ 4a Russe, 
the table covered with flowers fresh 
from the conservatory—I was sen- 
sible that she received me with an 
air of constraint which, in her, was 
very remarkable; while something 
akin to malicious pleasure seemed 
to twinkle in the little dark bead- 
like eyes of Madame Tolstoff as 
she introduced me to her son the 
Colonel ; at least, by his reception 
of me, I understood so much of 
what she said, for the old lady 
spoke in her native Russian. 

He was a tall grim-looking man, 
who, after laying aside the long 
military cafofe, appeared in the 
dark green uniform of the 26th 
Infantry, with several silver me- 
dals dangling on his well-padded 
breast. He had fierce keen eyes, 
that seemed to glare at times un- 
der their bristling brows; and he 
had an enormous sandy-coloured 
moustache, that appeared to retain 
the blue curling smoke of his Aafi- 
rossé, or to emit it grudgingly, as if 
itcame through closely-laid thatch ; 
a thick beard of the same hue, 
streaked with grizzled gray hair, 
concealed a massive jaw and most 
determined chin. He was huge, 
heavy-looking, and muscular; and 
on seeing me, held out a strong, 
weather-beaten hand but coldly and 
dryly, as he addressed me in Ger- 
man ; and then we immediately re- 
cognised each other, for he was the 
officer who commanded the regi- 
ment which had occupied the abat- 
tis, and who received me when I 
took the flag of truce into Sebas- 
topol. Volhonski, I have said, was 
a noble of the first class— that 
which traces nobility back for a 
single century; but Tolstoff was 
only of the second, or military class, 
being the son of a merchant, who, 
after serving eight years in the ranks 





as a junker, on being made an of- 
ficer becomes an hereditary noble, 
with the right to purchase a landed 
estate. 

Tolstoff was quite lame— tem- 
porarily, however—by the bruises 
his left leg had suffered from the 
explosion of a shell. 

He spoke to me in bad and 
broken German, though I shall 
render his words here in English. 

‘So my friend Volhonski is taken 
prisoner ?” said I. 

‘Yes; less lucky than you, Herr 
Captain, who have to be taken yet,’ 
he replied, tossing the fag end of 
his paper cigar into the fertchka. 

‘It was in a sortie, I under- 
stand ? 

‘A little one; his party was led 
astray by their guide towards the 
trenches.’ 

‘Their guide! could one be 
found ?” 

‘Yes; an officer who deserted 
to us.’ 

‘ An officer!’ said I with astonish- 
ment. 

‘Yes; one who was a prime fa- 
vourite with the Lord Raglan, 
Strange that he should desert, was 
it not ?” 

‘With Lord Raglan!’ I conti- 
nued, more bewildered still. 

‘The devil! You are strangely 
fond of repeating my words. Any- 
way, he wears a diamond ring that 
was given him by Lord Raglan for 
some great service he performed ; 
but as he is to be here to-night, 
you shall see him yourself,’ 

Guilfoyle! The inevitable Guil- 
foyle and his ring! 

I could have laughed, but for 
rage at his cowardice, villany, and 
treachery, in actually acting as guide 
in that affair which caused a loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners to 
our 68th Foot. However, thought 
I, through my clenched teeth, I 
shall see him to-night. 

‘Have you ever seen this officer?” 
I asked. 
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‘No; but he comes to Yalta 
with certain reports for my signa- 
ture. I doubt if Prince Woronzow, 
who is now Governor of Tiflis in 
Georgia, knows who—e//—honour 
his mansion by a residence there- 
in. You have made a longer visit 
among us this time than you did 
under the flag of truce !’ 

‘Circumstances have forced me 
to do so, with what willingness you 
may imagine,’ said I, justly dis- 
pleased by his tone and tenor of 
his speech, which seemed to class 
me with a rascal and a traitor like 
Guilfoyle. ‘I was most fortunate, 
however, in finding my way here, 
after escaping death, first at the 
hands of your Cossacks, and after- 
wards in the sea.’ 

‘Ah, they are troublesome fel- 
lows, those Cossacks, and I fear you 
are not quite done with them yet.’ 

‘They, and your infantry too, 
found us pretty well prepared on 
that misty morning at Inkermann,’ 
said I, growing more and more dis- 
pleased by his tone and manner. 

‘Well prepared! By a 
should think so; when people 
come on frivolous errands with 
flags of truce, to see what an enemy 
is about behind his own lines.’ 

I felt the blood rush to my tem- 
ples, and Valerie, with a piteous 
expression in her soft face, said 
something in Russian, and with a 
tone of expostulation; to which 
the grim Pulkovnick made no re- 
sponse, but sat silently making such 
a dinner as seemed to indicate that 
rations had been scarce in Sebas- 
topol, and keeping Ivan Yourivitch 
in constant attendance, but chiefly 
on himself. I could see that the 
man was a soldier, and nothing but 
a soldier—a Russian military ty- 
rant, in fact—and felt assured that 
the sooner I was out of Yalta and 
beyond his reach —risking even 
the Cossacks in the Valley — the 
better for myself. 

He was twice assisted by his 
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amiable ‘mamma’ to the datizina, 
i. e. soup made of roasted beef cut 
into small pieces, with boiled beet- 
root, spring onions, carraway-seeds, 
purée of sorrel, with chopped eggs 
and kvass. He was thrice helped 
to stuffed carrots with sauce, to 
roast mutton with mushrooms, and 
compote of almonds ; and he drank 
great quantities of hydromel fia- 
voured with spices, and so fer- 
mented with hops that it foamed 
up in the silver tankard and over 
his vast moustache. But in the 
intervals during dinner, and often 
speaking with his mouth very full, 
he related for the express behoof 
of his mother and Valerie a very 
strange incident, which they seemed 
implicitly to believe, and which the 
latter politely translated for me. 

It was to the effect, that on the 
night Volhonski was taken pri- 
soner, one of his officers, a man of 
noble rank, and major of the Vla- 
dimir Regiment, was carried into 
Sebastopol mortally wounded, in 
an attempt to rescue him; and as 
he was dying, the host was borne 
to him under a canopy by Inno- 
cent, Bishop of Odessa, in person. 
As the procession passed a tratkir, 
or tea-house, some soldiers and 
girls were dancing there to the 
sound ofa violin ; and though they 
heard the voices of the chanters, 
and the occasional ringing of the 
sanctus bell, they ceased not their 
amusement, neither did they kneel, 
so the host passed on; but like 
those who were enchanted by hear- 
ing the wonderful flute of the Ger- 
man tale, they could not cease 
dancing, neither could the violinist 
desist from playing, and for six- 
and-thirty hours they continued to 
whirl in a wild waltz—in sorrow 
and tears, a ghastly band—till, ex- 
hausted and worn nearly to skele- 
tons, they sank gasping and breath- 
less on the floor, where they were 
still lying, paralysed in all their 
limbs, and hopelessly insane ! 
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Tolstoff seemed to hasten the 
ceremonies of the dinner-table to 
get rid of the ladies; and the mo- 
ment they rose, he gave his mother 
some Papirosses, or cigarettes, to 
smoke, and then proceeded lei- 
surely to roll up one for himself, 
after pushing across the table to- 
wards me the champagne, which 
he despised as very poor wine in- 
deed. 

‘Hah, Yourivitch !’ said he, tak- 
ing up a decanter, and applying his 
somewhat snub nose thereto ; ‘what 
is this? corn-brandy! he added, 
draining a glassful. ‘ As it is good, 
I must have a glass ;’ so he took a 
second of the fiery fluid. ‘O, now 
I feel another man, and being an- 
other man, require another glass !’ 
So he took a ¢hird. 

These additions to the hydromel 
did not seem to improve his tem- 
per, and assuredly I would have 
preferred following the ladies to 
the drawing-room, to lingering on 
with him 

‘in after-dinner talk, 
Across the walnuts and the wine,’ 


but that I feared to offend the man 
unnecessarily. 

‘Excuse me,’ said he, as he lay 
back in his seat, with his coat un- 
buttoned, and proceeded very coolly 
to pick his teeth with one of those 
small cross-hilted daggers, the slen- 
der blades of which are about four 
inches long, and which are worn in 
secret by so many Russian officers, 
and are all of the finest steel. 

After a pause, during which he 
again dipped his long moustache 
in the foaming hydromel, he said, 

‘Though Volhonski told me 

about you, I scarcely expected, 
Herr Captain, to have found you 
here stid/.’ 
_ ‘Where should I have gone— 
into the hands of the Cossacks at 
Baidar ?’ 

“Towards Kharkoff, at all events.’ 

I coloured at this very pointed 
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remark, as it was to that province 
in the Ukraine that the Russians 
had transmitted many of the pri- 
soners taken during the war. 

‘Here I felt myself on a special 
footing.’ 

‘How, Herr Captain ?’ 

‘ As the guest of the Volhonskis,’ 
said I sternly. 

‘Though an enemy of Russia ?” 

‘ Politically or professionally, yes; 
but I have the honour to be view- 
ed as a friend by the Count, and 
also by his sister.’ 

‘Ah, indeed! I have heard as 
much. The Hospoza Valerie is, 
you see, beautiful.’ 

‘Wondrously so,’ said I, with fer- 
vour, glad that I could cordially 
agree with this odious fellow in one 
thing at least. 

‘Then beware,’ said Tolstoff, his 
face darkening ; ‘for I don’t be- 
lieve that much friendship can sub- 
sist between the sexes without its 
assuming a warmer complexion.’ 

‘Colonel Tolstoff !’ 

‘ Besides, the Hospoza Valerie is 
a coquette—one who would flirt 
with the tongs if nothing better were 
at hand—so don’t flatter yourself, 
Herr Captain.’ 

I felt inclined to fling the de- 
canter at his head ; for in his tone 
of mentor he far exceeded even 
Volhonski. 

‘This is a somewhat offensive 
way to speak of a noble lady—the 
sister of your friend,’ said I. 

‘We shall dismiss that subject ; 
and now for another,’ said he. ‘It 
must be pretty apparent to you, 
Herr Captain, that you cannot re- 
main here, unparoled, in your pre- 
sent anomalous position.’ 

‘I quite agree with you, and feel 
it most keenly ; but I gave my pa- 
role of honour to Valerie,’ I added 
gaily and unwisely, for again the 
face of Tolstoff lowered. 

‘To let you remain or go free 
were treason to Russia and the 
Czar; you must therefore be sent 
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as a prisoner of war to Kharkoff, 
and—’ 

‘What then ?” 

‘Be treated there according to 
the report I shall transmit with your 
escort.’ 

What will Volhonski say ?” 

‘ Just what he pleases ; the Count 
is a prisoner now himself.’ 

I read some hidden meaning in 
his eyes, though he sat quietly 
cracking walnuts and sipping his 
hydromel. 

‘An officer on duty, I fall into 
the hands of an enemy—’ I was 
beginning passionately, when he 
interrupted me, and his eyes gleam- 
ed as he said, 

‘You had a despatch; I think 
you told Volhonskior his sister so ?” 

‘Yes, Colonel—a despatch for 
Marshal Canrobert.’ 

‘Where is it?” 

‘I destroyed it.’ 

‘Bah !—I thought so,’ said he 
scornfully. 

‘On my honour, I did so, Colonel 
Tolstoff 

‘Honour! ha, ha, you are a 
spy! 

‘Rascal!’ I exclaimed, feeling 
myself grow white with passion the 
while; ‘recall this injurious epi- 
thet, or—’ 

‘Or what? Dare you threaten 
me? I can pick the ace of hearts 
off a card at twenty paces with a 
revolver, so beware ; and yet I am 
not obliged to meet any one who 
is amenable to the laws of war, 
and is in a position so dubious as 
yours.’ 

I was choking with rage ; yet a 
conviction that he spoke with some- 
thing of warrant so far as appear- 
ances went, and of the absolute 
necessity for acting with policy if 
I would leave myself a chance of 
winning Valerie and escape greater 
perils than any I had encountered, 
compelled me to assume a calm- 
ness of bearing I was far from feel- 
ing. 
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‘Seek neither to threaten nor to 
trifle with me,’ said he loftily and 
grimly ; ‘you may certainly know 
the common laws of war regarding 
the retention of prisoners and the 
punishment of spies, but you know 
not those of Russia. If Ido not 
treat you as one of the latter, it is 
because Volhonski is your friend ; 
but I have it in my power, in treat- 
ing you as one of the former, to 
have you transmitted farther than 
the Ukraine—to where you should 
never be heard of more. We are 
not particular to a shade here,’ he 
continued with a sneering smile: 
‘when the Emperor commanded a 
certain offender to be taken and 
punished, the minister of police 
could not find the right individual. 
What the deuce was to be done? 
Justice could not remain unsatis- 
fied ; so instead, he seized a poor 
German who had just arrived and 
was known to none. He slit his 
tongue, tore out his nostrils, sent 
him to Siberia to hunt the ermine, 
and reported to the Czar that his 
orders had been obeyed. So don’t 
flatter yourself that any persons in 
office among us would be very par- 
ticular in analysing any report that 
I may transmit with you, a mere 
English captain ! 

And rising from the table with 
these ominous words, he bowed to 
the ezkon, crossed himself after the 
Greek fashion, inserted a Aafirosse 
into his dense moustache, and limp- 
ed away, leaving me in a very un- 
enviable frame of mind. 

Already I saw Valerie lost to 
me! I beheld myself, in fancy, 
marched into the interior of Russia 
under armed escort, maltreated and 
degraded, with my hands tied to 
the mane of a Cossack pony, or a 
foot chained to a six-pound shot ; 
a secret report transmitted with me 
—a tissue of malevolent lies—to 
be acted upon by some irrespon- 
sible official with a crackjaw name ; 
to be never more heard of, my suf- 
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ferings and my ultimate fate to be 
—God alone knew what! 

I was weak enough to feel jealous 
of this ungainly Tolstofi—this Mus- 
covite Caliban—in addition to be- 
ing seriously alarmed by his threats, 
and enraged by his tone and bear- 
ing. Had Valerie ever viewed him 
with favour? The idea was too ab- 
surd! If not, what right had 4e to 
advise me concerning her? But then 
she was so beautiful, one could not 
wonder that he—coarse though he 
was—might love her in secret. 

Full of these and other thoughts 
that were vague and bitter, I quit- 
ted the table just as Yourivitch was 
lighting the lamps, and wandered 
into the long and now gloomy pic- 
ture-gallery, one of the great win- 
dows of which was open. 

Beyond it was a terrace, whereon 
I saw the figure of Valerie. She 
was alone, and in defiance of all 
prudence and the warning of Tol- 
stoff, I followed her. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
BETROTHED, 


SHE seemed absorbed in thought 
as I drew near her, and did not per- 
ceive my approach. She was lean- 
ing on the carved balustrade of the 
terrace, and gazing at the sea and 
the scenery that lay below it, steep- 
ed in the brilliance of a clear and 
frosty moonlight. The snow had 
entirely departed from the vicinity 
of Yalta, though its white mantle 
still covered all the peaks of the 
Yaila range of mountains. 

About a mile distant on one side 
lay the town, its glaring white-walled 
houses gleaming coldly in the moon- 
shine. A beach was there, with most 
civilised-looking bathing-machines 
upon it; for prior to the war, Yalta 
had been the fashionable watering- 
place for the ladies of Sebastopol, 
Bagtcheserai,and Odessa, who were 


wont there to disport themselves in 
fantastic costumes, and take headers 
in the Euxinus Pontus. On the 
other side were lovely valleys and 
hills, covered with timber—pine- 
groves dark and huge as those that 
overhang the fiords of Norway. 

In the distance lay the Black 
Sea—so called from the dark fogs 
that so often cover it—sleeping in 
silver light, its waves in shining 
ripples rolling far away round the 
points of Orianda and Maragatsch; 
and Valerie, absorbed in thought, 
had her dark eyes fixed apparently 
on that point where the starry hori- 
zon met the distant sea. 

She wore an ample jacket or pe- 
lisse of snow-white ermine, lined 
with rose-coloured silk, and clasped 
at the slender throat by a brooch 
which was a cluster of bright ame- 
thysts. A kind of loose silken hood, 
such as ladies when in full dress 
may wear in a carriage, was hastily 
thrown over the masses of her gold- 
en hair, which formed a kind of soft 
framework for her delicately cut and 
warmly tinted face, for the cold air 
had brought an unwonted colour 
into her usually pale complexion. 
Her eyes wore an expression of lan- 
guorand anxiety. Heaven knows 
what the girl was thinking of; but as 
she watchec the shining sea I could 
see her full pink nervous lips curl- 
ing and quivering, as if with the 
thoughts that ran through her im- 
pulsive mind. 

And this bright creature might 
be mine! 

I had but to ask her perhaps, 
and I had not so faint a heart as 
to lose one so fair for the mere 
dread of asking her. Yet, as I 
drew near, the reflection flashed 
upon my mind that for three days 
at least she had purposely avoided 
me. Why was this? Had my love 
for her been too apparent to others? 
had I underdone or overdone any- 
thing ? what had I omitted, or how 
committed myself? 
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‘ Valerie !’ said I softly. 

She uttered a slight exclamation, 
as if startled, and then placing her 
firm, cool, and velvet-like hands 
confidingly in mine, glanced nerv- 
ously round her, and more particu- 
larly up at the windows of the 
house. 

‘I would speak with you,’ said 
she, in a half whisper. 

‘And I with you, Valerie. O, 
how I have longed for a moment 
such as this, when I might again 
be with you alone !’ 

‘But we must not be seen to- 
gether; and I have but that mo- 
ment you have so wished for to 
spare. Come this way—this way, 
quick ; those cypresses in the tubs 
will shield us from any curious eyes 
that may lurk at yonder windows.’ 

*O, Valerie ! I sighed with hap- 
piness, and as I passed a hand ca- 
ressingly over her jacket of ermine 
I thought vengefully of Tolstoff’s 
dark hint about hunting that small 
quadruped in Siberia ; and then as 
I gazed tenderly into her dark and 
glittering eyes, I could perceive 
that their long tremulous lashes 
were matted. 

‘ Tears—why tears, Valerie ?” 

She spoke hurriedly. 

‘I have most earnestly to apolo- 
gise to you for much that I heard 
the Pulkovnick say during dinner ; 
it was indeed horrid—all ! 

‘Much that you have not heard 
was more horrid still.’ 

‘It is unbearable! His wounds 
or bruises must have exasperated 
his temper. Yet I cannot speak 
to him of that which I did not 
hear, as to do so would appear too 
much as if you and I had some 
secret confidences, and Madame 
Tolstoff, I fear, has hinted at some- 
thing of this kind already.’ 

‘I asked you to marry me, dear- 
est Valerie.’ 

‘ Yes—vainly,’ said she, with a 
half-smile on her partly-averted 
face. 
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* Vainly—why ?” 

‘Do not press me to say why.’ 

‘Could you love me, Valerie ?’ 

*I might.’ 

‘Might, Valerie ?” 

(I was never‘weary of repeating 
her sweet name; and what meant 
this admission, if she declined me ?) 

‘You do not doubt my love for 
you ?’ I urged. 

‘No, though I fear it is but a 
passing fancy, born of idleness and 
the ennui of Yalta.’ 

‘Think you, Valerie, that any 
man could see, and only love you 
thus? O no, no! But say that 
you will be mine—that you will 
come with me to England, where 
your brother is, or soon shall be 
—to England, where women are 
treated with a courtesy and tender- 
ness all unknown in Russia, and 
where the girl a man loves is in- 
deed as an empress to him, and 
has his fate in life in her own 
hands.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand all 
this—nor should I listen to it,’ said 
she, looking me fully in the face, 
with calm confidence and some- 
thing of sadness too. 

Her right hand was still clasped 
in mine, and as I pressed it against 
my heart, I placed my left arm 
round her waist, modestly, ten- 
derly, and with a somewhat falter- 
ing manner; for she looked so 
stately, and in her white ermine 
seemed taller and more ample than 
usual, a beauty on a large scale 
and with ‘a presence.’ But start- 
ing back, she quickly freed herself 
from my half-embrace, and said, 

‘Captain Hardinge, you forget 
yourself! 

‘Can it be that you receive my 
tenderness thus?’ said I reproach- 
fully, and feeling alike disappointed 
and crestfallen. ‘I love you most 
dearly, Valerie, and implore you 
to tell me of my future, for on your 
answer depends my happiness or 
misery.’ 
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‘I hope that I am the holder of 
neither. I did not ask you to love 
me; and O, I would to Heaven 
that you had never come to Yalta 
—that we had never, never met !’ 

*Why—O, why?’ I asked im- 
ploringly. 

‘ Becaure I am on the very eve 
of being married, 

‘Married !’ I repeated breath- 
lessly ; and then added passion- 
ately and hoarsely, ‘ To whom ?’ 

‘Colonel Tolstoff, to whom I 
was betrothed in form by the 
Bishop of Odessa.’ 

Her refusal was really a double- 
shotted one, and for a moment I 
was stupefied. Then I said, in a 
voice I could scarcely have recog- 
nised as my own, 

‘It was to this tie, and not to a 
convent, that Volhonski alluded, 
when hinting that you were set 
apart from the world ? 

‘Yes. I thank you from my 
soul for the love you offer me, 
though it fills me with distress. I 
pity you; but can do no more. 
Alas! you have been here only 
too long.’ 

‘Too long, indeed ? said I sadly, 
while bending my lips to her hand; 
and then hurrying into the house 
by the picture-gallery, she left me 
—left me to my own miserable 
and crushing thoughts, with the 
additional mortification of know- 
ing that Madame Tolstoff, watch- 
ful as a lynx, had overseen and 
overheard our interview from an- 
other angle of the terrace, though 
she could not understand its na- 
ture; but of course she suspected 
much, and was all aflame for the 
interests of her suave and amiable 
son. 

However, this was not to be my 
last moment of tenderness with 
Valerie. 

But I was left little time for re- 
flection, as events were now to 
succeed each other with a degree 
of speed and brevity equalled only 
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by the transitions and discoveries 
of a drama on the stage. 


CHAPTER L. 
CAUGHT AT LAST. 

I RE-ENTERED the chateau feel- 
ing sad, irresolute, and crushed in 
spirit. I had lost that on which I 
had set my heart, and at the hands 
of Tolstoff, my rival, Imight yet lose 
more, if his threats meant anything 
—liberty, perhaps life itself. 

What, then, was to be done? 

I was without money, without 
arms, or a horse. All these Valerie 
might procure for me; but how or 
where was I to address her again ? 
After the result of our last inter- 
view she would be certain to avoid 
me more sedulously than ever. As 
I passed through the magnificent 
vestibule, which was hung with 
rose-coloured lamps, the light of 
which fell softly on the green mala- 
chite pedestals and white marble 
Venuses, Dianas, and Psyches, 
which had no part of them dressed 
but their hair, which was done to 
perfection, I met Ivan Yourivitch 
who made me understand that the 
officer whom the Pulkovnick ex- 
pected with certain papers from 
Sebastopol had arrived, and was 
now in the dining-room; but the 
Pulkovnick had smoked himself 
off to sleep, and must not, under 
certain pains and penalties, be dis- 
turbed. Would I see him? And 
so, before I knew what to say, or 
had made up my mind whether to 
avoid or meet the visitor, I was 
ushered into the stately room, 
when I found myself once more 
face to face with Mr. Hawkesby 
Guilfoyle ! 

The ex-cornet of wagoners was 
clad now in the gray Russian mili- 
tary capote, with a sword and re- 
volver at his girdle. His beard 
had grown prodigiously: but his 
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hair—once so well cared for—was 
now very thin indeed, and he did 
not appear altogether to have 
thriven in the new service to which 
he had betaken himself. His as- 
pect was undoubtedly haggard. 
Suspected by his new friends (who 
urged him on duties for which he 
had not the smallest taste), and in 
perpetual dread of falling into the 
hands of his old, by whom he 
would be certainly hanged or shot, 
his life could not be a pleasant 
one ; so he had evidently betaken 
himself to: drink, as his face was 
blotched and his eyes inflamed in 
an unusual degree. 

He was very busy with a de- 
canter of sparkling Crimskoi and 
other good things which the dvor- 
nick had placed before him, and 
on looking up he failed to recog- 
nise me, clad as I was in a suit of 
Volhonski’s plain clothes, which 
were ‘a world too wide’ for me; 
and no doubt I was the last person 
in the world whom he wished or 
expected to see in such a place 
and under such circumstances— 
being neither guest nor prisoner, 
and yet somewhat of both cha- 
racters. 

He bowed politely, however, 
and said something in Russian, of 
which he had picked up a few 
words, and then smiled blandly. 

‘You smile, sir,’ said I sternly ; 
‘but remember the adage, a man 
may smile and smile, and be—’ 

‘Stay, sir! he exclaimed, start- 
ing up; ‘this is intolerable! Who 
the devil are you, and what do you 
mean ?” 

‘Simply that you are a villain, 
and of the deepest die !’ 

His hand went from the neck of 
the decanter towards his revolver ; 
then he reseated himself, and with 
his old peculiar laugh said, while 
inserting his glass in his right 
eye, 

‘O, this beats cock-fighting ! 
Hardinge of the Welsh Fusileers ! 


Now, where on earth did you come 
from ?” 

‘Not from the ranks of the 
enemy, at all events,’ I replied. 

His whole character—the wrongs 
he had tried to do me and had done 
to many others ; the artful trick he 
had played me at Walcot Park ; 
his pitiless cruelty to Georgette 
Franklin ; his base conduct to me 
when helpless on the field of In- 
kermann ; his guiding a sortie in 
the night; his entire career of un- 
varying cunning and treachery— 
caused me to regard the man with 
something of wonder, mingled with 
loathing and contempt, but con- 
tempt without anger. He was be- 
neath that. 

‘So you are a prisoner of war?’ 
said he, after a brief pause, during 
which he had drained a great 
goblet of the Crimskoi—a kind of 
imitation champagne. 

‘What I am is nothing to you 
my position, mind, and character 
are the same.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ he continued; ‘ but 
I think that the most contemptible 
mule on earth is a fellow in whom 
no experience or time can effect a 
change of mind, or cure of those 
narrow opinions in which he is 
first brought up, as the phrase is, 
in that little island of ours.’ 

‘So you have quite adopted the 
Russian idea of Britain? said I 
with a scornful smile. 

‘Yes; and hope to have more 
scope for my talents on the Con- 
tinent than I ever had there. I 
should not have left the army of 
my good friend Raglan—’ 

‘Who presented you with that 
ring, eh?’ 

‘Had there not been the pro- 
spect ofa row about a rooking one 
night in camp, and a bill which 
some meddling fellow called a for- 
gery. Bah! a bad bill may be a 
very useful thing at times; it is 
like a gun warranted to burst ; but, 
as Lever says, you must always 
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have it in the right man’s hands, 
when it comes for explosion. If 
you are a prisoner, I am afraid that 
your chances of early seeing our 
dear mutual friends in Taffyland— 
by the way, how #s old Sir Taffy ?— 
are very slender, if once you are 
sent towards the Ukraine,’ he went 
on mockingly, as he lit a papirosse. 
‘And so the fair Estelle threw you 
over, eh? Good jokethat! Pre- 
ferred old Potter’s company to 
yours, for the term of his natural 
life? What a deuced sell! But 
what a touching picture of love 
they must present—quite equal to 
Paul and Virginia, to Pyramus and 
Thisbe 

At that moment, and while in- 
dulging in a loud and mocking 
laugh, his countenance suddenly 
changed ; he grew very pale, the 
glass fell from his pea-green eye, 
and the lighted papirosse from his 
lips; all his natural assurance and 
insouciance deserted him, and he 
looked as startled and bewildered 
as if a cannon-shot had just grazed 
his nose. 

I turned with surprise at this 
sudden change, and saw the face 
and figure of Colonel Tolstoff, who 
had limped into the room and been 
regarding us for half a minute un- 
perceived. He stood behind me, 
grim and stern as Ajax, and was 
gazing at Guilfoyle with eyes that, 
under their bristling brows, glit- 
tered like those of a basilisk, and 
seemed to fascinate him. 

‘We have not met since that 
night at Dunamunde! exclaimed 
Tolstoff in a voice of concentrated 
fury; ‘but, I thank God and St. 
Sergius, we have met at last—yes, 
at last! And so you know each 
other, you two? he added in Ger- 
man, while bestowing a withering 
glance on me. 

‘Dunamunde! said I sternly, 
as the name of that place recalled 
something of a strange story con- 
cerning Tolstoff told by Guilfoyle 
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to Lord Pottersleigh at Craig- 
aderyn ; ‘and you two would seem 
to have known each other and 
been friends of old, that is, if you 
are the same Count Tolstoff whom 
he saved from the machinations 
of a certain Colonel Nicolaevitch, 
then commanding the Marine In- 
fantry at Riga.’ 

‘ What rubbish is this you speak?” 
demanded the other with angry 
surprise ; ‘there never was « Count 
Tolstoff ; and I am the Pulkovnick 
Nicolaevitch ‘Tolstoff who com- 
manded in Dunamunde, and was 
custodian of eighty thousand silver 
roubles, all government money. 
This ruffian was my friend—my 
chief friend then, though of the 
gaming-table ; but he joined in a 
plot, with others like himself, among 
whom was the Head of the Police, 
to rob me. He admitted them 
masked into my rooms, when they 
shot me down with my own pistols, 
and left me, with a broken thigh, 
bound hand and foot and cruelly 
gagged, while they escaped in safety 
across the Prussian frontier and got 
to Berlin, where they started a gam- 
ing-house. But he is here—here in 
my power at last; and sweetly and 
surely, I shall have such vengeance 
as that power gives me. Ha! look 
at him, the speechless coward ; he 
has no bones in his tongue now!’ 
he added, using a favourite Rus- 
sian taunt. 

‘All over—run to earth, by Jove!’ 
muttered Guilfoyle with trembling 
lips, forgetting about the papers 
he had brought, his new character 
of a Russian officer, and forgetting 
even to deny his identity ; ‘I have 
thrown the dice for the last time, 
and d—nation, they have turned 
up aces !” 

Ivan Yourivitch and other Cos- 
sack servants, who had heard the 
loud voice of Tolstoff raised in 
undisguised anger, now appeared, 
and received some orders from him 
in Russian. In a moment they 
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threw themselves upon Guilfoyle, 
disarmed, stripped him of his uni- 
form, and bound him with a silken 
cord torn from the window-curtains. 
At first I was not without fears 
that they meant to strangle him 
with it, so prompt and fierce was 
their manner ; but they merely tied 
his hands behind him, and thrust 
him into a closet, the door of which 
was locked, and the key given to 
the Pulkovnick. 

The latter, without deigning to 
take farther notice of me, turned 
on his heel and limped away, mut- 
tering anathemas in Russian ; and 
I felt very thankful that he had 
not made me a close prisoner also, 
after the humiliating fashion to 
which he had subjected the wretch- 
ed Guilfoyle. But he was not with- 
out secret and serious ulterior views 
regarding me. 

All remained still now in the 
great mansion after this noisy and 
sudden episode; and I heard no 
sound save once—the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs, which seemed to 
leave the adjoining stable-yard and 
die away, as I thought, in the direc- 
tion of the Baidar Valley, where 
the Cossacks lay encamped ; and 
somehow my heart naturally con- 
nected these circumstances and 
foreboded coming evil, as I sat 
alone in the recess of a window 
overlooking the terrace, and the 
same moonlighted scenery which 
Valerie had viewed from it so lately. 


CHAPTER LI. 
FLIGHT. 


I was full of gloomy, perplexing, 
and irritating thoughts. 

‘If I am to drag on my life for 
years perhaps as a Russian prisoner, 
better would it have been, O Lord, 
that a friendly shot had finished 
my career for ever. What have I 
now to live for?’ I exclaimed, in 
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the bitterness of my heart, as I 
struck my hands together. 

‘ You speak thus—youso young?” 
said Valerie reproachfully yet softly, 
as she suddenly laid a hand on my 
shoulder, while her bright eyes 
beamed into mine—eyes that could 
excite emotion by emitting it. 

‘Life seems so worthless.’ 

‘Why ?’ she asked in a low voice. 

‘Can you ask me after what 
passed between us the other even- 
ing, and more especially on yonder 
terrace, less than an hour ago?’ 

‘ But why is existence worthless ” 

‘ Because I have lost you 

(Had I not thought the same 
thing about Estelle, and deemed 
that ‘he who has most of heart has 
most of sorrow’ ?) 

‘This is folly, dear friend,’ said 
she, looking down; ‘I never was 
yours to lose.’ 

‘But you lured me to love you, 
Valerie ; and now—now you would 
cast—nay you have cast—my poor 
heart back upon itself 

‘I lured you?’ asked the gentle 
voice ; ‘O unjust! How could I 
help your loving me ?” 

‘Perhaps not; nor could I help 
it myself.’ 

‘Tell me truly—has this—this 
misplaced passion for me lured you 
from one who loves you well at 
home, perhaps ?” 

‘From no one,’ said I bitterly. 

*Thank Heaven for that; and 
we shall part as friends, any way.’ 

‘ As friends only ?” 

*'Yes.’ 

‘But you will ever be more to 
me, Valerie.’ 

She shook her head and smiled. 

A desire for vengeance on Tol- 
stoff, for his insulting bearing on 
one hand, with the love and ad- 
miration I had of herself on the 
other, and the pictured triumph of 
taking her away from him, and by 
her aid and presence with me 
reaching our camp in safety, all 
prompted me to urge an elope 
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ment; nor could I also forget 
the coquettish admission that she 
‘might’ love me ; but just as I was 
about to renew my suit, and had 
taken possession of her hands, she 
withdrew them, and while glancing 
nervously about her, informed me 
that the Pulkovnick had sent a 
mounted messenger to the Baidar 
Valley for Cossacks, to escort me 
and Guilfoyle to Kharkoff in the 
Ukraine ; and when I remembered 
his threats of probable ulterior mea- 
sures, I felt quite certain that his 
report would include us doth, and 
thus be framed in terms alike dan- 
gerous and injurious to me. 

‘What is to be done, Valerie?’ 
I asked in greater perplexity. 

‘If I cannot love, f can still serve 
you,’ said she, smiling with a bright- 
ness that was cruel ; ‘it is but just, 
in gratitude for the regard you have 
borne me.’ 

‘That I still bear you, and ever 
shall, beloved Valerie !’ said I with 
tremulous energy; ‘but to serve 
me—how ?” 

‘You must leave this place in- 
stantly, for in less than an hour the 
Cossacks will be here, and Tolstoff 
may have you killed on the march ; 
the escort may be but a snare.’ 

‘Then come—come with me— 
let us escape together !” 

‘Impossible—you do but waste 
time in speaking thus.’ 

‘Why, O why, Valerie, when you 
know that I love you? 

‘Race, religion, ties, all forbid 
such a step, even were I inclined 
for it, which fortunately I am not,’ 
she replied, lifting for a moment, 
as if for coolness, the rippling 
masses of her golden hair from her 
white temples, and then letting 
them fall again; ‘ you might and 
must spare me more of this! Have 
I not told you it is useless to speak 
of love to me, and wrong in me to 
listen to you ?” 

‘And since when have you been 
engaged to this’ (bear, I was about 
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to say) —‘to this man Tolstoff? 
And by what magic or devilry has 
he taught you to love him ?’ 

‘In what can either concern you, 
at such a time as this especially, 
when you have not a moment to 
lose ?’ she asked almost with irrita- 
tion. ‘But hush—O, hush! here 
is some one.’ 

At that moment Ivan Yourivitch, 
with excitement on his usually sto- 
lid Russian visage, entered the room 
almost on tiptoe, and whispered 
something to her in haste, while 
his eyes were fixed the while on 
me. 

‘Ah!—thank you, Ivan, thank 
you—that is well!’ she said, and 
turning to me, she added hurriedly 
and energetically, ‘If you would 
be free, and choose, it may be, be- 
tween liberty or death, you have 
not another instant to lose! Ivan 
tells me that the crew of an Eng- 
lish man-of-war boat is at this mo- 
ment filling casks with water at the 
well of St. Basil on the beach yon- 
der. Thrice has that ship been 
there for the same purpose ; and I 
was watching for her when you 
came to me on the terrace, as I 
heard of her being off Alupka this 
morning.’ 

‘Your thoughts, then, were of 
me ?’ said I tenderly. 

‘For you, rather; but away, and 
God be with you, sir!’ 

I lifted the window softly, and 
across the moonlit park that 
stretched away towards the sea- 
shore she pointed to where four 
tall cypresses rose like dark giants 
against the clear and starry sky, 
and where, at the distance of a 
mile or little more, the white mar- 
ble dome of the well could be dis- 
tinctly seen between them, its po- 
lished surface shining like a star 
above a sombre belt of shrubbery. 

‘There is the sound of hoofs! 
The Cossacks, your escort, are 
coming! Away, sir; you cannot 
miss the well, though you may the 
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boat !’ said Valerie, with her hands 
clasped and her dark eyes dilated ; 
and as she spoke, the clank of gal- 
loping horses coming up the valley 
(and, as I fancied, the cracking of 
the whips carried by the Cossacks 
at their bridles) could be heard dis- 
tinctly in the clear frosty air. 

‘If I had but my sword and pis- 
tols !’ said I with my teeth clenched. 

‘You do not require them. Fare- 
well ! 

‘ Adieu, Valerie—adieu ! 

I passionately kissed her lips and 
her cheek too ere she could pre- 
vent me, waved my hand to old 
Yourivitch, vaulted over the win- 
dow, dropped from the balustrade 
of the terrace into the park, and at 
the risk of being seen by some of 
the household, crossed it with all 
the speed I could exert in the di- 
rection that led to where I knew 
that the well—a structure erected 
by Prince Woronzow— stood on 
a lonely part of the shore. More 
than once did I look back at the 
lofty facade of the beautiful ché- 
teau, with its four towers and onion- 
shaped domes of shining copper, 
and all its stately windows, that 
glittered in the light of a cloudless 
moon ; and just as I drew near the 
belt of shrubbery, I could see the 
dark figures of mounted men en- 
circling the terrace ! 

A fugitive, in danger of losing 
honour and life together! Was 
this the end of all my brilliant day- 
dreams in Yalta? Once more I 
turned, and hastened to where the 
four tall cypress-trees towered sky- 
ward. 

‘Ahoy! who comes there ?’ cried 
a somewhat gruff voice in English, 
accompanied by the sound of a 
slap on the butt of a musket ; and 
then the squat sturdy figure of a 
seaman, posted as sentinel, ap- 
peared among the bushes, with an 
infantry pouch, belts, and bayonet 
worn above his short pea-jacket. 

‘A friend! I replied mechani- 
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cally, yet not without a glow of 
sincere pleasure. 

‘Stand there, till I have a squint 
at you,’ replied Jack, cocking his 
musket, and giving a glance at the 
cap; but I was too much excited 
to parley with him, and continued 
to advance, saying, 

‘I am an officer—Captain Har- 
dinge, of the 23rd, a prisoner es- 
caping from the enemy.’ 

‘ All right, sir—glad to see you; 
heave ahead,’ he replied, half cock- 
ing his piece again. 

‘Who commands your party ?” 

‘Lieutenant Jekyll, sir,’ said the 
seaman, saluting now, when he saw 
me fully in the moonlight. 

* Of what ship ?” 

‘The Southesk, sir, of twenty 
guns.’ 

‘Let me pass to yourrear. He 
must instantly shove off his boat, 
as the Cossacks are within a mile 
of us—at yonder house.’ 

In a minute more I reached the 
party at the well, twelve seamen 
and as many marines, under an 
officer, who had a brace of pistols 
in his belt, and carried his sword 
drawn. They were in the act of 
carrying the last cask of water into 
a ship’s cutter, which lay alongside 
a ridge of rock that ran into the 
sea, forming a species of natural 
pier or jetty, close by the white 
marble fountain. 

I soon made myself known, and 
ere long was seated among new 
friends, and out on the shining 
water, which bubbled up at the 
bow and foamed under the counter 
as the oarsmen bent to their task, 
and their steadily and regularly- 
feathered blades flashed in the sil- 
ver sheen. 

The shore receded fast ; the belt 
of shrubs grew lower and lower; 
and then the glittering domes of 
the distant mansion, which was 
ever in my mind and memory to 
be associated with Valerie Vol- 
honski, rose gradually on our view, 
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with the snow-clad range of Yaila 
in the background. But all were 
blended in haze and distance by 
the time we came sheering along- 
side H.M.S. Southesk, the water- 
tank of which had, fortunately for 
me, been empty, thus forcing her 
crew to have recourse to the well 
of St. Basil, by which circumstance 
I more than probably escaped the 
fate that ultimately overtook, but 
deservedly, the luckless Hawkesby 
Guilfoyle. 

In the morning, under easy sail 
and half steam, the ship was off 
Balaclava, where I saw the old 
Genoese fort that commands its 
entrance, the white houses of the 
Arnaouts shaded by tall poplars, 
and the sea breaking in foam upon 
its marble bluffs; and there the 
captain kindly put me ashore in 
the first boat that left the ship. 

It was not until long after the 
Crimean war, that by the merest 
chance, through an exchanged pri- 
soner—a private of our 68th Foot 
—when having occasion to employ 
him as a commissionaire in Lon- 
don, I learned what the fate of 
Guilfoyle was. 

En route to Kharkoff he was run 
through the heart and killed by the 
lance of a Cossack of his escort, 
who alleged that he was attempting 
to escape ; but my informant more 
shrewdly suspected that it was to 
obtain quiet possession of his ring 
—the paste diamond which had 
figured so often in his adventures, 
real and fictitious. 





CHAPTER LII. 
BEFORE SEBASTOPOL STILL. 


On the 28th March I found my- 
self once more in my old tent, and 
seeking hard to keep myself warm 
at the impromptu stove constructed 
by my faithful old servant poor 
Jack Evans. I was received with 
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astonishment, and I am pleased to 
say with genuine satisfaction, by the 
regiment, even by those who had 
flattered themselves that they had 
gained promotion by my supposed 
demise. I was welcomed by all, 
from the Lieutenant-colonel down 
to little Dicky Roll the junior 
drummer, and for the first day my 
tent was besieged by old friends. 

I had come back among them 
as from the dead; but more than 
one man, whose name figured in 
the lists as missing, turned up in a 
similar fashion during the war. My 
baggage had all been sent to Bala- 
clava, the railway to which was now 
partly in operation ; my letters and 
papers had been carefully sealed 
up in black wax by Philip Caradoc, 
and with other private and _ per- 
sonal mementos of me packed for 
transmission to Sir Madoc Lloyd, 
as my chief friend of whom he knew. 
Many came, I have said, to wel- 
come me; but I missed many a 
familiar face, especially from among 
my own company, as the Fusileers 
had more than once been severely 
engaged in the trenches. 

Caradoc had been wounded in 
the left hand by a rifle-ball ; Charley 
Gwynne greeted me with his head 
in bandages, the result of a Cossack 
sabre-cut ; Dynely the adjutant had 
also been wounded ; so had Mostyn 
of the Rifles, and Tom Clavell of 
the 19th, when passing through 
‘the Valley of Death.’ Sergeant 
Rhuddlan of my company had just 
rejoined, after having a ball in the 
chest (even Carneydd Llewellyn 
had lost a horn): all who came to 
see me had something to tell of 
dangers dared and suffering under- 
gone. All were in uniforms that 
were worn to rags; but all were as 
hearty as crickets, though sick of 
the protracted siege, and longing 
to carry Sebastopol with the cold 
steel. 

‘How odd, my dear old fellow, 
that we should think you drowned, 
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and might have been wearing crape 
on our sleeves, but for the lack 
thereof in camp, and the fact that 
mourning has gone out of fashion 
since death is so common among 
us; while all the time you have 
been mewed up (by the Cossacks 
in the Baidar Valley) within some 
forty miles of us; and so stupidly 
too! said Caradoc, as we sat late 
in the night over our grog and to- 
bacco in his hut. 

‘Not so stupidly, after all,’ I re- 
plied, while freely assisting myself 
to his cavendish. 

‘How?’ 

‘There was such a girl there, 
Phil’ I added with a sigh. 

‘Oho! where?’ 

* At Yalta.’ 

‘ Woronzow’s palace, orchateau ? 

‘Yes; but why wink so know- 
ingly 

‘So after all you found there was 
balm in Gilead ?’ said he, laughing. 
‘You must admit then, if she im- 
pressed you so much, that all your 
bitter regrets about a certain news- 
paper paragraph were a little over- 
done, and that I was a wise pro- 
phet? And what was this girl,— 
Russian, Tartar, Greek, a Karaite 
Jewess, or what ? 

‘A pure Russian.’ 

* Handsome ?” 

‘Beyond any I have ever seen, 
beautiful ? 

‘Whew! even beyond Za delle—’ 

‘There, don’t mention her at 
present, please,’ said I with a little 
irritation, which only made him 
laugh the more. 

‘If you were love-making at 
Yalta with three lance-prods in you, 
there was no malingering anyhow.’ 

‘I should think not.’ 

‘ And so she was engaged to be 
married to that Russian bear Tol- 
stoff,’ he added, after I had told him 
the whole of my affair with Valerie. 

‘Yes,’ said I, with an unmis- 
takable sigh. 

‘I think we are both destined to 
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live and die bachelors,’ he resumed 
in a bantering way ; for though Phil 
had in these matters undergone, at 
Craigaderyn and elsewhere, ‘the 
baptism of fire’ himself, he was not 
the less inclined to laugh at me; 
for of all sorrows those of love alone 
excite the risible propensities. 

‘And so, Phil, the world’s a 
kaleidoscope—always shifting.’ 

‘Not always couleur de rose, 
though ?” 

‘And I am here again ! 

*Thank God! said he, as we 
again shook hands. ‘ Faith, Harry, 
you must have as many lives as a 
cat, and so you may well have as 
many loves as Don Juan ; but, exfre 
nous, and excuse me, she seems to 
have been a bit of a flirt, your 
charming Valerie.’ 

‘ How—why do you think so? 

‘From all you have told me; 
moreover every woman to be at- 
tractive should be a little so,’ re- 
plied Caradoc, curling his heavy 
brown moustache. 

*I don’t think she was ; indeed, 
I am certain she was not. But if 
this be true, how then about Miss 
Lloyd ;andsheisattractive enough ?” 

At the tenor of this retort Phil’s 
face flushed from his Crimean beard 
to his temples. 

‘There you are wrong,’ said he 
with the slightest asperity possible ; 
‘she has not in her character a 
grain of coquetry, or of that which 
Horace calls “ the art that is not to 
be taught by art.” She is a pure- 
minded and warm-hearted English 
girl, and is as perfect as all those 
wives and daughters of England 
who figure in the volumes of Mrs. 
Ellis; and in saying this I am 
genuine, for I feel that I am prais- 
ing some other fellow’s bride—not 
mine, God help me!’ he added with 
much of real feeling. 

‘You have heard nothing of the 
Lloyds since I left you ? 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Well, take courage, Phil; we 
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may be at Craigaderyn one day yet,’ 
said I; and he, as if ashamed of 
his momentary sentimental out- 
burst, exclaimed with a laugh, 

‘ By Jove, now that I have heard 
all your amours and amourettes, 
they surpass even those of Hugh 
Price.’ 

‘Poor Hugh! his lieutenancy is 
filled up, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes—as another week would 
have seen your company, for we 
could not conceive that you were 
a prisoner at Yalta. Awkward that 
would have been.’ 

* Deucedly so.’ 

‘ But now you must console your- 
self, old fellow, by seeing what Ma- 
dame la Colonelle Tolstoffi—’ 

‘Don’t call her by that name, 
Phil—I hate to hear it ! 

‘ By what, then ?” 

‘Valerie — anything but the 
other.’ 

‘Then what, as Mrs. Henry Har- 
dinge, she might become, if all this 
author (whose book I have been 
reading) says of the Russian ladies 
be true.’ And drawing from his 
pocket a small volume, he gave me 
the following paragraph to read, 
and I own it consoled me—a /i##/e : 

‘The domestic virtues are little 
known or cultivated in Russia, and 
marriage is a mere matter of con- 
venience. There is little of romance 
in the character or conduct of the 
Russian lady. Intrigue and sen- 
suality, rather than sentiment or 
passion, guide her in her amours, 
and these in after-life are followed 
by other inclinations. She becomes 
a greedy gamester, and a great 
gourmande, gross in person, mascu- 
line in views, a shrewd observer of 
events, an oracle at court, and a 
tyrant over her dependents. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule.’ 

‘Ah, Valerie would be one of 
these 

‘ Perhaps—but as likelynot,’ said 
Phil; ‘and on the whole, if this 
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traveller Maxwell is right, I have 
reason to congratulate you on your 
escape. But we must turn in now, 
as we relieve the trenches an hour 
before daybreak to-morrow ; and by 
a recent order every man, without 
distinction, carries one round shot 
to the front, so a constant supply 
is kept up for the batteries.’ 

Soon after this, on the 2nd of 
April, a working party of ours suf- 
fered severely in the trenches, and 
Major Bell, who commanded, was 
thanked in general orders for his 
distinguished conduct on that oc- 
casion. 

As yet, it seemed to me that no 
very apparent progress had been 
made with the siege. The cold 
was still intense. Mustard froze 
the moment it was made, and half- 
and-half grog nearly did so too. 
The hospital tents and huts were 
filled with emaciated patients, suf- 
fering under the many diseases in- 
cident to camp life; and the terri- 
ble hospital at Scutari was so full, 
that though the deaths there aver- 
aged fifty daily in February, our 
last batch of wounded had to be 
kept on board ship. 

Phil and I burned charcoal in 
our hut, using old tin mess-kettles 
with holes punched in them. We, 
like all the officers, wore long Cri- 
mean boots; but our poor soldiers 
had only their wretched ankle blu- 
chers, which afforded them no pro- 
tection when the snow was heavy, 
or when in thaws the mud became 
literally knee-deep ; and they suf- 
fered so much, that in more than 
one instance privates dropped down 
dead without a wound after leaving 
the trenches. So great were the dis- 
asters of one regiment—the 63rd, 
I think—that only seven privates 
and four officers were able to march 
to Balaclava on the rst of Febru- 
ary; by the rth, the effective 
strength of the Brigade of Guards 
was returned at 350 men; and all 
corps—the Highland perhaps ex- 
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cepted—were in a similarly dilapi- 
dated state. 

The camp was ever full of con- 
flicting rumours, concerning com- 
bined assaults, expected sorties, the 
probabilities of peace, or a continu- 
ance of the war; alleged treasons 
among certain French officers, who 
were at one time reported to have 
given the Russians plans of their 
own batteries; that Menschikoff 
was dead from a wound, and also 
Yermiloff the admiral ; that Gene- 
ral Tolstoff was now in command 
of the left towards Inkermann. (If 
so, was Valerie now in Sebastopol ? 
How I longed for the united at- 
tack—the storm and capture that 
might enable me to see her once 
again!) And amid all these varied 
rumours, there came one—carried 
swiftly by horsemen through Bu- 
charest and Varna—which reached 
us on the 7th of April, to the ef- 
fect that Nicholas, the mighty Czar 
of All the Russias, had gone to his 
last account ; and I do not think it 
was a demise we mourned much. 

We sent intelligence of it by a 
flag of truce to the Russians ; but 
they received it with scorn, as a 
‘weak invention of the enemy.’ 

And now the snow began to 
wear away; the clouds that floated 
over the blue Euxine and the green 
spires of Sebastopol became light 
and fleecy ; the young grass began 
to sprout, and the wild hyacinths, 
the purple crocuses, and delicate 
snowdrops, the violet and the prim- 
rose, were blooming in the Valley 
of Death, and on the fresh mould 
that marked where the graves of 
our comrades lay. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
NEWS FROM CRAIGADERYN. 


Ir was impossible for me not to 
feel lingering in my heart a deep 
and tender interest for Valerie. 
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She had not deceived or ill-used 
me ; we had simply been separated 
by the force of circumstances ; by 
her previous troth to Tolstoff, whom 
I flattered myself she could not 
love, even if she respected or es- 
teemed him. 

That they were married by this 
time I could scarcely doubt, as she 
had assured me that she was on 
‘the very eve’ of her nuptials (one 
of those ‘marriages of convenience,’ 
according to Caradoc’s book) ; and 
if he held a command so high in 
Sebastopol, there was every reason 
to conclude she must be with him. 
In the event of a general assault, 
I was fully resolved to send my 
card to head-quarters as a volunteer 
for the storming column, though I 
knew right well that I dare not al- 
low myself to fall alive into Ais 
hands, at all events ; thus the whole 
situation gave me an additional and 
more personal interest in the fall 
and capture of that place than per- 
haps inspired any other man in the 
whole allied army. 

What if Tolstoffshould be killed? 

This surmise opened up a wide 
field for speculation. 

Any of those balls that were in- 
cessantly poured against the city 
might send that amiable com- 
mander to kingdom come; and if 
Valerie were left a widow—well, 
I did not somehow like to think of 
her as a widow, Tolstoft’s especial- 
ly, yet I was exasperated to think 
of her, so brilliant, so gentle, and 
so highly-cultured, as the wife of 
one so coarse and even brutal in 
bearing; and if he did happen to 
stand in the way of a bullet, why 
should he not be killed as well 
as another? And so I reasoned 
—so true it is that, ‘with all our 
veneering and French polish, the 
tiger is only half dead in any of 
us.’ 

If I were again unluckily sent 
with a flag of truce into Sebastopol, 
on any mission such as the burial 
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of the dead and removal of the 
wounded, or so forth, it would, I 
knew, be certainly violated by Tol- 
stoff, and myself be made prisoner, 
for the affairs at Yalta. Then, if 
such a duty were again offered me, 
on what plea could I, with honour, 
decline it? I could but devoutly 
hope that no such contingency 
might happen for me again. 

Times there were when, brood- 
ing over the past, and recalling the 
strange magnetism of the smile of 
Valerie, and in the touch of her 
hand, the contour of her face, her 
wonderful hair, and pleading, win- 
ning dark eyes, there came into my 
heart the tiger feeling referred to, 
the jealousy that makes men feel 
mad, wild, fit for homicide or any- 
thing ; and as hourly ‘ human lives 
were lavished everywhere, as the 
year closing whirls the scarlet 
leaves,’ I had—heroics apart—a 
terrible longing to have my left 
hand upon the throat of Tolstoff, 
with her Majesty’s Sheffield regu- 
lation blade in the other, to help 
him on his way to a better world. 

In these, or similar visions and 
surmises, I ceased to indulge when 
with Caradoc, as he was wont to 
quiz me, and say that if I got a 
wife out of Sebastopol, I should be 
the only man who gained anything 
by the war, and even my gain might 
be a loss ; that, like himself, I had 
twice burned my fingers at the torch 
of Hymen, and that I should laugh 
at the Russian episode or loving 
interlude, as he called it, as there 
were girls in England whose shoe- 
strings he was sure she was not fit 
to tie. Though she had rightly 
told me that my passion was but 
a passing fancy, she knew not that 
it was one fed by revenge and dis- 
appointment. 

‘Lady Estelle may perhaps have 
destroyed your faith in women,’ 
added Phil ; ‘ but, any way, she has 
not destroyed mine.’ 

‘Have you still the locket with 
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the likeness of Winifred Lloyd? 
said I. 

‘Yes—God bless her—she left 
it with me!’ he replied with a kin- 
dling eye. How true Phil was to 
her! and yet she knew it not, and, 
as far as we knew, recked but little 
of the faith he bore her. 

On a Saturday night—the night 
of that 21st of April, on which we 
eaptured the rifle-pits—as we sat 
in our hut talking over the affair, 
weary with toil of that incessant 
firing, to which the cannonading at 
Shoeburyness is a joke, Phil said, 

‘Let us drink “ sweethearts and 
wives,” as we used to do in the 
transport.’ 

‘Agreed,’ said I. And as we 
clinked our glasses together and 
exchanged glances, I knew that his 
thoughts went back to Craigaderyn, 
even as mine recurred to that 
moonlight night on the terrace at 
Yalta. 

‘You remained with the burial 
party,’ said he after a pause. 

‘Yes; and I saw something 
which convinced me that the fewer 
tender ties we fighting men have, 
the better for our own peace. An 
officer of the 19th lay among the 
dead—a man past forty apparently. 
A paper was peeping from the 
breast of his coat; I pulled it out, 
and it proved to be a letter, re- 
ceived perhaps that morning —a 
letter from his wife, thrust hastily 
into his breast, as we marched to 
the front. A little golden curl was 
in it, and there was written in a 
child’s hand, “ Cecil’s love to dear- 
est papa.” I must own that the 
incident, at such a time and place, 
affected me ; so I replaced the let- 
ter in the poor fellow’s breast, and 
we buried it with him. So papa 
lies in a rifle-pit, with mamma’s 
letter and little Cecil’s lock of hair ; 
but, after all, king Death did not 
get much of him—the poor man 
had been nearly torn to pieces by 
a cannon-shot,’ 
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‘I saw you in advance of the 
whole line of skirmishers to-day, 
Harry, far beyond the zigzags.’ 

‘I was actually at the foot of the 
glacis.’ 

‘The glacis—was not that mad- 
ness?” exclaimed Phil. . 

‘The truth is, I did so neither 
through enthusiastic courage nor 
in a spirit of bravado. I was only 
anxious to see if, from behind the 
sap-roller that protected me, my 
field-glass could enable me to de- 
tect, among the gray-coated figures 
at the embrasures, the tall person 
and grim visage of old Tolstoff.’ 

‘ By Jove, I thought as much 

‘But I looked in vain, and re- 
tired in crab-fashion, the bullets 
falling in a shower about me the 
while.’ 

At that moment a knock rung 
on the door of the hut, and Ser- 
geant Rhuddlan, who acted as our 
regimental postman, handed a 
small packet to me. 

‘The second battalion of the 
Scots Royals, the 48th, and the 
72nd Highlanders have just come 
in, sir, from Balaclava, and have 
brought a mail with them,’ said he 
in explanation ; and while he was 
speaking, we heard the sound of 
drums and bagpipes, half drowned 
by cheers in the dark, as those in 
camp welcomed the new arrivals 
from home, and helped to get them 
tented and hutted. 

‘ From Craigaderyn !’ said I, on 
seeing the seal—Sir Madoc’s an- 
tique oval—with the lion’s head 
erased, as the heralds have it. 

I had written instantly to the 
kind old man on my return to 
camp, and this proved to be the 
answer by the first mail. On open- 
ing the packet I found a letter, 
and a cigar-case beautifully worked 
in beads of the regimental colours, 
red, blue, and gold, with my ini- 
tials on one side, and those of 
Winifred Lloyd on the other. 

Poor Phil Caradoc looked wist- 
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fully at the work her delicate hands 
had so evidently wrought—so wist- 
fully that, but for the ungallantry 
of the proceeding, I should have 
presented the case to him. How- 
ever, he had the simple gratifica- 
tion of holding it, while I read the 
letter of Sir Madoc, and did so 
aloud, as being of equal interest to 
us both. 

It was full of such warm expres- 
sions of joy for my safety and of 
regard for me personally, that I 
own they moved me; but some 
passages proved a little mysterious 
and perplexing. 

‘Need I repeat to you, my dear 
Harry, how the receipt of your 
letter caused every heart in the 
Court to rejoice—that of Winny 
especially? She is more impres- 
sionable than Dora, less volatile, 
and I have now learned wy the 
poor girl refused Sir Watkins, and, 
as I understand, another.’ 

‘That is me,’ said Phil paren- 
thetically. 

‘ But of that unexpected refusal 
of Sir Watkins Vaughan nothing 
can be said here.’ 

‘What on earth can he mean ?’ 
said I, looking up; ‘ perhaps she 
has some lingering compunction 
about you, Phil.’ 

‘If so, she might have sent the 
cigar-case to me—or something 
else ; just to square matters, as it 
were.’ 

Remembering my old suspicions 
and fears—they were fears *hen— 
as I drove away from Craigaderyn 
for Chester, I read the letter in 
haste, and with dread of what it 
might contain or reveal; as I would 
not for worlds have inflicted a mor- 
tification, however slight, on my 
dear friend Caradoc, who gnawed 
the ends of his moustache at the 
following : 

‘Young Sir Watkins has been 
most attentive to Winny during the 
past season in town—that gay Lon- 
don season, which, notwithstanding 
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the war, was quite as brilliant as 
usual ; when every one had come 
back from the Scotch moors, from 
Ben Nevis, Mont Blanc, the Mat- 
terhorn, and everywhere else that 
the roving Englishman is wont to 
frequent, to kill game, or time, or 
himself, as it sometimes happens. 
But Winny won't listen to him, and 
I think he is turning his attention 
to Dora, though whether or not the 
girl—who has another adorer, in 
the shape of a long-legged Plunger 
with parted hair and a lisp—only 
laughs at him, I can’t make out. 

‘Tell Caradoc, Gwynne, and 
other true-hearted Cymri in the 
Welsh Fusileers, that when in Lon- 
don I attended more than one 
meeting, inaugurating a movement 
to secure for Wales judges and 
counsel who shall speak Welsh, 
and Welsh only. The meetings 
were failures, and the Sassenachs 
only laughed at us ; but from such 
injustice, Gwared ni Argylywd 
dations !* say I. 

‘And so poor Hugh Price of 
yours is gone. A good-hearted 
fellow, who could do anything, 
from crossing the stiffest hunting 
country to making champagne cup, 
singing a love song or mixing a 
salad—one of the old line of the 
Rhys of Geeler in Denbighshire. 
My God, how many other fine fel- 
lows lie in that hecatomb in the 
Valley of Inkermann! Sebastopol 
seems to be left quite open on one 
side, so that the Russians may pour 
in stores and fresh troops, and go 
and come at their pleasure? It is 
pleasant for tax-payers at home 
and the troops abroad to think that 
things are so arranged in Down- 
ing-street, by my Lords Aberdeen, 
Aberconway, and suchlike Whig 
incapables and incurables. 

‘I fear your regimental dinner 
would be a scanty one on St. Da- 
vid’s-day.’ (On that day I had 
dined with Valerie, and forgot all 

* Good Lord, deliver us. 
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about the yearly festival of the Fu- 
sileers!) ‘I thought of it and of 
you all—the more so, perhaps, that 
I had just seen the old colours of 
the Royal Welsh in St. Peter's 
Church at Carmarthen.’ 

The old baronet, after a few 
Welsh words, of which I could 
make nothing, rambled away into 
such subjects as mangold-wurzels 
and subsoil, scab and foot-rot, and 
food for pheasants, all of which I 
skipped ; ditto about the close of 
the hunting-season, which he and 
Sir Watkins— Winny’s admirer— 
had shared together ; and how the 
rain had deluged Salop, throwing the 
scent breast-high, so that in many a 
run the fox and the hounds had it 
all to themselves, and that following 
them was as bad as going all round 
the Wrekin to Shrewsbury, mere 
brooks having become more than 
saddle-girth deep; moreover, the 
mischievous, execrable, and pesti- 
lent wire fences were playing the 
devil with the noble old sport of 
fox-hunting; then, with a few more 
expressions of regard, and a hint 
about Coutts & Co., if I wanted 
cash, his characteristic letter closed, 
and just when folding it, I detected 
Master Phil Caradoc surreptiti- 
ously placing Winny’s cigar-case 
very near his bushy moustache— 
about to kiss it, in fact. 

He grew very red, and looked 
a little provoked. 

‘So that is all 
news?’ said he. 

* All—a dear old fellow.’ 

‘To-morrow is Sunday, when 
we shall have the chaplain at the 
drum-head, and be confessing that 
we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done, and 
left undone those things which 
we ought to have done, while the 
whistling dicks are bursting and 
the shot booming, as the Ruskies 
seek to have a quiet shy at our 
hollow square, and the Naval Bri- 
gade, with their long “Lancasters,” 
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are making, as usual, the devil’s 
own row against the Redan—so 
till then adieu ’ he added, adopt- 
ing a bantering tone, as men will 
at times, when ashamed of having 
exhibited any emotion or weakness. 

Not long after this, with my com- 
pany, I had to escort to Balaclava, 
and to guard for some days, till 
embarked, some Russian prisoners, 
who had been taken by the Turks 
in an affair between Kamara and 
the Tchernaya, and who were after- 
wards transmitted to Lewes in Sus- 
sex ; and I had a little opportunity 
afforded me for studying their cha- 
racter and composition ; and brave 
though these men undoubtedly 
were, I felt something of pity and 
contempt for them ; nor was I mis- 
taken, though Prince Dolgorouki 
maintains,in La Vérité surla Russie, 
that a Muscovite alone can write 
on a Russian subject. 

A British soldier never forgets 
that he is a citizen and a free-born 
man; but to the Russian these 
terms are as untranslatable as that 
of s/ave into the Celtic. 

In the empire, when fresh levies 
are wanted, the chief of each village 
makes a selection; the wretched 
serfs have then one side of the 
head shaved, to prevent desertion, 
and, farther still, are manacled and 
marched like felons to the head- 
quarters of their regiment. There 
they are stripped, bathed—rather a 
necessary ceremony—and deprived 
of all they may possess, save the 
brass crosses and medals which are 
chained round their neck, the holy 
amulet of the Russian soldier, and 
spared to him as the only consola- 
tion of his miserable existence. He 
is docile, submissive, and gallant, 
but supple, subservient, and cun- 
ning, though his gallantry and 
courage are the result of dull insen- 
sibility, tinged with ferocity rather 
than moral force. 

The recruit bemoans the loss of 
his beard, and carefully preserves 
it that it may be buried with him, 
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as an offering to St. Nicholas, who 
would not admit him into heaven 
without it. Once enrolled —we 
cannot say enlisted—he makes a 
solemn vow never to desert the 
colours of his regiment, each of 
which has its own arte/ or treasury, 
its own chaplain, sacred banners, 
and relics. The pay of these war- 
riors averages about a halfpenny 
English per diem. Their food is 
of the most wretched description, 
and it is known that when the 
troops of Suwarrow served in the 
memorable campaign of Italy, they 
devoured with keen relish the soap 
and candles wherever they went ; 
but many of the Russian battalions, 
and even the Cossack corps, have 
vocal companies that sing on the 
march, or at a halt, where they form 
themselves into a circle, in the cen- 
tre of which stands the principal 
singer or leader. And thus I heard 
some of these poor fellows sing, 
when I halted them outside Bala- 
clava, at a place where, as I remem- 
ber, there lay a solitary grave—that 
probably of a Frenchman, as it was 
marked by a cross, had a wreath of 
immortelles upon it, and was in- 
scribed—alas for the superstitions 
of the poor human heart !—‘ the 
last tribute of love.’ 

The snow and the rain had frit- 
tered it nearly away. 

Among my prisoners were four 
officers—dandies who actually wore 
glazed boots, and were vain of their 
little hands and feet. I was more 
than usually attentive to them for 
the sake of Valerie, and as they 
certainly seemed— whatever the 
rank and file might be—thorough 
gentlemen. One knew Volhonski, 
and all seemed to know Valerie, 
and had probably danced—perhaps 
flirted—with her, for they had met 
at balls in St. Petersburg. All knew 
Tolstoff, and laughed at him ; but 
none could tell me whether or not 
she and that northern bear were as 
yet ‘one flesh,’ or married in facie 
ecclesia. 





DUPES., 


_———— 


‘ Abroad in the meadows to see the young lambs.’ Dr. WATTS. 


Tue lion and the lamb of every- 
day life are usually to be found 
thrown together in as close associa- 
tion as the shark and his ever-con- 
stant pilot fish. The fact of this last 
small purveyor of marine stores 
being himselfoccasionallydevoured, 
in default of more palatable prey, 
by his friend the sea ogre, has not 
been found any drawback when the 
monster of the deep finds it neces- 
sary to replace the friend he has so 
summarily disposed of, there never 
appearing to be a lack of applicants 
for the place. Neither has the worst 
reputation possessed by despoilers 
of human dupes been ever known 
to deter that innocent race from 
their favourite acts of self-immola- 
tion and persistent offers of their 
rich fleeces to the shearer. ‘Thus 
it is that the biped lions and lambs 
continue to browse contentedly off 
the same lobster salad at cosy 
supper-tables, to gambol placidly 
in the ball-rooms and broad mea- 
dows, to enter arm-in-arm into the 
betting-houses, shops, and other 
traps which are prepared in large 
cities for their resort, and so work 
out their destiny. Are there not 
instances within our knowledge of 
their even lying down together in 
conjugal beds ? 

It is matter of small difficulty 
to recognise this incongruous pair, 
which Nature seems to take so 
strange a pleasure in associating, 
and equally easy to anticipate the 
time when the cruel claws of the 
stronger animal will appear, the 
poor victim’s death-knell be sound- 
ed, and the fact be made evident 
that as yet the time has not arrived 


when the lamb may hope to dwell 
securely in leonine society. 

In the organisation of some hu- 
man beings, a large preponderance 
of heart over brain admits of their 
seeing things, not as they really are, 
but as the poor dupe wishes them 
to be. A strong development of 
the so-called natural affections is 
found also of material assistance to 
the deluder when he is himself im- 
pervious to them. It is as useful 


as interesting to watch these two 
varieties playing out their allotted 
parts, and at every turn the stu- 
den: may find, if he chooses, sub- 
jects worthy of attention. 

A trifling incident one winter day 


in Hyde Park has fixed itself in my 
memory. An old shabbily-dressed 
woman was the ‘lamb’ on that oc- 
casion. She walked as buoyantly 
as a village girl going to meet her 
lover, and seeing her smile, you for- 
got that the deep furrows on her 
face were not so evidently tear-worn, 
while the reverential care with 
which she bore along a large and 
scarcely yet dry oil-painting was 
pleasant to behold. Seeing that 
her burden attracted my attention, 
she stopped, with a woman’s readi- 
ness of pretence, as though to rest, 
carefully placing one edge of the 
treasure on her foot—it was not, 
you may be sure, allowed to touch 
common clay. So tenderly had she 
put down the painting, turning its 
face towards me, that I prepared a 
look of admiration before stopping 
to examine its merits, which she 
evidently desired the whole world 
to have the benefit of appreciating. 

Alas! one glance sufficed to re- 
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veal an amount of impossible col- 
ouring hideous to contemplate 
when applied to the delineation of 
beautiful nature. The thing would 
have been called by its perpetrator 
a ‘sea-piece.’ In the foreground 
a brown boat, with the scarlet-cap- 
ped crewso dear to artists, was float- 
ing over a green and substantial- 
looking mixture—which suggested 
a purée of sorrel or anything least 
likely to be adaptable for purposes 
of navigation—towards a magenta 
mountain in the middle distance. 
On the horizon were some still 
more impossible peaks of dark in- 
digo blue, and over all hung a 
muddy canopy of fawn-coloured 
sky. From some unfleecy-looking 
clouds two or three monstrous sea- 
gulls had the appearance of being 
suspended, their ‘action’ as un- 
natural as though they had been 
copied from models dangling on the 
branches of a Christmas-tree. 
While these details were being 
mastered, up sauntered towards us 
the ‘ lion’ — most insignificant of 
his species, but a lion still: a youth 
of eighteen or nineteen, wearing a 
Tyrolese hat with a cock’s-tail 
plume, a profusely-braided velvet- 
een coat of purple hue, a thick white 
woollen comforter rolled round his 
neck (I guessed by whose fingers 
itwas knitted), and his paint-stained 
hands warmly clad in red worsted 
mittens. .He was a pallid thick- 
lipped lad, with an offensive air of 
superiority, and a languid affecta- 
tion of attempting to disguise it 
from the passing crowd; while 
self-appreciation as thickly spread 
over his unintellectual countenance 
as the thick coating of glaze over 
that abominable ‘sea-piece,’ ren- 
dering both, if itwere possible, more 
obnoxious still. Too evidently he 


was the originator of the daub, and 
the happy old woman’s son ; while 
he had doubtless been walking be- 
hind to watch the effect of his 
talented composition on passers-by. 
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No mistaking a mother’s face ! 
The glances rested on him ap- 
provingly, and then turning, asking 
sympathy, towards me, seemed to 
say: ‘There, now you have seen 
them both—the masterpiece and 
the successful young artist—is not 
my maternal pride amply justified ? 
There he stands, my joy, the idol 
of my old age, from whose coat of 
bright colour radiates an effulgent 
light on my own poor rags, causing 
me to disregard their squalor. To 
solace, to feed, to flatter Azm, my 
grief-clouded spirit will assume 
cheerfulness, my age-stiffened fin- 
gers work themselves to the bone, 
my tongue seek out its pleasantest 
tones. Is he not clever, beautiful, 
brave? worthy of the sunlight which 
rests so lovingly upon him ?” 

The ‘lion’ stood by with jaunty 
self-sufficient air, seeing no pathos 
in the looks of love that hovered 
thus caressingly about him. He 
had succeeded in duping himself as 
effectually as, aided by maternal 
affection, he had succeeded in be- 
guiling his fond old victim. The in- 
cense burnt at his feet was his due, 
and he saw nothing outrageous in 
the fact of those flowers of love 
being thus thrown in his path, that 
he might trample them in the mud. 

Should envious fools ever suc- 
ceed in piercing through his thick 
hide with arrows of ‘jealousy,’ 
what more fitting than that in the 
recoil their smart should wound the 
one heart which cherished him, or 
that the feeble hands, permitted as 
a priceless boon to carry before 
his triumphant progress the work 
of art, should continue their every- 
day drudgery to the end, so that 
no sordid cares might distract his 
noble genius from the high career 
leading to immortal fame. 

I tried to say something cal- 
culated to give pleasure, but the 
words would not come ; so, with an 
effort to smile encouragingly, I left 
the two dupes to go their way, fol- 
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lowing out the fate of their kind, 
and walked on in the opposite di- 
rection, still thinking of them. I 
could not help wondering which 
had the happier destiny of those 
two, or wishing that in the boy’s 
painting I could have detected 
even the faintest trace of talent, 
for his mother’s, not for his own 
sake. 

Nothing could ever affect her 
more deeply than her child’s failure 
—no unkindness of his wound as 
the blow of disillusion aimed at him, 
which must some day strike her. 
If I could only have hoped the lad 
would at last bring himself to un- 
derstand that, having started on the 
wrong road, there was yet time to 
begin again in some less ambitious 
line! Butno; an insurmountable pig- 
headedness of character showed it- 
self too evidently through his mask 
of weakly cast features to give hope 
of any such favourable anticipation. 
That poor wrinkled face must again 
run with tears, the ragged dress be- 
come more ragged still, and the 
happy look of that one day perhaps 
return to it no more. 

Would I could think I had my- 
self been the ‘dupe’ of my own 
ideas regarding those two! Alas, 
the evidence was too strong! I can- 
not expect to see the doors of the 
Royal Academy some day open to 

eceive the handiwork of that youth 
of the Tyrolese hat and plume. 

It sometimes happens, at rare in- 


-tervals, that the wolf, gorged with 


flesh of lambs, will by mistake lie 
down with the leopard, and be him- 
self devoured; that the calf and 
young fatling having proved too 
much for even leonine powers of 
digestion, the destroyer suecumbs 
to nature’s law, let us hope repent- 
ant. ‘Thus the dangerous classes 
become diminished through the 
gratification of their own appetites. 
This is the one feeble chance of 
safety for the race of ‘dupes,’ which 
never yet was known to profit by 
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the experiences of bystanders, re- 
tailed for their benefit, or to resist 
the tempting bait of association on 
terms of equality with their natural 
enemies. 

The female deluder of lambkins 
is the more merciless in her de- 
vastations, especially if her skill in 
falsehood be devoted tothe despoil- 
ing of male fleeces; and she shows 
more malignant resources in her 
dealings than the ‘lion’ can ever 
hope to attain. 

She is some twenty degrees worse 
than the rattlesnake, inasmuch as 
she delights in elaborating the 
powers of fascination with which 
Nature has provided her, with the 
well-meant intention of facilitating 
her search after prey. Even when 
necessity pleads no excuse, she will 
take a pleasure in arranging with 
artistic precision the fatal coils en- 
circling a victim, as though her 
branch of industry were one of the 
fine arts. 

One case among a thousand oc- 
curs to me, when I saw a she ‘ lion’ 
playing with her human booty. She 
had brought it from her lair in the 
thickly peopled forest of a southern 
sea-port town. 

I was at the Portsmouth railway 
station when a street cab drove up 
to the entrance, conveying a hand- 
some honest-looking sailor of the 
royal navy, a young girl of not 
more than ten or twelve, and a 
woman -—the latter weeping hys- 
terically. 

She was unmitigatedly ugly, and 
having let down her ‘ back-hair’— 
from some association of ideas, 
doubtless, with stage heroines seen 
from the gallery of the local thea- 
tre—it hung in greasy waves from 
beneath a bright-coloured velvet 
bonnet, which, highly adorned with 
flowers, made her aspect more hide- 
ous still. But her grief seemed so 
sincere, her tears of unmistakably 
‘ real water’ flowed in such torrents, 
that, seeing no sign of the intoxi- 
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cation I had half expected on any 
of the party, beyond the red-nosed 
coachman, I tried to feel some sym- 
pathy for the affliction caused by a 
separation evidently about to en- 
sue. ‘The child did not cry, or do 
anything which might distract her 
attention for a moment from the 
woman’s exhibition of sorrow, that 
she appeared to watch with the 
greatest admiration. 

As the blue-jacket tenderly sup- 
ported his weeping companion on 
her descent from the cab (then 
taking out the canvas-bag contain- 
ing his sea-kit), such an overpower- 
ing display was made by the lady 
of a wedding-ring she wore on her 
finger, that a horrid dread seized 
me lest the creature should De his 
‘lawful’ wife. 

My suspicion was afterwards too 
surely realised ; for as I again saw 
them grouped about a train on the 
point of starting, their loudly car- 
ried on conversation showed that 
the cloud of sorrow on the sailor’s 
otherwise bright and genial counte- 
nance, arose from his being about 
to part from his wife and child. He 
was as clean and pleasant-looking 
as the woman was dirty and horrid 
to behold. And, ye gods, how 
evident his belief in her ! 

His blue eyes moistened, and 
before getting into a third -class 
carriage he took a purse from his 
breast - pocket, and counting out 
some few shillings, which he kept, 
gave it with its remaining contents 
to his wife. A last embrace of 
mother and daughter, the howls 
becoming more appalling, the en- 
gine-whistle is heard, and the train 
moves on, leaving the woman 
crouched on the ground, her head 
resting on her knees, hair trailing 
on the pavement—an image of grief 
on which the manly face looks out 
to the last moment, when the train 
disappearing at a bend of the line, 
hides the sad picture from his 
sight. 


Dupes. 


The curtain having fallen on this 
tableau, the accomplished heroine 
of low life’s domestic drama re- 
turns to the more commonplace 
ideas of her daily routine, prepared 
to think of rest, possibly of refresh- 
ment. 

Rising from the ground with a 
smiling air, she deftly ‘did up’ her 
dishevelled locks, wiped her stream- 
ing eyes with the back of one hand, 
while with the forefinger and thumb 
of the other, in a gesture peculiar 
to all women alike, she pulled for- 
ward her bonnet with due regard to 
its delicate texture, and prepared, 
after having enjoyed a little ‘chaff’ 
with the railway porters, to leave 
the scene of her success, giving 
her daughter a preliminary shove. 

At the entrance to the station 
there joined her a man, as dirty 
and repulsive -looking as herself. 
At once her manner changed and 
became natural. Taking his arm, 
with that clinging air which, more 
than anything else, betrays a wo- 
man’s liking, she gave the fellow 
her husband’s purse, and I watched 
the trio into a publichouse, the very 
first they could find, where no doubt 
its contents were considerably di- 
minished, and the poor absent 
dupe’s weakness unsparingly can- 
vassed. 

These are things which almost 
make the looker-on afraid to live; 
or, what is worse, afraid to love. 

Alas ! may not a large portion of 
the generation of dupes anticipate 
being thus devoured with ‘ trim- 
mings’ of love’s delusions as cer- 
tainly as the zoological ‘lamb,’ 
more fortunately blind to his fate, 
might look forward to his own 
probable end with the natural ac- 
companiment of mint sauce ? 

It is, however, just a little hard 
upon victims, before their own turn 
has arrived, to see so much relish 
shown in the despoliation of their 
kind, their death agonies forming 
the sauce piguante of prowling an- 














Which I Love best. 


nihilators, from whose raids the 
meadows are never safe. ‘To be 
‘forearmed’ is an uncomfortable 
sensation, especially as no armour 
adapts itself sufficiently well to the 
wants of the present day, when 
new inventions are so rife in every 
branch of destruction— moral as 
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A good hint may be taken from 
the story of the Bades in the Wood, 
who, ‘all unconscious of their fate,’ 
played about the forest glades ; and 
it is here suggested, for the benefit 
of the innocent denizens of the 
meadows, that by playing while it 
is possible their short life may still 


well as physical. be a merry one. 





WHICH I LOVE BEST. 


I Love the Summer’s luxury, 

Its long glad days of life and light ; 
The shade of the deep woods’ greenery, 

The passionate warmth of sunshine bright. 
And I love to see pale Winter throw 

O’er earth her garb of purity ; 
Her glistering surplice of driven snow, 

Her ice-crown, pure as the crystal sea : 
Each love I more than can be expressed— 
How can I tell which I love best? 


Out in the midst of my garden grows, 
With crimson petal and fragrant smell, 

A deep and beautiful damask rose ; 
And QO, I love that rose full well! 

But there nestles beneath my garden-wall 
A lily, in secret loveliness ; 

Its fragrance great as its flower is small, 
And I love my lily none the less. 

I love them both, in their beauty dressed ; 

But I could not tell you which I love best. 


There are two maidens—one whose mirth, 

Like the deep-toned tints of my damask rose, 
O’er all the loneliness of earth 

Her spell of joy and gladness throws ; 
The other, like the lily white, 

Scatters her happiness all around, 
And blesses with her clear pure light 

My poor heart trodden down to the ground : 
To each is my motto, ‘ Treu und fest.’ 
Why must I specify which I love best ? 








OF SERVICE. 


———_ 


No man ‘liveth to himself.’ There 
is a natural craving for the society 
of their fellows which makes men 
gregarious, and the aid, protection, 
and comfort thus afforded imply 
corresponding duties and respon- 
sibilities. As in all communities 
there are diversities of talents, 
tastes, and characters—the clever 
and the stupid, the strong and the 
weak, the industrious and the idle, 
the prudent and the unwise, the 
good and the bad—it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that there will 
be an equal variety of positions 
and pursuits, and that according 
to men’s industry, talents, and con- 
duct will be their relative success 
in life. Equality is hence impos- 
sible, and service becomes a ne- 
cessity. The all-wise and gracious 
Providence who overrules all things 
for our happiness has placed us in 
the position of life most suited to 
us, and in which we can best ans- 
wer the purposes of our being. 
Men rise to power and honour, not 
by being discontented with their 
humble origin, but by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing. Were the 
choice left to ourselves, no one 
would elect to live in a state of 
penuny, or which rendered inces- 
sant labour a necessity. We should 
rebel against being nurtured in the 
humble cot or the dismal attic ; 
but, as our lot has been chosen for 
us, we somehow acquire a resigna- 
tion and adaptation to it. 

The number of those who lead, 
who are the employers of labour, 
the directors of enterprise, and the 
conductors of public business, is 
comparatively small. The vast 
majority fall into the rank and file 


of subordination. This arrange- 
ment is so specially adapted to the 
necessities of every-day life and to 
the constitution of society, that we 
can come to no other conclusion 
than that it has been designed in 
the highest wisdom. There are 
certain capacities which, in their 
very nature, are unfitted to com- 
mand ; and it is by no means un- 
usual to find a faithful and diligent 
servant make a very inefficient 
master, when called upon to exer- 
cise faculties and functions which 
he had never previously had occa- 
sion to call into requisition. Cer- 
tain qualifications are found to be 
essential for different kinds of work, 
and, in the faithful performance of 
duty, the humble, patient, plod- 
ding labourer is filling his appointed 
sphere as suitably and honourably 
as the minister of state and the 
general of division in their respec- 
tive positions. 

When we are young and under 
tutors and governors, we anticipate 
the time when we shall be our 
own masters. We do not think of 
the value of the training we under- 
go, or that subjection is a neces- 
sity. When we escape from the 
trammels of our early education, we 
generally find that we are as far 
from our fancied independence as 
we ever were. We become the 
slaves of habits, of some master 
passion, of the auri sacra James, or 
we feebly follow after some good 
yet unattained, and the paradise 
we dream we fail to find. 

Service is not slavery. Slavery 
is a forced exaction of labour ; ser- 
vice is a willing rendering of obe- 
dience. Slavery is debasing and 

















Of Service. 


demoralising in its very nature ; 
service is consistent with the most 
perfect liberty. Slavery so ener- 
vates the energy and the will that 
it induces a total incapacity for 
foresight and self-reliance ; service 
is a training for conflict, an ap- 
prenticeship to the business of life, 
a subjection preparatory to full 
emancipation, an exercise and dis- 
cipline that prepares for the effi- 
cient performance of duty in the 
keen competition and rivalry of 
freedom. 

The two great classes in all ages 
have been the bond and the free, 
but the rigour of servitude has va- 
ried according to the habits and 
pursuits of the different tribes and 
nationalities among whom it was a 
recognised institution. Originally, 
slavery was the brand of inferiority 
and subjection imposed on prison- 
ers of war; and so profitable did 
the system prove, that no oppor- 
tunity for its perpetuation has been 
lost, and it continues a standing 
monument of the cupidity of our 
race. It would form an interest- 
ing digression, did time and space 
permit, to enter into an historical 
account of serfdom, from the early 
times when whole nations were 
forced to the alternative of the 
chain or the sword, and when an 
oriental despot would carry off an 
entire people to hew wood and 
draw water; of the vast armies of 
which we read in ancient writers, 
comprising hundreds of thousands 
of these slaves ; and of the bonds- 
men in Athens and Thebes, down 
to the time within our own me- 
mory, when we might have found 
their counterpart in the Southern 
States of North America. 

The recognition of the rights of 
man as a free agent, so long a 
dead letter in the practical appli- 
cation of our popular definition of 
justice, is gradually working out 
the suum cuigue tribuendi, and 
makes us more hopeful, from the 
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small bribe it has secured to-day 
in the performance ofits large pro- 
mise for to-morrow, in the realisa- 
tion everywhere of the poet’s proud 
boast, ‘Slaves cannot breathe in 
England! Frequently as_ these 
words are quoted, we doubt much 
if they convey their full meaning 
in a recognition of the accompany- 
ing blessings of a progressive civil- 
isation, a settled government, and 
the security of life and property ; 
and still less in a spirit of thank- 
fulness for the passing away of the 
dreary days of oppression and 
wrong, when might was right, and 
when no man, whatever his wealth 
or position, could be sure that 
he might not some day be hurried 
into exile and ignominious servi- 
tude. The quotation farther offers 
the suggestion that there isa slavery 
which no fiscal regulation, no scien- 
tific appliance, and no legislative 
enactment can affect, in the uncor- 
rected habit, the unsubdued lust, 
the unconquered passion, and the 
rebellious will in every votary of 
selfishness, who are the more lei- 
surely and securely bound by the 
chain which continued indulgence 
renders them the less able to break. 
Has not this idea presented itself 
when we have heard a Baccha- 
nalian party disturbing the echoes 
of the night by publishing, with 
more noise than melody, the fact 
that Britons never shall be slaves, 
themselves being exemplifications 
of this truth ? 

If revelation had not told us, 
daily experience teaches us that, 
however galling it may sometimes 
be to the proud heart to find itself 
in the lower stratum and to learn 
submission, the inequality that 
divides mankind into superior and 
inferior is a necessity, and that, 
however arrogance and tyranny 
may usurp, or discontent and in- 
subordination rebel, the wise and 
salutary injunctions given us in 
Scripture, for the performance of 
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the relative duties of master and 
servant, prove them to be of Divine 
ordinance, and that their faithful 
discharge contributes not only to 
the general welfare, but to indi- 
vidual happiness. 

There is, in the spirit of insub- 
ordination, too much forgetfulness 
of the truths, ‘He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.’ ‘ Whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant.’ ‘ He that is 
least among you, the same shall 
be great.’ Our great Example and 
Head ‘ took on Him the form of a 
servant,’ in order to set us a pattern 
of voluntary humility, and all His 
teaching and practice tend to en- 
dow a life spent in the service of 
others with honour and satisfac- 
tion ; and thus, in the cheerful per- 
formance of every act of proper 
obedience, we may take a nobler 
pleasure, because, in this, we are 
serving Him. 

Service is not only consistent 
with freedom, but there is a free- 
dom that tends to service. Some 
cannot conceive of freedom as co- 
existent with submission to re- 
straint. ‘They suppose that giving 
scope to unbridled passion, and to 
the licence of an unrenewed will, 
is liberty, and fail to see that there 
is no more enthralling and debasing 
bondage than that which hurries a 
man in spite of himself on the 
descensus Averni, or urges him in 
the pursuit of an unworthy object. 
True liberty is that which deliber- 
ately refuses to do an act, however 
enticing, if it is wrong, and which 
intelligently follows a course of 
conduct, however distasteful, be- 
cause it is right. Man’s natural 
condition places him in entire 
sympathy with this bondage, and 
though, on occasions, an accusing 
conscience makes him to feel the 
galling of the yoke, he is helpless 
to help himself. The deliverance 
cannot come from within. It is 
the work of an external agency, 
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and we must have recourse to a 
higher power to break our fetters, 
for not till we yield is there an out- 
flow of the nature to obey. The 
alone source of this strength is He 
who is appointed ‘ to give deliver- 
ance to the captive, and to open 
the prison-doors to them that are 
bound,’ and ‘if the Son shall make 
us free, we shall be free indeed.’ 

Besides their respective duties 
and obligations, the relation of 
master and servant implies a mutu- 
al forbearance and sympathy, and 
that the servant is not more bound 
to study the interests and respect 
the property of his employer than 
the latter is to think of the comfort 
and well-being and the suitable 
recompense of those under his au- 
thority. The due observance of 
these duties makes good masters 
and good servants. ‘ Let the ser- 
vant deserve,’ saith old Feltham, 
‘and the master recompense ; and 
if they would both be noble, the 
best way is for those that be sub- 
ject to forget their services, and 
for those that are commanders to 
remember them. If the servant 
suppose his lot to be hard, let him 
think that service is nothing but 
the freedman’s calling... . He 
may in a kind challenge a glory 
above his master, for nature’s in- 
clination is much more bent to rule 
than to obey.’ 

A servant who renders heart 
service carries his own commend- 
ation, and a wise master will value 
a faithful servant for his own sake. 
We cannot fail to note in different 
parts of Scripture many instances 
of a tender sympathy and loving 
regard between a master and his 
servant. We have a glimpse of 
the faithfulness of Eliezer, and of 
his identification with his master’s 
interests, in the conduct of the de- 
licate negotiation with which he 
was intrusted, in seeking a wife for 
his master’s son. Again we find 
the bond hallowed, in the recogni- 
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tion of its Divine appointment, in 
the salutation of Boaz to his reap- 
ers, and in their reply: the servant 
working under the Christian mo- 
tive, ‘I serve the Lord Christ,’ the 
master remembering that ‘ he also 
hath a Master in heaven,’ as he 
salutes his workpeople, ‘ ‘The Lord 
be with you!’ and they respectfully 
respond, ‘ The Lord bless thee ! 

Another example is recorded for 
our admiration in the interest mani- 
fested by a Roman centurion on be- 
half ofaslave. He might, as thou- 
sands do, profit by the toil of his de- 
pendents while they have strength 
to spend in his service, and when 
sickness and failing health render 
them unfit to perform their accus- 
tomed duties, cast them adrift on 
the chance charity of an unfeeling 
world. Not thus was past fidelity 
rewarded in his case, as he changes 
places for a time with the sufferer, 
and himself becomes as one that 
serveth. 

Few of us have opportunities of 
doing any mighty deed, but it is 
wonderful how the constant con- 
scientious performance of ordinary 
duty, the doing as well as we can 
every act in our daily routine, is a 
weaving of a beautiful web, so 
unique in purpose and design that 
it far exceeds as a permanent pat- 
tern of excellence any series of 
spasmodic efforts, how brilliant 
soever such achievements may ap- 
pear. 

As the Gospel is within the com- 
prehension, so it is suited to the 
wants and circumstances of all. In 
laying down a line of duty for every 
one, servants are not overlooked, 
but in many places have special 
notice, and are encouraged in the 
faithful pursuit of their calling, and 
in patient continuance in well-do- 
ing, ‘not only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward.’ 
We learn that God is no respecter 
of persons, and that the blessings 
of the gospel were as free to Onesi- 


mus as to his rich master — to 
Rhoda the maid as to her mistress. 
In many of the epistles to the early 
Church we find that the servants 
are not forgotten, and that there is 
frequent exhortation, encourage- 
ment, and loving commendation 
specially addressed to them. 

The phases of this universally 
recognised necessity of modern 
society are so various and compli- 
cated that we can only notice some 
of its prominent features in the 
relation of master and workman, 
and in the social institution of 
domestic service. 

The rights and duties of capital 
and labour, together with their 
conflicting claims, are too frequent- 
ly and unpleasantly brought into 
notice to leave us ignorant of their 
respective merits. ‘The continually 
recurring instances of misunder- 
standing we believe to be mainly 
due to the indulgence of language 
and sentiment dictated by excited 
feeling, and the assumption of a 
right to have the matter adjusted 
in accordance with a selfish and 
one-sided standard. Recourse to 
simple statement of fact and tem- 
perate argument would seldom fail 
more readily to effect the object of 
both parties. In our Social Science 
congresses we have learned discus- 
sions and philosophical specula- 
tions on numberless questions af- 
fecting health, education, law, 
peace, war, pauperism, &c., all 
which promise to be easy of solu 
tion compared with this unfortu- 
nate and bitter strife. 

There must be very much yet 
conceded before masters cease to 
treat workmen as so many human 
machines, and men learn that, 
whatever the dignity of labour, it 
is a commodity to be bought and 
sold. There must be a willingness 
to compromise on both sides, a 
concession of minor points, and a 
sacrifice of personal feeling, and 
even of convenience, before there 
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can be any solid basis on which to 
rest a permanent bond of union, 
and yield a certainty of both classes 
working harmoniously. There is, 
as a rule, too little concern on the 
part of employers to be made ac- 
quainted with the social condition 
of the manufacturing labourer, and 
we cannot be surprised that he 
should feel and resent this neglect. 
He has generally a family to sup- 
port, and lives, with rigid economy, 
on the least that can sustain him, in 
close rooms, with narrow ideas, no 
learning or ambition, and no hope 
beyond making ends meet. He be- 
gan to work before he knew how to 
play, and, amidst this constant toil 
and anxiety, can we wonder at the 
discontent that grudges the master 
all the profit of his toil? We de- 
mand for labour what is claimed 
for capital—‘ to buy in the cheapest 
market, and sell in the dearest.’ 
Labour is the workman’s merchan- 
dise, and he is entitled to the high- 
est price he can get at the smallest 
expenditure of strength. We do not 
mean to discuss the subject, but 
we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that it is one ofthe most im- 
portant, as it is one ofthe most 
perplexing, questions of our time. 
Who is not familiar with the 
domestic servant—that indispen- 
sable accessory to home comfort? 
How much we are dependent upon 
her for our enjoyment of the or- 
dinary conveniences of daily life, 
it would be hard to estimate. Do 
not we all know families possessing 
the treasure of one who has grown 
old in their service, who, when 
younger, has been the nurse of her 
master or mistress, and has always 
identified herself with their for- 
tunes and interests, and who is not 
so much a hired labourer as a 
sympathising friend? This class 
of servant is a marked feature of 
the domestic constitution among 
ourselves. It is a peculiarly Eng- 
lish character, and rarely seen else- 
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where. We could multiply illus- 
trations indefinitely of their attach- 
ment and peculiarities. Dean Ram- 
say tells us of one who was privi- 
leged to use the familiarity of an 
old friend. He had been so fre- 
quently censured for a certain fault, 
that his master at last lost patience. 

‘ John,’ said he, ‘ you and I must 
part.’ 

‘ And whaur will you be gaun ?” 
asked John. ‘I’m sure ye'll no 
get ony place like hame ;’ not sup- 
posing it possible that Ae should go. 

An old Scotch lady had a ser- 
vant, whose great failing was an 
irresistible curiosity to become ac- 
quainted with the secrets of the 
family life, and to whom to carry a 
letter to its destination without 
endeavouring in some way to be- 
come acquainted with its contents 
was a temptation too powerful to 
resist. On one occasion his mis- 
tress called him. 

‘Noo, Andrew,’ said she, ‘ here’s 
a letter I wish you to take at once, 
and that you may lose no time on 
the way, I'll e’en read it to you 
before I seal it up.’ 

Mr. Harness, in his autobiogra- 
phy, tells of certain friends sym- 
pathising with the poet Rogers on 
the death of an old and attached 
servant, of whom his master said, 
with somewhat less emotion than 
they expected, ‘ The first seven 
years we were together, he was a 
useful servant ; the second seven 
years, he was a faithful friend; and 
the last’seven years, he was an in- 
tolerable tyrant.’ 

The attachment of an old do- 
mestic resembles the loyalty of a 
clansman to his chief, who was 
wont to consider his property, his 
labour, and even his life less at his 
own disposal than that of his 
master. There is not much in our 


common human nature to be proud 
of at any time, but we do feel a 
glow of something like admiration 
for what is self-sacrificing, let the 
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station of the hero be what it may. 
‘Which had most of the serf nature 
in him?’ asks Mr. Ruskin—‘ the 
Irish peasant who waits for his 
landlord with his musket muzzle 
thrust through a ragged hedge, or 
that old mountain-servant who, 
two hundred years ago, gave up his 
own life and the lives of his seven 
sons for his chief, as each fell call- 
ing forth his brother to the death, 
“ Another for Hector!”’ 

We may learn from these older 
times to take a greater interest in 
our dependents, to come more fre- 
quently into personal contact with 
them, and to treat them with some- 
thing more of consideration and 
kindness. We should be more 
ready to do so when we reflect 
that the accidents of birth or ad- 
verse fortune might have reversed 
our relative positions; and to be 
more lenient to their shortcomings 
when we remember how constantly 
they are witnesses of our failings, 
and how frequently they submit 
without murmuring to our petu- 
lance and fault-finding. 

If we more frequently considered 
the many domestic comforts that 
come to us through the direct 
agency of the humble servant- 
maid, we should probably treat her 
a little more kindly. While they 
are with us, they are in a sense 
akin to us ; and when we see them 
bear patiently with our capricious 
humours, it is ungenerous at the 
least to say that they are paid for 
so doing. It may be a disagree- 
able necessity, but does not form 
part of the duties for which they 
are engaged. ‘There are limits to 
the moral obligations of servants 
as well as of masters. Unreason- 


able employers often seem to forget 
that servants have the like feel- 
ings and passions and faculties with 
themselves, and on the discovery 
of a fault or omission, are too apt 
to forget the course of patience 
and obedience in the past. Selfish- 


ness makes them murmur because 
they think they can supply her 
place. A disobedient boy or a pert 
girl are quite as refractory and 
evil-disposed as a bad servant; 
but ¢dey are our own flesh and 
blood, and we bear with them be- 
cause we must. Charity teaches 
us to bear with the faults of others ; 
but we must admit that the duty 
is not easy of performance when 
we are not legally bound to do it. 

Inherent in human nature is a 
love of change, and it is more ear- 
nestly desiderated by those whose 
daily duties are an invariable rou- 
tine, whatever the nature of their 
employment. Where there is little 
or no hope of advancement, a 
weariness comes over the mind that 
can only be dissipated by escaping 
for a while from the trammels of 
monotonous occupation. Servants 
are not exempt from this feeling 
of restraint ; and however we may 
urge the duty of contentment, es- 
peciaMy where they have comfort- 
able homes, and are relieved from 
the necessity of directly providing 
for their daily wants, we cannot 
destroy the feeling of independ- 
ence, the love of freedom, and the 
hope of one day forming homes of 
their own. Notwithstanding that 
they live in the family atmosphere, 
they do not form a part of the 
circle, and are made conscious of 
a want which all the amenities of 
service fail to supply. 

We are not on such familiar 
terms with our servants as masters 
and mistresses were a century ago ; 
nor would we suffer the liberties 
that were then common. In many 
old plays, descriptive of the social 
life of that period, it is quite an 
ordinary occurrence for gentlemen 
to unbosom themselves to their 
footmen, and for ladies to make 
confidantes oftheir maids. There 
was then less disparity in tastes 
and education. The master’s habits 
and pursuits were generally very 
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much those of his groom, and a 
lady never failed to find a sympa- 
thising and appreciative listener 
to her various affaires du ceur in 
an abigail whose own experience 
coincided. The advanced mental 
and moral culture of our day has 
opened a chasm between the two 
classes; and though our follies 
and indiscretions cannot be con- 
cealed from the sharp eyes that 
take note ofus in our various moods 
and tempers, we keep ourselves 
more aloof from James the foot- 
man and Louis the valet than our 
forefathers were wont to do from 
‘Jack, you dog! and ‘Tom, you 
rascal !’ 

This familiarity implied a state 
of things, socially and intellectually, 
which would not now be tolerated 
among us. Service of every kind 
being a more marketable com- 
modity, constant change, in the 
hope of securing a permanent im- 
provement, is a necessity. Even 
where the best feeling exists, this 
independence of action, and the 
additional facility of intercourse 
with the outer world, raises an al- 
most insurmountable barrier be- 
tween the parlour and the kitchen. 
Their topics of conversation, and 
their habits and mode of life, tend 
rather to keep them apart than to 
form anything like a bond of union. 
With all its inconveniences, we 
consider this a healthy independ- 
ence, and not by any means cal- 
culated, as some suppose, to lead 
to the pride and sauciness of Ame- 
rican ‘helps.’ The spirit of sub- 
mission, which silently endures 
querulous and often unjust reproof, 
is dictated by the hope of speedy 
emancipation, while the ‘help,’ 
under the idea of social equality, 
will not submit to be dictated to. 

But there are servants and ser- 
vants. It is a general complaint 
that they are not what they used 
to be; that they have immeasur- 
ably deteriorated; that they are 


intractable, indocile, and disobe- 
dient; that they are restless and 
dissatisfied ; and that, instead of 
being diligent and anxiously alive 
to the interests of their employers, 
they are careless, indolent, and 
unfaithful. To these grievances 
it is answered that employers are 
oppressive and unreasonable ; that 
they demand more than can be 
done, and more than they have a 
right to expect; that servants are 
the victims of caprice and hasty 
tempers, the subjects of constant 
grumbling and complaint ; and that, 
despairing to please or satisfy when 
it seems impossible to succeed, 
they are discouraged from making 
farther efforts. 

These are serious charges, and 
there may be a substratum of truth 
on both sides, but we believe that 
good masters will make and secure 
good servants. In older times, 
engagements were of long duration ; 
there was a strong element of feu- 
dalism in the relation between 
master and servant, their interests 
were more closely bound up to- 
gether, and they felt it to be ne- 
cessary, like husband and wife, to 
make the best of the bargain. This 
state of things has now passed 
away. Society, in its habits and 
ideas, has changed ; service has 
simply changed with it, and each 
party studies his own interest and 
convenience. Servants, having no 
part in the home life of the family, 
live in an outer sphere, into which 
the master and mistress do not 
enter. 

The society below-stairs has 
come to be a fraternity separate 
and distinct from the family life. 
Hence, domestics have frequently 
one set of manners for the dining- 
room and another for the servants’ 
hall. When we admire the excel- 
lent service, the respectful silence, 
and the unmoved countenance in 
our presence, we little know how 
all this is laid aside in the kitchen, 
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giving way to the clanging tongue 
and the unrestrained temper. 

How is it that the old faithful 
serving men and women, who pre- 
serve the best traditions of true 
service, and win, by their humble 
but honest virtues, the affection 
and respect of those fortunate 
enough to find them, are now the 
exception, and that the rule is to 
be disappointed and disheartened 
by a race of domestics who are 
too often idle, selfish, and unfaith- 
ful? The scarcity of good female 
servants is a constantly recurring 
topic, to remedy which various 
schemes are from time to time 
proposed. Papers are read, articles 
are written, and intermittent fevers 
of newspaper correspondence now 
and again draw public attention to 
the subject, but somehow all is at- 
tended with no practical result. 
Why is this? We account for it— 
1. because the remedies proposed 
are too numerous, conflicting, and 
theoretical; and 2. the parties 
immediately interested make no 
movement in the matter. 

Another reason for the continued 
inefficiency of a certain class of 
domestic servants is the giving of 
false characters. Becoming dis- 
satisfied with a servant for a cause 
sufficient to render instant dismis- 
sal a necessity, and not wishing 
that she should be turned to the 
Street to starve or worse, a master 
gives such a character as secures 
for the offender another situation. 
The natural consequence is that 
a bad servant often succeeds as 
well as a good one, and not only 
does the family imposed upon 
suffer, but the system works as a 
canker on society in general. There 
are few matrons who cannot recall 
experiences of this deception. This 
refusal to tell the whole truth in 
certificates of character to dis- 
charged servants arises from a 
mistaken idea of consideration, and 
is altogether a dishonest charity 
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conferred at the expense of other 
people ; and the suppression of the 
truth is in such cases almost as 
culpable and quite as mischievous 
as a false statement. 

How do we account for the fact 
that our servants are discontented 
with the old-fashioned qualities of 
modesty, fidelity, and obedience, 
and do not understand that perfect 
service is as honourable, and claims 
as many gifts and graces, as any 
other vocation? Must we blame 
the idiosyncrasies of modern so- 
ciety, its countless wants and 
whims, or that masters, in an arti- 
ficial and ostentatious manner of 
living, have corrupted a discon- 
tented and unprepared race of 
menials by extravagant wages, and 
by feeding and lodging them in a 
style quite unsuited to their posi- 
tion? ‘To whatever cause it is 
attributable, it makes us cease to 
wonder how frequently nowadays 
the servant seems to be engaging 
the master than otherwise. With 
their vulgar assumption of gentility, 
and of manners beyond their sta- 
tion, we have no patience. Ordi- 
nary stupidity we can generally 
overlook, even when inconveni- 
enced by it. One instance of the 
latter is too good to pass unchroni- 
cled. Certain young Indian gen- 
tlemen, who were pursuing the 
study of the law, were invited by 
the Master of the Temple to spend 
an evening at his house, and he 
had provided such delicacies as 
were deemed suited to their pecu- 
liar tastes. The time fixed for the 
arrival of the interesting party ar- 
rived, but nobody came. When 
nearly an hour had passed in fruit- 
less waiting, the doctor's lady rang 
for the maid, who had not become 
quite accustomed to the ways of 
the house. She entered in a state 
of considerable excitement. ‘ Have 
none of the gentlemen arrived?” 
asked her mistress. ‘No,’ answered 
the domestic, ‘but a lot of impu- 
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dent Christy Minstrels has been 
a-ringing at the bell, and I have 
been a-driving ’em away, mum ” 
However reasonable and well- 
founded may be our complaints of 
the inefficiency of our present race 
of servants, we have reason to be 
thankful for it, such as it is, when 
we learn what others endure from 
this cause. We are all familiar with 
illustrations of the consequential 
airs assumed bythe ladies who con- 
descend to perform household duties 
in America and Australia, other- 
wise we should be strongly tempted 
to detail some of the contretemps 
to which they lead, and which, 
ludicrous as they are, cannot but 
excite sympathy for the poor mis- 
tress, and painfully convince us 
of a very unsatisfactory state of 
things. Thatit is not a new griev- 
ance, we may deduce from a note 
of Washington Irving fifty years 
ago. ‘ Prince John asked me,’ he 
says, ‘ if it was true that in America 
we had no servants. I assured 
him that we had servants as in 
Europe, the only difference was 
that we had bad servants.’ The 
completeness and ingenuity of the 
mechanical arrangements to insure 
domestic comfort and convenience 
in a modern American dwelling are 
attributable solely to the impossi- 
bility of obtaining good servants ; 
and to dispense with such domes- 
tic help, except so far as it is in- 
dispensable, considerable ingenuity, 
inventive genius, and adaptation 
of means to ends, have been suc- 
cessfully applied. A bright spot 
lingers in the memories of a few 
older American citizens, forming 
a golden age that is only matter 
of history to the present bustling 
generation, when the Dutch settlers, 
whose national neatness, cleanli- 
ness, “ad housewifely virtues had 
perfected and preserved a race of 
servants such as they are with us 
at their best, but who have now 
passed away never to return, with 


much of that old-world civilisation. 
In vain they sigh for similar do- 
mestic treasures. At its worst then, 
it was better than any phase of 
service to be found there now. 

Among us, service is one of those 
institutions which derives its pecu- 
liar character from our settled ha- 
bits, our dislike of change, and 
our distinct strata of social life. 
In a new country, where there is 
no hereditary demarcation, where 
there are fewer fields of competi- 
tion, and the man who makes 
money is the leader and the model, 
there is no acceptance of a humble 
position as an ultimatum, but there 
is a universal competition for as- 
cendency and priority; and we 
cannot be surprised, when we see 
the uneducated and vulgar digger 
or cattle-breeder making money 
easily and spending it freely, that 
the ignorant and inexperienced 
serving- woman, who is his equal 
in intelligence, his superior in re- 
finement, and a fair match in the 
matrimonial market, should be in- 
solently discontented. 

Our dissertation would be incom- 
plete, did we fail to notice two spe- 
cialties of domestic service. The 
first of these is the difficulty masters 
and mistresses experience in allow- 
ing or forbidding followers. It has 
been urged that, as the young ladies 
in a family contract engagements 
and receive suitors with the sanction 
of their parents, the lonely maid in 
the kitchen should not be deprived 
of the same privilege. The answer 
to this complaint is that, in the first 
case, there is no concealment on the 
one part, or misapprehension on the 
other, of the end both parties have 
in view. In the case of the servant, 
the object is not always, or even 
generally, marriage on either side, 
but more frequently the love of 
change, the desire to be like other 
young women, or for the sake of 
mere companionship. As a rule, 
the girl knows next to nothing of 
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the character or antecedents of the 
man whose visits she receives ; so 
that if, in the ordinary case, surveil- 
lance and inquiry are thought de- 
sirable, in this instance it appears 
to be altogether indispensable. A 
mistress may not feel called upon 
to interfere with a servant’s ‘keeping 
company’ out of doors, and over 
this indeed she has no power of 
supervision; but to male visitors, 
under any pretence, experience and 
common sense lead her to object, 
if only on account of the inconve- 
nience it may at any time occasion, 
the hesitancy a mistress must evince 
in permitting a total stranger to be 
left alone for an indefinite time with 
a simple and unsuspecting girl, and 
a natural anxiety for the safety of 
her property. We therefore see 
nothing unreasonable in a mistress 
making what conditions she pleases, 
and, while exercising a moral as well 
as a legal control over those depen- 
dent upon her, that she should settle 
this question in her own way. We 
think, however, that it is better and 
safer for both parties that the mis- 
tress’s permission should be obtained 
for such visits at stated times, after 
due inquiry into the character of the 
visitor, than that a servant should 
have promiscuous and clandestine 
meetings out of doors with no one 
knows whom. 

The other social grievance to 
which we direct attention is the 
understood obligation to give gra- 
tuities. A century ago, the form in 
which this was most severely felt 
was the heavy tribute exacted under 
the name of vaz/s from visitors. So 
intolerable had the custom become, 
that it was not infrequently prohibi- 
tive of intended visits to friends’ 
houses. Pope tells us that every 
time he dined with the Duke of 
Montagu, it cost him five guineas 
in fees to the servants, and that he 
was obliged to decline invitations 
to such costly banquets, unless his 
grace would send him this sum with 
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his card of invitation. Vails were 
a remnant of feudal times, when 
service was paid by such voluntary 
offerings ; and though the pressure 
is now greatly lessened, it is not 
removed. We don’t grudge the 
money so much. The annoyance 
consists in contriving how to give 
it, and in the anxiety lest the gift 
should be thought below what is 
usual in the circumstances, or so 
lavish as to be considered unneces- 
sary generosity, or a symptom of 
vanity in the donor. It is plausibly 
urged, that when your host’s servant 
shows more than usual alacrity in 
attending to your wants, to the ne- 
glect of others, there is nothing un- 
reasonable in being expected to pay 
for it. If thoughtfulness for the 
comfort of one is not equally the 
duty of a servant for every guest of 
his master, or if it is understood 
that all service over and above a 
certain routine is to be paid for by 
the recipient, it may be so. But we 
think that it is not so, and that all 
such payments are but bribes to the 
servant to do what is no more than 
his duty. This exaction of dacksheesh 
pervades our social system, and 
however we may feel inclined to run 
counter to the practice, we find our- 
selves bound by its trammels not- 
withstanding, and resignedly follow 
suit in perpetuating it in giving gra- 
tuities to waiters, to porters at rail- 
way stations, alms to street beggars, 
and practical acquiescencein similar 
impositions. 

The employment of men in do- 
mestic service is due to a desire for 
ostentation rather than their positive 
utility. Household duties are natu- 
ral to a woman, and in this sphere 
she is fitted to excel. A man can- 
not occupy his spare time in family 
darning, or dressmaking, or the 
thousand and onetrifling expedients 
which serve as useful pastime for 
females ; and thus it is that, if they 
do not read, or play on the flute, or 
gossip in the servants’ hall, or have 
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any employment apart from their 
duties, they find the most agreeable 
occupation for their leisure in the 
tap-room or the bar-parlour. The 
intimate acquaintance with the 
wants and habits of domestic life, 
which the female domestic servant 
acquires, and the constant demand 
upon her patience, industry, and 
self-reliance, rarely fail to make her 
a practical, industrious, and careful 
housewife, and a useful helpmeet 
for a working-man. 

There are few callings among us 
that have not a literature of their 
own in some form, whether in price- 
currents, trade circulars, manuals, 
or vade mecums. If we except the 
cookery book, servants are very 
badly provided in this respect. To 
this may be attributed the fact of 
the complaints we so frequently 
hear being one-sided. Servants as 
a class are, however, advancing so 
rapidly in intelligence that, in these 
days of literary speculation and 
novelty, we shall not be surprised 
to see an early issue of the Servants’ 
Chronicle and Area Intelligencer, or 
the Back-Stairs Journal and House- 
maids’ Friend. As it is, they are not 
altogether unrepresented. ‘To those 
of their number who may be desirous 
to become better acquainted in a 
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loving way with the moral duties 
and responsibilities oftheir position, 
we commend a perusal of the late 
Dr. MacLeod’s Deborah, which may 
be studied with interest and profit. 
Looking at the end and aim of 
our being, service of some kind is 
a necessity. We all serve some 
master. If we engage in the service 
that tends to freedom, we are no 
longer led captive by the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life. If we rest contented 
with the temporary and unsatisfying 
gratifications of sin and self-seeking, 
we are still in bondage. We serve 
not less by resisting the impulse of 
the will when it would lead us astray, 
than we do in conscientiously per- 
forming an act of positive duty. 
The one is a counterpart of the 
other. In secular service, there is 
honour according to the responsi- 
bility of the trust confided and the 
nature of the duties imposed. In 
this higher service, as we are not 
responsible for our respective 
spheres and talents, and seek the 
honour that cometh from God only, 
we should remember that the reward 
is for the performance of the duty 
apart from its nature, and inculcate 
the injunction— 
‘ Act well your part, there all the honour lies 
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MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


THE LOVER'S DREAM, 
OvID, Amores, iii. 5. 


—<———— 


’Twas night, and sleep had closed my eyes ; 


In dreams I seemed to rove 
From sunny hills, mid wild bird’s song, 
Into a shady grove. 


Among the verdant grass I heard 
The rippling of the rill : 

I sought the shade, but mid the leaves 
The summer found me still. 


Cropping the herbage of the grove, 
A heifer white I saw ; 

Whiter than snow ere winter suns 
Its virgin crystals thaw. 


Beside her was a bull; and sense, 
Withal in sleep, discovers, 

By many a silent evidence, 
A pair of bovine lovers. 


The bull, upon the greensward stretched, 
Serenely ruminated, 

And soon to slumber gave himself, 
With taurine pleasures sated. 


Next, from above, a chattering crow 
Came sailing on the zephyr ; 

And thrice, with beak impertinent, 
She pecked my snow-white heifer. 


The snow-white heifer on her lord 
A little while stood gazing ; 

Then sought the far-off pasture, where 
Were other bulls a-grazing. 


Such was my dream: and mid its signs 
Infructuously I flounder ; 

So rede me what my vision means, 
My gentle Dream-expounder. 
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The gentle Dream-expounder paused, 
Then answered thus: ‘ The grove 
Where you would shun the summer heats 

Means simply, you’re in love. 


The heifer is your lady fair— 
The colour suits her well. 

If she’s a heifer, you're a bull— 
A truth I scarce need tell. 


The black and chattering crow, whose beak 
Prodded that snow-white dear, 

Means some one’s whispering sianderous tales 
Into your lady’s ear. 


The heifer, gazing at the bull, 
Soon seen with him no more is : 
That means your lady listens; ay, 
And half believes the stories. 


The snow-white heifer sped away 
Amid the bulls at pasture : 

That means your lady-love has sought 
And found another master. 


Envy has done her work with you ; 
She’s black and very chattery. 
Your lady-love’s convinced your vows 

Are only empty flattery.’ 


Such was the Fortune-teller’s speech ; 
With fright I turned quite blue. 

Suppose the Fortune-teller’s words 
Should chance to turn out true! 
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